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PREFACE. 


Comprehensive English works on Ethnology in the stncter 
sense of the term, works such as those of Dr Prichard, Messrs 
Nott and Ghddon, and Dr Latham, were all composed before 
the appearance of Darwin’s Ongtn of Spmes (1859), with 
which biological studies make a hresh start Since then special 
branches of the subject, such as the evolution and antiquity of 
Man, pnmitive culture, the Stone and Bronze Ages, and the 
ongm of avilisation, have been treated by several eminent men 
of saence, conspicuous among whom are Sir Charles Lyell, 
Professor Huxley, Darwin himself, Professor E B. Tylor, Sir 
John Evans, Sir John Lubbock and Professor Boyd Dawkms. 
But scarcely any serious work of a comprehensive character can 
be mentioned except Dr Bnnton’s Classtficatton of Races^ and 
Professor Tyler’s popular treatise on Anihrofology^ which, despite 
its title, is concerned more with ethnological and social than with 
strictly anthropological matters 

When, however, the foreign literature of the subject is taken 
into account, a literature ennched by such eminent names as 
those of Virchow, Bastian, Waitz, and Kollmann in Germany, 
Retzius, Castrbn, Worsaae, Forchhammer, Steenstrup and Mon* 
telius in Scandinavia, Broca, Topmard, de Quatrefages and 
Hamy in France, Sergi, Mantqgazza and Giglioh in Italy, it 
becomes evident that, since the general acceptance of evolutionary 
teachings, suffiaent materials have already been accumulated to 
justify M! de Lapparent’s dedaration that rkmre dos grandes syn^ 
thises a dfyd sonnL Such a synthesis is here for the hrst time 
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'ittempted m the English language in die hope diat, even if 
but pertly auooessfu], u may still be accepted as a boon by those 
students who acutely feel the want of some trustworthy guide, 
especial^ amid die initial entanglements ofa confessed)^ dilBcult 
snhject A work speaking with nncertam sound would obviously 
be useless, or at least of htde valuer fat dus purpose Hence what 
might otherwise be regarded as a somewhat dogmatic treatment 
IS here necessarily adopted, even in respect of many perplexing 
problems which ^ latdy might jus^ be regarded as moot ques- 
tions on whidi It would be rash to pronounce a defimti* qpmion 
odierway But fbrtliose^o fisnkly accqit its essential prinaples 
evolution is found to be a golden “akdeton key,’ which leadify 
opens die door to many secret chambers, even in the more 
recondite recesses of human knowledge Tak^ for die 

ongm of arbculate qseedi, a queston which m pr^Darwiman 
times was necessarily relegated by naturalists to the r^on of pure 
metaphysics, and which by anti-evolutionists is stdl regarded 
eith« as insoluble, or as soluble only by die assumption of direct 
<^tive finee Now, however, it is easily seen by anthiopoIogistB 
that language like man hnnsdi^ had a very bumble begmnmm 
and has reached its present marvdlonsly pefect state saum sm 
Oowfy improvmg m its phonesis and structure hand m 
^ Witt the alow improvement of the {ttysical organs m virtue 
w man has become a qpeaking an im al Its mner me- 
^ism » analysed Toy the compsiative philologut, and found 
to “ tamable to simple elements, and dus condnsum is con- 
toed by ^ comparative anatomist^ who pomts out with Dr 
^ur jpitt Oat the fioal organs of speech are non-existent m 
antti^oids, rudely devdoped m fossd man, and perfected 

yinlatwages Thus is revealed the ongm of language which 
^n^ drop readMnade horn the shTbut grT^p 

^ sources of mntt fidse 
rwonmg and mystification are thus removed, and the tintt 
Stan* out plam enough for aU those wiUmg to accept it 

**“'»«* of Its ongm there direcfly follow other 
^Qrtant lafiaen^ regardmg tte nature and gro^ 

^ ^ b. 
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germ and developing itself m different regions independentlj 
Thus also IS exposed the fdlaaous assumption of speech bemg 
^'created” or consaously “mvented^’ by primitive man himsdfi 
and then passed on from one tnbe to another, as when even 
M Letoumeau wntes **We may perhaps infer that these races 
have not created their own languages, and that dunng the very 
long prdiistonc period foreign imtiators brought to them idioms 
whidi had taken root and grown dsewhere” {Sociology^ p 581) 
It must now be obvious that no speechless people could be 
taught to talk a ready-made language unless th^ possessed the 
necessaxy physical organs, m which case they would not need 
to be taught, being already in possession of a language of their 
own The organs and the &culty must have been developed 
simultaneously by repeated tentative and unconsaous efforts 
In the same way many other abstruse questions (xinnected 
with the natural history of man— his physical and mental evolu- 
tion, his antiqmty, his specific unity and vanetal diversity — seem 
to pass easily from the fidd of abstract speculation to that of 
sohd fact, when approached from the evolutionary standpomt 
!From any other standpomt they remain, as before, either hopeless 
nddles or the sport of theological theonsts and metaphysical 
dreamers What, therefore, might here appear at first sight too 
assertive and overconfident, may on reflection be found the 
simple^ often the mevitable, outcome of inductive reasomng 
When, for mstanoe^ Prof Prestwicn speaks of “ 20^000 or 30,000 
years’’ as the extreme length of man’s days on earth, can it 
be rash to unhesitatmj^y reject sudh a narrow estimate m the 
fiice of the dady accumulating evidences of his vast antiquily 
brought to hght by such competent explorers as Mr Worthington 
Smith, Mr W J Lewis Abbott, Mr H Stopes and Mr Harnson 
of Ightham m the present Thames basin. Dr Colhgnon and 
Dr Comllault m North Afnca, Prof Fhnders Petne in the 
Nile Vall^, Prof Sergi in Italy, Herr Maschka m Bohemia, 
Dr Noetlmg m Indo-China, Sig Lovisato m Fu^gia, Mr W H 
Hudson m Patagonia, Dr C C Abbott and Mr E D Cope m the 
United States, and others elsewhere? While proofs are being 
collected of phocene, and even ''early phocene” man, and while 
Dr Dubois’ JMheeanIhrapus ertOus supphes a distmct missing hnk 
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betveeit the anthropoids and the Neanderthal race, does not the 
rashness he rather with those who would hnut the age of eohlhic 
man to late or even post-pleiatocene tunes? 'When it is remem* 
bered that My 8,000 years ago the Egyptian language was not 
onfy develtqied but already entudy seveM fiom its ongisal con* 
nection with the Senntic group, it becomes obvious that merdy 
to account for the higfafy specialised Humto^Senutic division 
a much longer penod will be needed than is conceded by 
Trof Rvstwich to the human fimuly itsdf Hitherto "Tertiaiy 
man not proven” has rightly been the watdiwaid of the Bng^ 
conservative sdiool of ethnologists May it not be asked whefoer 
the negative partide should not now be struck out of this formula, 
seeing that almost widiout encphon thear contmentsl fdlow- 
workem have with Virchow surrendered the pnn^ and that strotig 
evidence of phooene man has been brought forward by Seigt 
m Italy and Noedmg m Burma, if not also by Stapes and 
Hainsott m Sent? As these tmes are beang penned Mr Stopes 
reports fiom Swaaacombe near Gravesend and fiom Ash a few 
miles fiuther south, numerous finds bdoiigmg to all agfs, "bom 
the Ritish back to that vmy remote penod when the gmveb 
were being deposited on the high plateau of Kent m pliocene 
tunes” (AOemum, Sept 7, 1895, P 3»S) 

Geamess has been consulted by a twofiild division of the 
subjectmatter, the first dealing wife fiiose fundamental 
which sflhct die human fonuly taken as a whole, die aeco nd 
discussmg die more general questions which concern die Honu- 
mds^ that IS, the several mam branches of manhnii, in die 
first division are introduced some topics such as die physical 
evolution of man, his pomts of contact widi the other groups 
of pnmates, and the physica] cntens of taoe^ which might seem 
to befong more properly to die field of special anthropology 
But m all closely alhed branches of knowledge such 
ments necessonly occur, as, for instance, when geography tm- 
puses on geology, and geology on astronomy In die present 
instance the '‘trespass’* will perhaps be aU the mote welcome 
becanse no comprehensive work on speoal anthropdogy has yet 
appeared in die Eogluh language, so that the student is still 
mainly dqiendent on Topmard’s masterly treatise In any case 
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the introduction of certain anthropological matters was inevitable, 
the mental quaiities, of which special anthropology takes no 
account, being largely determined by the physical constitution, 
just as die mind itself has its seat m a physical organ Although 
Mind can never be identified with Matter, nor the acts and 
states of the mmd reduced to acts and states of the bram, yet 
as the latter are the physical antecedents of the former, the 
study of the one class of phenomena is calculated to give hght 
and guidance in the study of the other ” (Dean Byrne, General 
Pnnaples of the Structure of Language^ ii p 380), And more 
pomtedly elsewhere Though thought be not regarded as a 
function of the brain, yet it is the function of the brain to 
minister to the acts of thought, so that cerebral action is the 
condition of mental action Between these two actions there 
must be an exact correspondence , so that both must be studied 
if we would understand either'* (p 379) 

In the second part those general questions alone are treated 
which concern the primary human groups Here the mam object 
has been to solve some of the more fundamental problems con- 
nected with these groups, and thus clear the ground for a complete 
classification of the Hominidae But no attempt is made at such 
a classification which would require a work to itself, and which 
may form the subject of a futiu-e volume of the present senes 
Meantime, a hope may be expressed that this summary of 
ethnological data will be found helpful to the student, by en- 
abling him to group and coordinate his facts, to understand their 
mutual bearings, and to fit them into their proper place in the 
natural history of the human family But, above all, it should 
teach him to reason correctly, and draw the nght inferences from 
established premisses, at whatever cost to biassed or precon- 
ceived theories on the fundamental ethnical problems Thus 
alone can a hope be entertained of some law and order being 
introduced into the present chaotic state of the pubhc mind on 
all matters connected with “man’s place in nature” In his 
monograph on SaUfitured Anthropoid Ape Heads from Oregon 
(New York, 1891), Mr James Teny draws a deplorable picture of 
American anthropological literature, “already so filled with op- 
posing theones that it appals the student who undertakes to 
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tuTOTcl the contnidistiiictions [contradictions?] of its many wntcrs " 
Bat the New World can pretend to no monopoly of such bewil- 
denng conflicts of opmion That Mr Teny’h picture admits of 
wider apphcation is made only too evident hf a glance at the 
wild theories of emotional ethnology still persistent amongst our* 
selves, theones supported by the reckless comparisons and con- 
clusions even of capable wnters, who, in the absence of seeded 
first pnnapleS) give bndle to then imagmation, and rejflace sober 
reasoning extmvagant speculation Thus whole populations — 
Japanese Malays, Egyptians — are, so to say, tranafenred bodily 
fixim the Eastern to the Western Hemisphere, m order to account 
for shadowy resemblances between the cultures of the Old and 
New Worlds And, as if to show the absurdity of this hne of reason- 
ing, Dr A le Flongeon now proposes to reverse the process and 
make “Sfoyax” [Yucatan] the ‘*hab of the Umverse " Develop- 
mg the idais tentatively advanced m his Saertd Jiys^tnes amtms 
the Megfos amd Qtaehes 11,500 yean age (New York, 1886), this 
antiquary boldly places the cradleland of mankmd itself in Central 
Amenca, where he discoveis the tomb and the veiy dust of Aliel 
slain Cam, and even “the veiy weapon employed in the enme * 
Here^ we are told, is still spoken the stock language whidi affords 
a key to the mteipretabon of ancient ESTPhan, Sansknt and 
Hellenic fonnulas, while the Greek alphabet itsdf is shown to lie 
merdy an qnc poem on the Cam-Abel legend, composed in the 
same pnmitive Maya tongue Even tiie letters of late introduction, 
such aa ^sthm, omtkron, omega, beanng pure Greek names, do not 
escape this philological croaUe, omihrvti, for instance^ bemg re- 
solved mto the Maya elements ow^whurlpool, dawind, 4 ra: place, 
and Msaround, meatung “whudwinds blow round ” Ample details 
of these “starthng revdabons,” divulged in all soionaness, are 
communicated through Mr O’SuUivan, H.B.M Vice 4 :onsul at 
Pemba, to the jRevtew ^ Jtevims tat September, 1895, and thus 
acquire a sort of official stamp 

Another case in pomt is the nvaliy sbU maintained between 
many promment eqionents of the anthropological and philo- 
logical soences, whose antagomsm has flooded atTinoTftgifm i 
literature with barren oontrovemy, and retarded the piogtess of 
these sister soences by confused methods of rabocmabon. It 
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la contended, on the one hand, that the races of moi spring 
from several geograpluGal centres independently, because their 
languages are fandsmentally distmct, it is retorted on the other 
hand that language and race have nothmg in common, or at least 
are in no vay correlated But when die nature of the evidence 
IS esammed m the light of the first piinoples which the present 
work aims at establishing it is seen that neither of such extreme 
views can be right, while a way may nevertheless be found to 
reconcile the rival (fiaims of the anthropologist and the philologist 
(Qiaps VII and IX ) Ftom this example we see how true it 
IS that an essential condition for the successful prosecution of 
ethnological studies is the power of reasomng anght on die 
frets admitted and appealed to by both sides 

But a more formidable nvalry, and one destmed probably to 
last longer, is that which persists between dogmatism and the 
biological saences In his presidential address at the meeting of 
the Bntidi Assocution, Ipamdi, 1895,80: Douglas Gkdton referred 
to the services rmidered to the advancement of knowledge by the 
late Professor Huxley, whose action had helped to sweep away the 
obstructions of dogmatic authority which in die early days of the 
Assooabon had fettered progress, especially m anthropological 
studies, and whose energy and wealth of argument had largely aided 
in winmng the batde of evolution and securing the nght to discuss 
questions of rdhgion and science widiout fear or frvour The 
homage paid to the memory of the great captains on the saentific 
side, die greatest of whom found a resting'place in the Bntish 
WaUialla, warrants the bdief that their opponents are now willing 
to give their arguments at least a frir hearing. VHien it is further 
seen, os the late Professor J D Dana dearly saw, that there is 
nothing in the doctnne of evolution nghdy understood “ to impair 
or disturb rdigious fiuth” {JjetUr to the Rev. J G Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mardi 3, 1889}, we shall have arrived at a measurable 
distance of the tune when that doctrine will take its place by the 
side of the Copemican and Newtonian teachings, as an dementary 
truth at die foundation of a rational conception of man and die 
umverse. Then a way will also be found, as already here sug- 
gested (p. 30), to reconcile die views of Science and Rdigion on 
die origin and evdubon of the human species But it would be 
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idle to pretend that there can be any compromise on the part of 
Saence Hence such a reconahation must necessarily involve 
some concessions by the dogmatistSi sudi, for mstance, aa enabled 
them to iiltimateLy accept the Copenucan view of the solar system* 
despite the geocentric theory prematurely raised to a dogma on 
the strength of Bibhcal teicts Such devdopments within the 
sanctuary are mevitable if the rehgions are to retain the respect of 
their more thoughtful adherents, and Bntish orthodoxy itself is 
warned by the present head of the C 3 iiirch of England not to 
forget ^*that eveiy age does and ou^t to died new hg^t on truth 
To refuse to admit such lig^t and its inherent warmth is to forfeit 
the power of seeing things as they are and to lose die vigour of 
growth It is^ in fimt, to hnut ouxsdves finally to a conventional 
use of hard formulas '* {Pastorai Letter^ August 30^ 1895) 

In a work of this nature, dealing with a mnltiplicily of subjects, 
on all of whidh nobody can be supposed to have personal l^w- 
ledge, it IS not to be expected that the views advocated, or even 
the mere statements of &ct8, will be always accepted on the ipst 
dmf of the wnter Hence the necessity of constant reference to 
received authonties, which may possibly here and there encumber 
the text, but which will not on that account be objected to by the 
senons student Quotations, however, especially from foreign 
sources, are m most cases transferred to the footnotes, where the 
reader will find nearly all important statements supported by 
proof or authonty of some kind At the same time foil responsi- 
bihly IB accepted for all theories or condunons which are here 
advanced for the first time, or which at least are not known by the 
author to have been put forward by any previous wnter Such are 

m Part I the evolution of neobtbe megahthic axdntectuie (Chap 

VI ), the relation of stock languages to stock races (Chap VII ), 
liie evolution of the vanous morphological ordws of qieech, and 
the genenl relations of race and language (Chap IX ), m Part II 
the order of evolution of the pnznary groups, and their centre of 
evoluton and dispersion (Chap X ), the treatmentof the Imguistxc 
problem in Oceamca, and of the racial problem m Australia and 
Tasmania (Chap XI), the Finno-Tartar, Chukchi and Malay 
mewl problems, and the Malayo-Polynesian linguistic rdations 
(Chap XII), the peoplmg of Amenca in the Stone Ages, the 
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independent local evolution of Amencan cultures, and the treat- 
ment of the Eskimo question (Chap XIII ) , the general treatment 
of Homo Caucasicusy the Ibero-Berber question, the Aryan cradle- 
land and the Aryan race problem (Chap XIV ) 

It remains gratefully to acknowledge the loan of photographs 
and other illustrations, elsewhere specified, from Messrs Flower 
and Lydekker, Sir John Evans, Dr D J Cunningham, the pub- 
hshers of Nature^ Mr Edward Stanford, Messrs Longmans, Mr 
J J Lister, Dr H 0 Forbes, Mr W T Stead, and the Royal 
Geographical Soaety. Thanks are also due to Messrs Cassell for 
their kind permission to use some of the ethnological material 
contributed by the wnter to their Storehouse of Information^ and 
to the Editor of this senes, whose careful revision was not confined 
to t}q)Ographical matters 
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79, Broadhurst Gardens, N W , 
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CORRIGENDA 

p xiO| 1 %g Homan Types (NeoUtliic) at first mamly bradiycephalous 
jkmld he at first maxnfy dbbdioceplialoiis 

p 157 , 1 4 AUgememe Efimolqgie shmid be Allgememe Et]ixiqgn.ifiiie 
p 157, A ax-— a Any snfibropoid apes, none bigber Hum the Cebidse^ 
sMmiU he any anthropoid apes higher than the Cebidse 

p 170 , 1 03 After ** ethnical term” anpply note of mtenogation 
p 338 Zfimbiraiifimdiif fif Zfimbisa 
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Keane'b lypu efRsuea (see above) . . • 41^ 

Ainn of Urap (Caucasie Typt}, from R Hitchcock’s Tke Atnes 
ynfastf Wai^gton, 189s 
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FUNDAMKNT VI. I»ROIir.EMS 


CHAPTER I. 
l<kl.I.IMINAUY. 

-Anlbrii|ii)iiti7 tStmrtl nml SintMl I rtiRiilM)>v I tiihy 
Sc^^N. «>r Etlmiilaiw-><Semr«l NumtiKtaiarr Itimt KM't , 

Ctwi|‘lnlie, hmnify, liMem, nrdiMh, simL, li|ii Inihhitiu fi'iin. 
IhTHitint SectHRi; t}iwu|i; il«ii»k( Niimih, iVnpb 

Or the vnnoui branrlies of knmirktlgei whoNe lutijei t K intin« 
the most comprehemive is ANiHMitniioc.v', whah iTimmiiiiLiiL 
m fiiet, taken b its liraattcst acmei emlmces ail AmiiraiMrt««r 
the others. Rut as knowledge gnma it nece«arfty ^SS. 
tends to become sperialised, and Anthroiwlngy, 
the "Science of Man" is now mainly Kslrktcd to the study of 
tian as a member of the Animal kingdom. It seeks to iletermiue 
he position of the human bmily in the grouii of mammals, and 
more partietdarly to di^ne its retationa te anthroimid ajn's 
he nearest genera in the order of primatea Thus N{a*riAt, as 
^losed to general Anthropology, is a science whose olijcs't is 
he study of mankind considered as a iidiole in its separate in 
lividuality and In its relatums to dm rest of nature </bM/ Atnah 
But the tdatlons of man to the Anthrqiotdtt are mainly 
Aysical, and in any caae aooiogiral studies take ^ 

tde or no account of the mental qualities of hwcM An. 
nimals, but only of th^ bodily structure. Hence **'”*'^**’^ 
is diat qwdal anditopoingy b ccncenmd above all aith die 

* 6r.MbMniBnHWt MwaidiHaiinw. 
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httnan anatomy, and the anthiopologist, as here undentood, is 
essentially a comparative anatomist Again, the Homnuda, tliat 
la, the primary members of the human fiunily, also present 
stractnial differences, vhicih have to be gauged by comparative 
anatomical studies Consequently not only man os a wholes but 
also the mam divisions of mankind, come to this extent within 
the scope of special anthropology 

On the other hand these main divisions differ also m their 

BUmeio Qiantal qualities, and their psychological are at 
least os important as their physical characters. 
Hence speciel anthropology cannot cover the whole of tlus field, 
and as it were on the pnnaple of division of labour, luinds over 
the detailed study of &e Hommidm in all their relations to the 
sister science Bihmou)Gv‘, which has been aptly defined as that 
brandi of general anthropology which deals with the relations of 
the diffiaent vaneties of mankind to each othei {Latham) 'Hms 
IS dearly seen the essential difference between the two, aliout 
which confusion still prevails. Anthropology treats its subject 
pnmanly from the physical side, ethnology treats the same 
subject both from the physical and physiological sides, Imrrowing 
Its anatomical data however from the elder liranrh. The one is 
more technical and special, the other more all-embmdng, while 
both must be regarded as mutually complementary. 

Agom ethnology differs essentially from KniNor,iiAPHy* with 
which It IS also constantly confused, Init wliich 
in correct language is rather hterature than scienre 
It IS pnrd^ desenptive, dealing with the character* 
utdes, usages, socul and political condition of peoples irrespec- 
tive of their possible physical relations or aflSnities*. The 

^ Gr Vmmmue, jwople. 

* Or. tfm and ^jM^ndnenplkn. 

* Sndi at least is ^ genenl we at these terms enumva fini^sh writers, 
end it 11 desimhle that the dfstinedoa be iwunUdned, both fin the seke of 
deeoeaa, end to avoid the pnedee of Fiendi wnUne, who ahaoit helnttMlIy 
confomd edmdogy end the aynotiyDUiii etbne^any with ethnafiepliy, end an 
thus obliged, when jnedhion ii eewmlel, toepeek of "ethncgiaphie deeenptive.'' 
M. de Easily, emongtt othen, gwee ea unlnuted aeope to ethnagmphy, 
dedanng that it icenlti tom "la synthbe de Umtes las loaneeB qm oat powr 
1nitdrnidioridurlandiaondel*hoBimeetieedeitiadei"i on wUdiM.T. van 
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•ubject^ of ethnngnitby axe the tannus grouiis of peoples 
aken independently one of the other, the sulijerN 
pf ethnology on. the same human groups regaided 
s so many correlated memliers of one at more 
nmnrdial Emilies Heme ethnology, like anthro{)nlog}, ncres* 
xnly proceeds hy the comparative method, co ordmattng its Lirts 
ith a view to deteimining such general questions as the antaiuit) 
r roan, monogenisin or polygcnism, the gtograpbicaUentn or 
•ntres of evolution and (iisjicrsirin , the numtier and essential 
laractenstics of the Aindanuaital htinun tyiies , tlie absolute and 
lative sahie of ratial criteru. nitsi egLaatidn , the origin and 
>010000 ol artMtiLite speech and its value ,«s a test nl race, the 
fluent e of the env'imnment on the cvoiiitton of hiiitian vaneties 
I their pursuits, teniiHYiinient, rLitgiouh suns, grides («t culture, 
e evuliition cif the faiml}, tian, tnlx. and nation. 

In thus dchning the stcqie of ethnobig}. Units have licun 
.>d whic h themselves need ilefinitioii, and all tlie 
ire tliat the meaning of setmu, sue h, for iiisLim t, 
net, tl«H, trtbe, atilt gives nse to tonsiant, often 
angry, dtscus<Hon, amongst wnten on ethtioIogH al suhjw is. It 
no eaaggeratioB to sity iluit many stout vci|uiih.a might have, 
•n spiired, had a rommon undentandiiig |irevailed reganiing 
strut sense of the current teimiiiology »lwn the Amndatioiis 
the science were licing laid w>me few decades ago. Hut in 
culative Imnthea of reaenreh tiiat {trine qiles cMnnot lie estab 
ed liy deductive {iroeeH a /nm'i they are rather the natural 
.'omeof the inductive method Itaaed on cumulative esulencv 
mftntrt. • 

KthndtigU'al ittudiea have now reaedied that stage at whu h it 
na pnmtbic, and therefore desirable^ to dele^ 
e tte exact meamng of the general terms m ttnea in 4cmi> 
men me. Such termi as gmM, twrdrfy “** 

I not here be d n cM H e d . Tbtf belong to all Iminchus of 
igy, and their meaning is cleariy defined in a way tliat gives 
to no nuauiKlertiandingi. Pm the ethnolqpst thcYe is memly 

ihqfn sixiy cilnermitiat lMic'*l'«linagni|ilivMM iDiiiinKtK i«h cmk lUwtk,* 
de rwuhnipcdiiiiM, de IlueMeleguci dn liqgHKir, chi |M]siiwicigtMt” 
etktimUtmintiUl/btmt ttetefaar !>■■< 
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the question whether the Homimdse constitute so many species of 
one genus, or only so many varieties of one speaes, as nill be 
discussed in Chapter VII 

Of stncdy ethnological terms there are two distmct catqpmes, 
one implymg affinity or blood relationship of some sort, or at least 
such dose resembance as pomts at genetic descent from common 
ancestry, the other mvolving no such assumption, vague and mde- 
fimte, but therefore m certain cases all the more convenient, and 
indeed indispensable wherever no theories of kinship are involved 
Each has dins its proper place, and it should be specially noticed 
that although the terms of the definite class are 
mostly rmnvertible with those of the mdefimte, the 
Taraif latter are not to die same extent interchangeable 

with the former, as will presently appear •>— 


Definitx Tbrus 

(tuTolvuig or sngscsbiig the idea 
of LiStiip) 

JHaet 

Out 

Tnbe, 

Famdy 

Taim. 

JfraiuA, 

Stock, S/m 

2yfe. 


Indbfiwiie Terms 
(mdifllrenr to the idea of kuiship). 

DwtStM. 

Sutton, 

Groi^ 

Sorie. 

Nation 

Ptt^k 

Pt^ttltdion. 

Inhabitants 


After assigning their proper liimts to the various branches of 
general Anthropology, Broca sums up with the remark that 
“ethnography studies peoples, ethnology races'* Here a sharp 
contrast is drawn between the definite term rats 
and the mdefimte a contrast entirely in 

accordance with the nature of the tsro subjects. It is obvious 
from die foregoing remarks that ethnography can have nothing to 
do with rats as such, for this term, taken in its stnctest sense, 
involves common descent from an original stock, and is therefnce 
essentially a question of blood. It answers to die brs^voA, stmin 
of cattle.fiurmei8 and bitd«fiuieiers, and is therefore applientde 
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only to groups of individuals sprung, or assumed to be sprung, 
fiom one and the same onginal family. 

But mankind has been so long on the earth, and has been 
subject to such endless migrations, displacements and inter- 
tninglm gs of all sorts, that in die opinion of many sound 
ethnologists few if any pure races now survive. Heme the word 
comes to be used somewhat hypothetically. Certain abstract 
ethnical types are assumed or inferred from a general survey 
of the Hominidte, and the various human groups are i hissed 
together or discriminated according as they approach or ditetgc 
from these abstract types. Hence at present race has rathvi a 
relative than an alisolute value, and Topinard regards the word 
as no more than “permissive” in ethnology He looks upon it 
as synonymous with the natural divitinns of the human latniij, 
however remote the penod at which such divisions were t otisti 
tttted 

For Pnehard race is a collection of individuals firesentiiig 
more or less common features tratismistihle by 
succession, in feet, what would now lie called “per- 
manent varieties, ” the origin of the chamctcristics 
themselves being an unsettled question. Pouchet also regards 
race as practically synonymous mth species. Hence the word 
will have a diiferent meamng according to the difierent views 
entertained on the <iuestiott of the unity or plurality of mankind. 
For those who hold that all the Hominida: form Imt one speetes. 
there can lie but one fundamental race, and the tuirent groupings 
are stnctly speaking unscientiiic, however convenient and evt<n 
necessary for the detailed study of the human femily. It ni.ty lie 
concluded with Uarwin that, at the initial atage of their evolution, 
races having a common origin are varieties of a given spudes, 
which tend themselves to become species. Hence on the assump 
bon that the varieties of the Hominidas have not yet reached tins 
stage, the expreuions Aumaa varutia and hmutn ram arc 
practically synonymous, snd will be so taken in th» work. 

Under race come the irtAe and the eSnr, which terms also 
involve kinship even in a narrower sense, being 
properly subdndsionB of the race or fetnily groups 
connected by the ties of blood and recognising a common sotial 
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organisation whether under hereditary or elected chiefs or elders 
'Ihis organisation, which has been dihgently studied by Morgan 
and others in recent years, throws much hght on the origin of 
human societies , in die hands of these writers it has acquired such 
expansion, that it can no longer be adequately treated withm the 
limits of ethnology proper, and it now forms the basis of Soetology 
which has been raised by Mr Herbert Spencer to the rank of a 
separate science 

Here we are concerned only with the difference between the 

The cun System de- 

■yetemof scent was probably at first reckoned only through 
ktnehip female hne, consequently utenne ties alone 

constituted kmship, the father not being regarded as related even 
to his own children, and not considered as a member of the family, 
as still amongst the Chi (Tshi) people of the Gold Coast and 
elsewhere In this system all the children hear the clan>name 
transmitted through the mother, and the clan<namc thus becomes 
the test of blood'ielationship but the moment descent is 
recognised through the male line also, os amongst the Yorubas 
of the Slave Coast, the dan system breaks down, and the clan 
merges m the tribe. This point, hitherto one of the puzzles of 
etlinology, has been deared up by the late Col, A. B. Elba, who 
remarks dial “since two iiersons of the same dan-name may, 
under the clan-system, never marry, it follows that husliand and 
wife must lie of diSin«nt dans Let us say that one is a Dog 
and the other a Leopard. The dan-name is extended to all who 
are of the same blood j therefore, directly the blood-relationship 
between father and child comes to be acknowledged, the chddren 
of such a pair as we have supposed, instead of bdng, as hereto- 
fore, simply I,copards, would lie Dog-Leopards, and would 
hebng to two clans. They in their turn might marry with 
persons similarly lielonging to two clans, say Cat-Snekes, and the 
of&pringb of these anions would belong to four clans. The clan- 
system thus becomes altogether unworkable, because, as the 
number of clans is limited and cannot be added to, if the clan- 
name still remained the test of blood-relationship and a bar to 
matriage, the result in a few generations would be that no 
mamages would be possible. Consequently the clan-name ceases 
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to be the test of consanguinity, kinship is tiaccd m bome other 
way, and the clan-^tem diMppears' ” 

It IS thus seen tfiat the tnbu » not merely a group of cLins, 
but that Its constitution becomes profoundly moifc 
fied by the gradual substitution of patnardial for 
matnardial rights Dunng this process the expgamous* unions 
necessaiy m Hie dan system to avoid the fatal 
results of too dose in-breeding arc rontmued 
through force of presenbed usage, the conseiiucmtu 
being a general weakening of the tics of blood, on which the < Ian 
was exclusively based, 'llie infusion of foreign dements is later 
increased by inter-tnlial wars, abdiution and the capture of 
women and children. Heni e, olthout^ the idea of (‘onsaiigiitnrty 
persists, the trilie^ as it expaiuls dciiends more and more on 
common social and political institutions and kss tm aitiial 
kinship. Doubtless the foreign dements entering slowly, are in 
great measure slowly alisorlie^ so tliat the fihysiral rhatarters ot 
fbe group are long maintained almost intact} but the time fames 
when than; is no longer any "necessary coneiation iicSaeen the 
social nmt wliidi we call a tnim and the physwal unit udiieh con 
stitutes the dianctenstics of the tndtvidu^ of a certain regiMi*." 

It is, however, to be nodccti that dunng the early ponod of 
human society the mterminglings were nerewanly between closely 
alhed communities} such as the Italic lauins and Sabines, so that 
die racial integrity would lie fittle affected by such incidents as 
the "rape of the Salnnes’'} hence the tnbe amongst peoiiles at a 
low grade of culture is atill commonly taken as a ronaanguiaeMis 
group m ethnological wridnga. Heyoiid the exact sdcmces mcMt 
things are relative, and we live in a world of cempromise*. 

* Tt* i7ib 

* Or. IfMMaatudfi ytaoxoanmage. The cmvMtam tem *xtga»g^ Imm 
iropowd hy M'Lonsi^ Inidta the ciatom of MSkuig a unfit imlsiile th* Itilie. 
md M thw opposed to e wfi ii e iii y (dr. Mfvammfok iMurrniewItlimtlietrnie, 
ununad to be a laterdmiopmmt. 

* Dr Frans Bon, itle Mvttl AmtHam imOim, rrjirlnlcd 

ram the Memobs of the Xntamatbiml Ceqgnei of Aathratiidigy at Cbiniiu 
1893)1 P> 38> 

* Tnh (Let. trihu) hse been rafinwd to an Arwe wnni Awee wsc^i. 
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At the base of the tnbe is the family^ which is the irreducible 
unit of the clan, but which in Anthropology is also 
cUaa”?!^* taken in a wide sense, though always so as to 
imply consanguinity. No difficulty is presented by 
this larger use of the word, which is applicable to any great 
division compnsing a number of more or less closely allied sub- 
groups Thus all mankind may be regarded as a family forming 
one of the five sub-groups of the anthropoidca Similarly the 
primary, and even lesser divisions, of the hominidse may be 
spoken of as so many families in reference to the whole groux^f 
and so on. 

But in its narrower sense no word has given nse to more 
angry discussion than the family, taken as the 
stattmg point of all human soaety. It involvus 
speh questions as ongmal promiscuity, vanoits 
kinds of polyandry, and polygamy as antecedent to monogamy* 
Here it will suffice to state that the assumption of pnmittvc 
promiscuity advocated by so many recent ctbno 
legists IS neither necessary nor even probahltf* 
The views of McLennan and Morgan, which are supposed to 
Kale*, and I*®®® sharjily rritit iaerl 

Weater- by Horatio Hale‘, and by Edward Westermarck of 
marekavinra jielsingfors (Finland) in his able treatise on Tfte 
Origin of Human Marttage (1890), where the condnston isi 
amved at that “m all probability there was no stage of human 
development when marriage did not exist, and the fiither always 
was, as a rule, the protector of bis family Human mamajgtt 


Its origin 


survives in the Gothic thattrf, whence ihery^ Ger. tiorf. If the equation Ih- 
correct, this word meant onginally nothing moie than a village gnmp or com* 
munity, wheieas the clan was always associatetWith the idea of kinshij) , hence 
Ir. or Gael. r/d!;/»saof!spring, descendanUi; and kin^ kind are the SanMUsit 
janana^ Gr. JaU gtns, Old German Chmni, 'I'Iil \^«rd mankind itaerlf 
ib the Anglo-Saxon man^nn^ implying the ultimate kmbhip of all the huuims 
family. 

1 In Langmse as a 7 )sst of Mmied Capanty^ from the Transactions of ilir 
Koyal Society of Canada (1891), where this ethnologist rejects the cattle* 
herding theory, holding with Datum that, from the first, man was a iwirinK 
animal. 
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seems to be an inhentance fiom some apo-liLe progenitor” 
(P 64) *• 

In oonfirmation of tins statement it may be pointed out that 
most if not all of the Simudte, man's nearest akin, 
live either in &mily groups or in small parties 
of several famihes, and construct arboreal shelters Aathfepwd 
where the female and young pass the night. It is *** 
noteworthy that the male gonlla is said to sleep at the foot of the 
tree, while the chimpansee occupies a forked brancli )>elow the 
family resting-place, thus illustrating vanous stages in thucsoliition 
of the family life Some of the New Gidnea and Sudanese 
abongines also build arboreal halntations in whufa all the 
members of the family reside, or take refuge from more imwerfiil 
hostile neighbours* The social unit is thus reached by the 
natural process from below, and not urith IW. T il. Choen by 
implication from above. “If asked I>y wliot warrant we rarry 
back the iniititution of the frmily into the life of the most pnint- 
tive men, we answer that wc cany it luck no farther th.in the 
interest in permanent good. From Iieings inuapalde of such an 
interest, even though connected \iy acts of guneratinn (genetic 
ascent?] with ourselves, we cannot m any intdlq^Ide sense base 
lieen developed*.” Those who have studied these questions m 
fttu never reason m this way. They know that “ primitive men ’* 
lave no thought fbr ''permanent good," though flilly asrate of the 
iresent advantages denved from assodation. It is wdl under 
itood even by the Fuqpaus srho form &mily groups, Imt have 
lot yet readi^ the dan state, as shown Iiy tlto altsence of totems 
he diildren bang named nather from the &tbeFs nor from the 
nether’s side, Imt only from the place of larth. Thus all will 
lave the same name if bom in the same place, and alt will have 
lifierent names if bom in difihrent places*. Here there is no 

’ This wmL, which u smtten m stcriing Bngliili, is of a fiiiulttiiintial 
hancter, snil daservee to be bettor known than it appeers to hetn the Ikighsh* 
wekmg srorld. But the etttjfaet la eo vast, that it mgr alwiet lie saitl aliewly 
> fimn a bopenite Imnoh of the anthropalagioei eaenees intormnliate lietween 
hnolQior proper and sociology. 

* Machtigial, SUamundSutlaHt 11. p. daS. 

* Pr oU gomena w JBtkwt, 1 031. 

* ''Ifighnonportoaodnomedci gemtori na orandunu 1 noml tlellK li«hu 
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dan, tnbe, or government of any kind, but the fiunily m 
everywhere 

Intimately connected with the primary boctal division n 
Tatemfam question of Ma/asm\ whidi Lublmt'k 

Spencer trace back to the general iiracticv 
naming persons after plants and eqieually animals - -Deer, It 
Turd^ Sic —these animals thus in certain cases liecotning h 
ditary ftimly and dan names But Dr £. B. Tylor, {>erh.ips 
first authonty on all questions of pnmitive culture, warns tis 
"while grantmg such a theory affords a ratioiul inturi>retatioi 
gf the obscure facts of totemisin, we must treat it • 
thaTetMue theory not voudicd for by sufficient csidentv, 
withm our knowledge liable to mislead if pushes 
extremes” (iVxw. Culture, ii p ais) It is nevertlieless i 
commonly assumed with M'lwennan {J^etntgAtiy Jim t86y 
diat all or nearly all peoples have passed through this tot 
stage of human society. In its present aspect the toteniie sys 
IS thus set forth by Cob Ganick Mallery . " An antnial or a pi 
or somebmcfc a heavenly iKidy, was mytholngually at first, am 
last sociologically, roiMerted snth all persons of a <xrt,un stc 
who bdieve or once bditned, that it was their tutelar god 
they bear its name Karh dm or gens took as a Iiadge 
objective totem the representation of the tutelar diimun t 
which it was named. As most Indian tnbes were acKithustir, 
object of thdr devotion was generally an animal, e.g. an csigl 
panther, a bufblo...a snake w a fidi, but sometitnes was oni 
the winds, a celestial body, or othcT impressive object or jihc 


dove noKono tjuimh then liifii, rhe iwsnHio in itmi linsthi ildfeicnii, hi 
dwo aenm «hv«si " (Ur Unmemco lawmta, AffmtU w/di ? 

dd Ataa, Tana, 18H4, js 34}. It n ncilawunhy thal in ihb Imnl lo 
form of tbs fiunily gump, it w not the moiber l«i the hther ttnu nilc», »hi, 
that natnaidy need not neeeweunty haw iweeeded |«imn hy, a« n ino r« 
amuined Dram the etndy «f note advanced ieK.Ml ayMem* wnnytly w 
"prnnitive.” 

* Thom the AJgonqnan wind Mm, the {wnper form uf whah ati|iuri t 
stem, tlw dutuebve Iiadge eanihlly gnaided iiy carh member of the 
(Cnoq, JituAt pUMupgm tut fiulfiui biMiui A fAm/nme, ua 

by ft«eln% xv. p. 480^ Frendi ^,J. 
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menon'” This viev may perhaps be accepted, on the 
dmon of reversing the process of evolution Wu are too apt tlb^ 
read mto the pnimtive mind our own elevated thoughts on the 
rdabons between the natural and supernatural orders, else it 
would be seen that the “sociological” must have preceded the 
“mythological” stage Hence the Ixdief that the totem was “a 
god” or “tutelar daimon,” must he regarded, so to say, as an 
afterthought, evolved when the savage mind had become raimblu 
of such a lofty conception Pakuohthic man for instance, was 
certainly not a “aontheist,” or a “theist” of any Lind, yet the 
Dordogne “artists” or the Derbyshire rav cwlwellers may well 
have had their family names derived from the surrounding ttUina 
and other sources, for, as shown, they were ah laUio constituted 
in ftimily groups 'Hie mistake here made is somewhat analogous 
to that of the missionary who deihed the <totemJ of the 
Mabuit^ Islanders Cforrcs Strait), translating tht Son of Gm! 
(Marie 1 t) by the words AngadaM kast, htcsrally “tlie Totem's 
Son.” 'llie cvpressKin remains uninteihgililu to thise Papiuns 
whose totems are still merely family names (cisk miller snake, 
shark, &c.), and have not even learhtsl the rank ot demons 
mudi less tlut of the Supteme lleing lint the generally n eem d 
theory adapts itself fiurly well to the puMsit relatively odvanis’d 
stage of those primitive cultiuus which have here and tlien* sotnes 
what dimly grasped the idea of anthropomorphic gemit powevfitl 
for good or evil, mostly eviL 

The terms hranek, \taek or sfm, Iwtng Itormwed from the* 
“femily tree," always imply «lose kinshi]), and 
theu* use should give rise to no amh^iit}. Km stwJi, * 

words of snch precision have necessarily less CH^ ***"* 

rency in anthropological than in linguistic studies. 'Ibis is we’II 
seen in Powell^ cLissifiration »1 the North Amcncan Induins 
(Washington, i8gt), where the exjiression “stock language” is 
always intelh^hle, whereas “stock race” has to lie used with 
great reserve. 'Hie philologist has no doubt at all almut tlie 
radical dtfluience lietween, for instance, the Iroiiuian and the 

> PHtanwnlnie «f tke Ammtoa Tkatk Ammal the 
Burm^hthtritfgh Washiagtoa iHgj, jv pdi. 
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Algonquiaxi stock languages, while the anthropologist scarcely 
admits two distinct Iroquian and Algonquian physical types 
Much of the confusion pervading most ethnological treatises 
anses from inattention to this fundamental contrast between 
ethnical and hnguistic relations, as will presently be seen. 

stands apart from all other general terms in ethnological 
nomenclature It is not a race, a tnbe or a family, 
ablSfttuSn concrete division whatsoever , but is rather 

m the nature of an abstraction, a model or pattern to 
which all possible divisions are referable* Ongmally meaning a 
mould or matrix, or rather a casting from a mould ^ it is taken as 
a summary of all the characters assumed to be proper to a given 
class or group Thus type becomes the standard l>y which we 
measure the relative position of individuals m a group But in 
practice no individual exists, or ever did exist, who is entirely 
conformable to any given standard. Hence type necessarily 
resolves itself into a question of averages , individuals possessing 
most of the characters peculiar to a group are said to be typical 
members of that group, and even this only in a relative sense. 
They approximate nearer than other members to the ideal, but 
none absolutely reach it There is, for instance, no perfect 
embodiment of the Caucasic or of the Mongolic tyjie, and it has 
been well remarked that large proportion of mankind is made 
up, not of extreme or typical, but of more or less generalised or 
intermediate forms*,” 

Exaggerated specimenh, hypertypes, ,is they are cdllud, do 
however occur, but only in one or two respects, such are the 
Fyian Kai Colos, who are said to be *< hypertypical Melanesians,** 
because of the excessive dolichocephaly of their crania (Natver). 
But it would be rash to assert that these aborigines, of whom little 
is otherwise known, are even typical Melanesians in eveiy respect. 
Other forms of the word, such as proto-type, sub-type, etc., exjilain 
themselves. But it should be noted that in its simplest form 
type is also occasionally used in a concrete sense, as 
conSrte^tJml! when wc say that the Ba-twa are a type of the 
Afncan Negritoes, meaning that they are typical 

* Gr, TiJirrw, to strike, hence a stamp or cUetinguishing mark. 

» Flowei and I.ydekker, Mammals Hvini" and extinct^ 744, 
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negntoes This use of the word, however, often gi\es tisc to 
misunderstandings which, as obsened tty M. Sanson, might Iw. 
avoidtid by using the more definite expressions “tacial type,” 
“speufit. type,” and so on*. 

Most of the Indefinite turns also explain themsehes and «ith 
ordinary care ran scarcely lead to any mistinder* 
standii^ llie chief point to oiiseivc is that the niteMm***'' 
definites and indefinites are not necessarily inter- 
(hangixtlde, Ksaiise the latter do not ronnote or imohe the 
attnlmtes of the ftiriner. Thus a iiranth is always a dnisnei, 
sec tion or group , iiut divisions set tions or grotips need not lie 
lennches. *ihe Melanesians are a Iiranth, settuai or dniMon of 
the Negro sttak, tbv'y an* also a settton or tlnisttin, lait not a 
liranch, of the Oteantc {icoples who dti twit fiirtn a fiinnly group 
'Ilie Kqicliaks may tie rilletl a tnlic tir a honleindiBi n ntly of the 
Ustwg liratiih tif the 'IHirki rate, latt they an* a hortle only 
of the Mongolo Tuiki nomads their affinitws Iwing with the 
Turku not with the Mongtd division 

J/mfe, from .rir/f, «nf«r, a tent, then a group of tents * omiu host, 
army, diflfers flora tnlic, in that it implies no kinahi|u 
Imt only a group of nonads Imught together fbr * 
predatoiy mr other {wrpaiieR. Many of the ”Tatar hordea” were 
lot Tatar (Mongols^ at all, but of Tmfu atodc. The Sudanese 
fofiw, are not a ‘'tnbu,” an they have Iteen deicnbed, tint a hmde, 
i litnd of riftrair from all the aurrounding tnlwx (Mandttqpins 
‘hdaba, itontliania and othen), brought together by Samciry to war 
igainst the French in die Upper Niger iiaain, and to raid the land 
or sLivch and plunder (rSpfi-ps)- Thhi ta the obvimw hiatoric and 
;eneral ethnological mm of the teim Awulir, which hoa to lie made 
he starttfig point of human aodety onlylqr those writers who with 
d* lomnan evolve order out of "promiaeuity.” *'If wemayprcqierty 
‘huniaa the term fiiinily la a sdentifie appellation for the earliest 
roup of human beingi, and if we nay coaairtemly eali it the 
orde, tioiTOwing the Mrm ftom M*L8nnan, we diali, at leiat, 

' /M. dtJk Stt, i'Amkrtf. Jaoe— Oei, iMg^ P- 400, Ail wM ogm wilk 
lu miaiabit lhai "il y amali avaniaga k as pas m amir, itaM hr laagags 
ubMpaiaglipw, iTnpraiihMH vagma qal nv aervem qal abseuiee ho bMat” 
IxJ. 
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be deanng the -my to prevent a misconception from u. confu 
in terminology’ ” Here Aorde u taken as practically synnnyn 
mth Aerd, and “confusion” would be better avoided by fnu 
mafeing tibe substitution Then horde will recover its hisl 
ngnibcance, and M*'Lennan's “HAeory tAf PtmUrve Jh 
Hard" will at least have the merit of putting the point at i 
in intelligible language This “cattle-herd” theory is a ] 
assumption, an unsocntific deduction, laibed on bLink ignni. 
of &cts that can never be known until the six lal life of col 
man is recovered The nearest analogous case is the soi lai h 
the higher apes, who, as seen, do not herd together, Imt liv 
bmily groups. But the lehs is known alxnit tluse relations 
thicker the tomes devoted to their exposition 

through the horde the tnbe esiiands into the miton ami /r 
MatiM vbere the idea of me e or kinship is ikstioyix 
universal mixture 'the nation rotnpiisis all 
mhaintants of a given region snbjcrt long enough to one |Kdi 
system to have acquircxl a lertiin oiitwaiil iiniioriint), a luiiii 
standard of social usages, interc'sts, aspirations, gmvrally 
language, literature and religion Hut althmigh not invol 
common origin, it tends towards ethiu(.U uniforinit) or unit) 
the gradual fusion of diverse elemuiils m .i iinitoriti type. S 
nations, such as the Swedes, h.ivc in gre.tt measure iu‘i|iiiRil • 
uniformly, anil with them raif and niitmti Ihioiih* inaitii 
^ convertible toms. People is a still ittnre tl 
* expression, and may k taken to (xnupnse in 
singular all the unixnnbineil Motions oi the R.ttinn, in the p 
an aggregiite of nations remotely conneiud tiy vtigiie tradiii 
oUied languages and espeiially a common social ruhiire. ‘I’hu 
speak of the “Uungoruin pcxiiile,” an eximissinn whirii iml 
the T7gnan Magyars, the (ksfitian Transylvanians, several 
groups, the Rumanians of laitin speech, and othem Monrly 
merged in a common nationahty althinigb liviiqf under a enm 
pohtical administmtion. So also die wider c'xpnsdon *• Kitro| 
peoples” emlnaces many nationu mostly of Aiyan s|tctxb 
culture. 


‘ (S. (iummit, /nW. iHNK, |s 119 
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The foregoing remarks may be lUiistratcd l»> the following 
eounple^ in whirh the definite and indefinite temn 
areinitahcs. Dr flronhyatekha, who visited Kngland iwtwting ^th« 
in 1894, IS a ^lybor/ mcmlier of the Turtle e/a« nf mtei and m 
the Mohawk */Ap, who are a tmubh of the Iroquois 
natim, 'I 1 ic Irmition themselves, who 5 pcak a sMi language, 
form an important uthm of the \mcriean ramty of the Honii 
nido;, that is of the human /amt(y in the sub order Anthropendea of 
the order Primates. 



CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


Man’s Place in the Animal Kmgdom— The Pnmotes— *OUl Divisions* 
rumana and Bimaiuir-New Divisions Lemuiouleft and Amhiinioutta 
The five fiumlies of the AnthFopoidea—- Their mums m time amt sjmilc 
Diamm of the Anthmoul families — Ktkuons of the l^ily llominuKi* ti> 
the mmily Snmicke— Comparative Table of the SimiidAi and tlcmiiiiul.1 
Gibbon, Oiang, Gmnlla, Chimpanzee; Diyonithecus , Iloiutimta > 
Fomls of resemblance to and diiTerence fican die Simiule-Ornmii tif 
Man by Oeation or Evolution-*-Cr«.atinn Thuny inarU'qiute 
Iheoiy adequate— Natuial and bupcmatunil vitas reumuled -Difittultiifs 
of the progressive evolutiomst Uieoty— Views of do Quatrefafses, de 
Mortillet and Seigi-— The Castenednlo Mail-- Strgi’s "l^eittiry floniimiU* 
— Quateinanr Mon— Cannstaclt Man n^eUed-- NeamlerthaJ ammied— The 
Quaternary Homimdn— Kallmann's DauLrtyims Persistence of pi imitu i. 
types— Views of hiench, Knglish and Ameilcnit Aiithro|aii<^sts Difii- 
culties of the Dauci^us thcoiy^Anologgr tifthc h quido! Their evotuf imi 
— Keigi's Tertiary uominiila! ie)ectcd***?crsislc*nue of, mid KcsersalH lo, 

S I types reconciled with evolutionaiy teaUiings (!»mi|«inittse 
s ^Pleistocene irnminulu and hc)uuU linmil stogen of idiyHicnl 
i from a postulateil Anthropoid Miocene itfccuiscir. 


At the end of the foregoing Chapter manS poution tn thu 
kingdom 'mu determined from the purt'ly 
roological standpoint ITiat he w an animal, and 
as sudi must be rdated to other awimsk , jg no 
disoovery of modem science. Even the schoolmen defined him 
ss ammo/ raitonab, a definition which the ethnologist may accept 
without hesitation as at least psrtly true. What modern saenre 
has done is to gjve precision and compIetencM to this definition, 
by fuong the place of man as an animal m the eg 
and by separating him, mainly in virtue of his exelarive poaMs 
Sion of articulate speech, from other aaimals to whom the leason* 
mg faculty can scarcely be demed. Man will aceordngiy here lie 
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constdered as a rational animal {wssessing th« t.u,ult} nf articu- 
late spiwch 

Zoologists detach from the Class Mammals the large and 
widespread group of Apes and HalT-Aiies (lamiurs), ^ 
which in all modem ^tems ronstitiite the inde- * 

pendent order Pnmeh^, so named liy lannt berause viewed as 
a whole thr^ are the chief or most highly siituaii/ed 
members of the class Cuvier made two divisions won* 
of the Primates the Quadrumam or "fonr-handedt" Quadittman* 
compnsmg all the Aiws and Hatf-A{».s whose four *“** 
extremities are more or less iirehensile^ and the BmaiM or 
‘*two-handedt’' comprising the single genus tlvnut, that is, lain 


alone, whose two anterior extremities aie pahcnsiie (tnu. lunds), 
while the two hinder are true feet. Itut thvse terms, aftei plajing 
u huge part in antiiroiioloigual writings, Iiave fillen into disuse, 


luang not only unsatisfatlory but even itiisleaditig. “ Anatoniic 
ally the foot of a{ies agrees fiu* more with tlu loot of nun than 
with his hind, and similarly the a|iv\ baiui rLSeinlJes man's hand 


and differs from his feet. Kven estiitiaUsI pl})sicilogi(.iliy, or 
acxiording to use, tlie hind throughout the whole order ( l’nnMtes| 
remams the prehensile oigan/irr<>uMf/<*«r, white tlie ptedoniinant 
\mtU(m of the friot, however preheiwte it lie, is tonsuntfy ioto. 
notive 'l*heKfare the term Qwubrumttmt w a]it to i« misleadiitg, 
•tnee anatomieally Imth apea and man have two hinds and a pair 
If feet'.” 


Kiuluding the Hats which had lieeit classed by linnc* with 
he Pnmates rcrent aystenutiata apiit the Order into 
he two sultordetn ixmtmddea and ntinT*^?*** 

nd subdivide the Anibropoidea*, that is the *‘nuin- 
ke forms*’ Into five frunihea, of which the Umi- 

constitute the fifth. Of the other fiimilica two, ***^** 


> St (ieuige M ivih, MammiAjfh is Mk 

* Hr, "A/Atmm and dln>ibfm, »1w|m, hamv in lim i4tt]iv« fiain «n like, 
m of nuM Tiw term cUh ni a mflia hu a wMv ai^sllnn in clbtedi^, fat 
iirh It Mraai to diitnignbli bntwean grunin nwibrinalda lu ttkl uune i«r hwH 
raigent fmai ■ ifiven lypt. Hunt Ibt Aahnnii nw true .Vrwwi, nhnnw tiw 
In Kafirs aie rathar ASgraAf. So Mmgiludt Omtimf, iltuttuAmi and 
m. 
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Tha five JSapohda (Marmosets) and CAidt/& (Amencan 

Antbiopoidea monk^) are exclusively confined to the Neiv 

Family World, while the two others, Cereepttheeiiet (baboons 
macaques and other apes generally long-toiled), and 

&muja (Gibbon, Orang-utan, Andiropopithecus or 

m tun* and Chimpanzee, and Gonlla, all taillcM) are confined 
to the tropcal and temperate regions of the Old 
World The range of the Simudae is atill further restricted at 
present to die tropics. Gibbon and Oiang to Indo-China and 
Malaysia, Chimpanzee and Gonlla to equatorial Africa. But in 
former tunes they extended frr lieyond these limits, the fossil 
remains of a true Chimpanzee PalaofttHeaa or Anthropopakteus 
avaltnsu) havmg been found in the phocene of the Panjab, an 
extmet Gibbon {IVtopttkecus) in the Middle Miocene of France, 
and m the same geological formation a somewhat genctaliacd 
Simi a n (pryt^Oheeus) approamatmg nearest to the Chimp.inzee, 
but also showing affinities to the Gonlla, and even to the Cuico- 
pitheade But it should be remembered that in the Miocene, 
and generally before the fost icc-agu of which there is any 
evidence, the tropical zone extended for lieyond its present 
limits, and certainly composed all the regions where these 
fossil apes have been found (sue p. as, 34). Heme it is im- 
possible to infer from their remains diet die Kimiidte at any 
time hved in colder chmates than that of their present ui|uatorMl 
habitat 

It IS important to note that man has points of 1 ont.u t with all 
these genera of the Sumidte, as well as with the other tainibcs of 
the suborder*, and further that "the differences between man and 
die Anthropmd apes are really not so marked as those which 
separate the latter from the American monkeys*.” 
Umerif^ position in the suliordcr is pLiced in a clear 

accomiianying diagram of the live 
VnimtM. ftmihes, where the distance between the Honnnidai 

* So muM (uw the Iinics wnh the half atm that «m»c /letbigMs trace 
man dne^j fiom the saburder Ixmn withoni paeMiiK tho«|{h ilw line «if 
uthn^s at oU. This view, however, leenu iiuinewhai iwoihnicttl, aivl 
does not ojipear to have lieen token seiuiiidy by qitcialists. 

• flower and lydekicer, «/. at. p. 740, 
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and the Old World anthropoids i& Ic&s than that between the 
latter and the two New World groups: 


HnnainAa 



nBNBKAUSXD ANrHXOPOtU FURM. 

It is pojHilorly supposed that, according to evohitionary 
teachings, man is ''descended’' from the Gorilla, or jtaindMMof 
the Chimpaniee, or from some other member cd'the mn wtto 
SumidsB, his aesicst eongeneis. But no sane 
ovolutiomst holds sndi a doctrine^ and from this diagnm it is 
mode evident that the ascent of the Homnudm » in an itt>> 
l«|icttdcsit Une from amne long extinct geneniised fbm^ fifom 
ivhich the other branches also spring in independent linea AU 
uve some ihatutes in common, while each presents some 
ipecixl duuneteri, rite source of which is to be eought {isrtiy 
rerfaaps in a oomromi preeanor, but tnainly in thdr independent 
levelopmoit along divergent Imee of lyowth. At the same time 
he pdnts of res e mM e n ce between the Hominidte and the 
hmiidm are fhr mote nitmetoua than betwe en die Hominidse and 
ny other group, fiom which It nay be infinTed that the diveigenee 
f the Id^wr gronpa really took plaea in die aequence indicated 
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in the diagram Hence for the ethnologist the study of lOtin 
compamtove ^om the physical side is naturally confined to his 


TaUeofthe 
five genera of 
fhe aimndiB 
and of fhe 
fiunily 


Qibbon 


position in respect of the higher apes These 
alone axe consequently included in the suhjoinesi 
Tables in which those points only are indicated 
that ^ve a more or less direct beanng on tin* 
relations of the Homimdse to the Siiniidse* 

Gibbon (Syldiata) Ranges Indo>China and Malay Artlii* 
pelagOj Speaes, Stamang {JBy/oieUu of Sumatra, 

largest {3 feet high), and specially remarkable for its well de 
veloped chin, m tins and its wide chest approximating n«are*r tn 
man than any other ape, Hoolock {H hmJodi) of South Assam anti 
Upper Imwady Basin, with distinetly aqmline no5e ; White hantlcd 
Gibbon {H bu) of Tenassenm and Malaysia, Dutt'colouiud 
Gibbon {JB ea/Bbides) of Malaysia, Tufted 
Gibbon {IT fdtatus) of Siam and Camitoja, the 
extinct PboptBueus of the Middle Miocene of Fhinre. 'I he 
Gibbons axe the only apes diat haintually walk erect, with .t 
quu^ waddling gait, resting on the hmd feet alone with Mik 
planted flat on the ground, great toe wide apart, and the dts 
proportionately long arms held upwaidb, sometimes honiontall> 
Voice much like man’s at a distance— a peculiar wailing note ami 
a doable call {lioo4od^ Dorsal vertelme la to 14, tibs 7 to H 
on eadi side with angles more marked than in any of the otiu 1 
genera except man, slender figure 

Oranoutan {S$mta), Only two known speuvs of whith »V. 
uifynis IS confined to Borneo and Sumatra, reddinired , male 4 ft, 
4m h]{^ bulky body, extremdy short legs and long iintis nsw h< 
mg when erect down to the ankles, walks slowly and ddiliemtciy, 
resting on the knuckles of the hands and the outer sides of the 
ieet, the soles being turned mainly mwatds; haldts ariiofleal, 
nests of bouj^ and leaves, food exclusively vegetable. The 
reddish-brown hsir covers the whole body, and in adult 
fonns a well-developed beard, thumb and great toe veiy shunt 
onuw vertebrra la as in man , la pair of ribs, bnon 

much convoluted and more huinan>ltke than in any 


* Data nuunh' fiom Flower and Lyddcker, tffl, ttt. 




OKANCHUTAN. 
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oAer ape, skull highly vaulted and bmchycepholic, supennli,ir> 
ndges moderatdy developed and not prominent as in (fOnlla; 

teeth of male very large, hps thicker than in any other ape 
n^wiama of a speoes of Orang (a broken canine) have lM.cn 
found in die Lover Pliocene of the Sivdlik Hills, showing former 
range northwards to the Himalnjras. 

Goriiaa {GmBa) only one known siiecies {G santffit) mn* 
fined to West Equatonsl Afaca, lietwcen the CameroonH and lamer 
Congo nver , massive body and limln thickly covered with blackish 
hair, huger m bulk than man, Imt owing to the short legs never over 
5ft 6m high , m upright position arms reach to middle of lower 
leg, veiysltort dinmb, great toe relatively longer, 
" * digits of hands and feet portly united by integu- 
ment, skull dohdiooephahe, with enoimous siipemhaiy arthes, 
giving the gonlla its pecuharly feroaous aspdet t canines of male 
very huge and inclined outwards in Iioth jaws , car small hut welt 
developed, with a rudiment of the human lobe, orliits also more 
human m diape than m other apes; dorsal vcrtelme 13, as in 
chimpanzee, vnst lacks the at eenintlr, as in thimpanzee and 
man , brain convoluted like th.it of omng, Init otherwise ap|imxt* 
mates nearest to the human type, from which it diffiars only in its 
mfenor size and weight and in the mme ^iiimctric.iUy cmivoluted 
cerebrum, which is less complicated with sciomlary and tertkiy 
convolutions Ihe gonlla walks with hacks of dosed hamb and 
flat soles planted on the ground ; voice a cleq* guttural aonnd, 
vBiymg from a grunt to a roar , lives in family groups, female and 
young passing the night in the tiiees, at foot of which the male is 
said to sleqp , he is much laigcv than his mate, and tenda to turn 
greyish in old ago 

Cbimpamzbx t Two known apedes {A. /w> 

A, ea/mt), nnging over inter-tropiosl Afiiha, beridet 
die eztmct A. stvabntit of the IVoeene of Northern India , both 
sexes much alike, the chid diflkrenee being the higer canines of 
die male: extreme height 5 feet; colour btaUcer than ia gorilla 
Md ears reladvelylaiger, but arn» shorter, wadihig 
only a litde below the knee; the Chimpansee 
comes neatest to man in this as in some other lespeete, sudi as 
the better devetoped thumb and groat toe, presence of whiskan 
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qre-brow$ and lashes, more rounded and £tr less ragged roronal 
region of the ulmll, relatively much smaller canines and m the 
dmtition generally, is also more gentle, mtelligent and sonal, 
living not only m family groups vrea. in parties of seseial 
famihes, builds arboreal shelters for the female and young, the 
male sleeping lower down, according to some observers 

Obydfithbcus, an estmet anthropoid from the Middle 
Miocene of Francs same sue as and apparently neaast allied to, 
Chimpaiuee, figures largely m ethnological wi Kings Isiing taken 
by certam theorists as the precursor of man in Kun)|>e Dut I tryo- 
pithecus appears to represent a moic generalised memlier ot the 
ftmily, that is, an carher and simpler type iioin 
" which the four hving genera of SiniiicLe and the 
fiumly Hommidas may have ascended. Consequently 1 )ry< qathec us 
must have been hugest removed firom man in time, and must 
have possessed fewer properties of a spenally human c Isinu uy. 
Between It and man many mom gaps would hast to Ite lifidgnl 
frum, fbr instance! between Chim)iansut‘ and man. Hut, as 
above shown, man cannot he di.nved diiertly from (luinptti/tx* , 
how much less from Diyopithciusl So imicti may he iidemd 
from what htde u known of this fossil, whuh is re|»tesi‘nitd 
only by a single species whose duntitum stands at a s(.igp oi 
evolution intcrmedute lietween the C’cicopithwida* and (htnila, 
consequently lower than that of .ill the SiiHiickv. » A gradual 
transition in the form of the nuuidihle ni.i>, iiuhcd, In; traced 
from Diyopitfaecas, thronj^ Gorilla, to Auflimpopithtstiis" (Mower 
and Lydekker), and this » all that can In.* said ibr tlie “hiim,in 
characters” of Dryopithecus on which so many fimeifni tiumnvs 
have been built How little it is may he seen from tliu fart tliat, 
slthough the mandible (lower jaw) of Amhm|H*{uth«nis (Chiiii 
panzee) approximates in some resiierts to the human, it does no 
m lessdqgree than that of the i^himn, whirh on the whole Is the 
least human of all the Suniidai. In any case it would h.ive to !« 
shown ^tAe later evolution of Diyepitheitis prnreedvd rather 
m the direetioi of Hommidm than of Hiiitiidie, in the aliscmc c4 
intermediate forms, there is of course no evidem e oi this. 'Hie 
same remark wiU apply to PtihaaiOkn^s nnitti discrtveied 
(1894) m Java (p. 144). 
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Hohikida (Linn^’s Genus jffi/m), with no speaiic divisions, 
but four pniuary vaneties, all connected by end- 
less intermediate forms or sub-voneties > spread over hobU 
all or most of the habitable world from Pleistocene 
tunes Ifoma jEthtoptcus {liegco}, most of Afnca and Australasia , 
Bmo Mb^hcHs, most of Asia and Mala}rsia, parts of Europe, 
Homo Caueasutis, most of Europe, parts of Asia and Afiica 
originally, later everywhere , Homo Amertiaiius, all the New World 
Mam pomts of resemblance with the Simiidm in physical 
structure i The general meitemteal sinteture, the 
fiamework of all Iieing cast on the same lines, so 
foot all may be conceived as merging or tending to 
meige one in the other, although at present the 
primary groups are not muted by any intermediate forms a The 
complete disappearance of the iatl m all, nothing remaining 
except a few caudal vertebras, invisible in the living snigert , hence 
the folly of the quest for “ tailed men,’'.iJl rqiorts regarding whom 
(Borneo, E<iuatorial Africa) may be dismissed as fobulous If no 
jpeaes even of genus Gibbon can show any external trmu of this 
ippendis, It cannot lie expected m any variety, however low, of 
he Hominidse, by £tr the most specialised group in the suliorder. 

The two antenor and the two binder efetrmiths fairly wdl 
leveloped throughout as true hands and feet rtsiiectively. 4 /He 
UniiiiMt whicli as rcgaids the number and se(|uence of the teedi 
8 the same in all the Old World Anthroiwulca as in man. 5. 
Sar, universally well devdoiied, but lobelc*ss in the Apes Gonlla 
lone showing a rudiment of the human lobule. 6. Emat, wbirlt 
n form and gcncial structure is much the s«ime in man and Apes, 

. Hjfotd\\<ma 8. /jvor 9. CierMW, nil idtmticoL 
Mam points of difference from the Simlidm 1-— i. HraiH, 
bsdutely as well os relatively mncli smaller in aU ^ 

pes than in man, liighest omnial capnaty of diflkfMKe&on 
Imng and Cbuniianaue, which in this respect 
pproximate nearest to the human, s6 and syl culiic inches 
ispecbvdyt lowest normal in man 55. s. Sraat-aut, much 
uger in man relatively to the facial jurt of the skull 3. Vert^nU 
'obtmn, completely adapted in man alone to the erect position, 
emg curved doubly so as to perfectly balance the head. 4 . Zm. 
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much longer in men than in apes relatively to the arms 5. Great 
toe, longer m man, and not opposable to the other digits. 
Although this IS one of the most marked differences between the 
two famihes, it is not a strong zoological character, since it 
depends on a slight change in the form of a single bone (the 
entocuneiform) , in the human embiyo also the hallux (great toe) 
IS opposable till the fourth months 6 Nose, well dei'eloped in 
man, vay slightly prominent in the Apes, except the Hoolock 
Gibbon, in which it is aquiline 7 Dentttwn, forms in man alone 
an uninterrupted senes of horse-shoe shapes without prominent 
canine teeth , but the canines of the lower and higher races difier, 
the crown of the former being larger relatively to the neck, and 
terminating, hke those of the Apes, m a sliarp point, usually nm* h 
worn (F Regnault), 8. Chin, developed in man alone, though 
in one Gibbon (Siamang) the union of the mandibles forms n 
slight projection like the human chin. On the other hind “tlurc 
18 no chin in the jaw of the Cannstadt [.Spy] race, and the large 
angle approaches without nearly equalling that of the anthropoids ” 
(Cope, Genealogy of Man, Amer. Natutahst, April 1803, p. ,330}. 
9 JHiair, covers the whole liody in .ill the .\nthropoids, restnetud 
mainly to the scalp and parts of the f.icc in man ; the human hair 
IS woolly, or qiiasi-woolly in Homo AfSthioptciis, never in any of 
the true apes, 01 even of the half apes, except the Woolly fonntir 
(Avakts lamger) of Madagascar. Greyncss with years is also a 
human feature, although the tendency has been observed in 
Gonlla. Traditional reports regarding "h.tiry men'* haw liecn 
vended only in the case of the Ainu peojile of Nrath jfaimn, with 
whom the chameter is certainly racial. 10, Voiee, snartinikite 
m all anthropoids ; articulate in all the hominidse, who conse- 
quently are alone endowed with the gift speech. This, with 
the associated intellectual qualities, separates man altogether 
from his anthropoid congeners, and coniic(|uentIy from all other 

> “ Joiqa'an irtwtl&me mob de la vie lalia uterine l\utiettiation lia gmi 
orteil (lu foetus humoln est oblique, exaetement comme ehn ies siiqgesi i.'at 
seulement au quatnime mols qn'on fat tmuve IrankformAe" (Haltmrn, Xatet 
Ittwtaines jPn/hiOon^uet, p. 4). The great toe i» still sumewlmt itpiHMsble 
among the Annamese, who hum this cirenmstance have always been known to 
the Chmew as Giao-Chi or *' Crosstoes.” 
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creation. 


members of the animal kingdom, with which his connection thus 
appears to be mainly physical As an animal he is a member of 
the Anthropoidea j as a speaking and reasoning animal he stands 
apart and alone in a separate category, for “the essential attributes 
which distinguish man, and give him a perfectly isolated position 
among living creatures, are not to be found in his bodily structure ’’ 
(Flower and Lydekker, p. 739). 

The general relations of man to the Simiidse, as seen in the 
skdcton, are shown in the accompanying diagram, reduced from 
Huxley’s Maris Place in Nature, 

From the data supplied by this Table, one important point 
comes out very clearly — that man cannot possibly 
by ascend^ directly from any of the living anthropoid 
apes. He has some physical features in common 
with each, some different from each, some, and 
these not the least important, entirely peculiar to himself. Con- 
sequently, even on the physical side he stands somewhat apart 
from, but yet so near to, all, that his origin can be explained only 
by a process of natural evolution from a common precursor, or 
else by direct creation; there is absolutely no other alternative. 

If what may be called the deus ex machin& view be 
theory**^” accepted, then the gate to further inquiry is closed, 
ethnology becomes ethnography, and we revert to 
the stage at which the question stood in the uncritical times when 
dogmatism usurped the chair of science. Only dogmatism would 
still have to grapple with many new and hoi)elcss difSculties, 
resulting from the cumulation of a multiplicity of fresh facts, which 
point unmistakeably at natural processes of development. Such, 
for instance, are the caudal vertebne and other rudimentary” or 
atrophied® organs which man has in common with the anthro- 


^ Obviously ascend^ not descend \ so Broca; Quant moi, je trouve plus 
de gloire k monter qu’i descendre, et si j’aclmettals Tintervention d«s impres- 
sions sentimentales dons les sciences, je dirais qne j’aimerais mieux €tre un 
singe perfectionnd qu’un Adam d^n^r^*’ [Mlmaim dAnihropdegiCf in. 
p. 146). 

* Owing to their careless use even by scientific biologisu, some confuston 
prevails rej^ing the meaning of these two terms, which are not by any means 
synonymous although constantly taken as such. A mdimmiaiy organ is one 
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poids, and which, being useless, are inexplicable on the assumption 
of creation by infinite wisdom, but quite intelligible by the theory 
of evolution, “In order to understand the existence of rudi-^ 
mentary oj^aris we have only to suppose that a former progenitor 
possessed the parts in question in a perfect state, and that under 
changed habits of life they became greatly reduced*/' 

But the supernatural view can in no way get rid of evolution, 
which is indispensable to any theory that attempts 
to account for many patent facts in the natural In^SSeieM. 
history of the Hominidse. It is not, for instance, 
pretended that all the Hominidse were independently created, but 
one only. Consequently the transition from, say, the Homo 
Caucasicus (if he was the starting-point) to the Homo i^Ithiopicus, 
must have been effected by some natural evolutionary process ; 
firom this there is no escape for the creationist. Now the typical 
white man differs enormously from the typical Negrito, so much 
so that they would have to be regarded as separate species but for 
the intermediate forms in actual existence. Here then we have in 
any case a range of evolution scarcely less* than that which is 
covered by the transition from Gibbon to Orang or Chimpanzee. 
The difference is obviously one of degree only, and not of kind, so 
far as regards physical structure. 

Creation being thus useless unless supplemented by evolution, 
it may be dropped, or reserved for such points, if Evolution 
any there be, whidi cannot be explained by the theory add- 
natural process. TOs process is adequate for the **“***“ 
early or initial stages of development ; it may therefore be safely 

ho to say* Ijoginning its life history, as for instance, the elementary diin amt ear- 
lobe in some anthropoids, which are more fully deve!o{)ed in man. An afrppAied 
orj^n is one, on the contrary, which has run its course, completed its life 
history, leaving only a trace of its former existence, as, for instance, the caudal 
vertebroc, remnants of a tail in the anthro|K)ids and in man. Rudiment is the 
I.at. rttdim&Uum^ from rudU^ rough, unfinished; {(trophy is the Gr. drpo^fa, a 
wasting away through lack of nourishment, from d negative prefix and 
to nourish. 

^ Darwin, Douoni o/Jktan, p. 95 of 1885 ed. 

> Huxley implies that it is even more, for he declares that the gulf between 
civilised and savage man is wider than that between the savage and the highest 
apes. M(gn*s Place in Jtlcdure^ p. 78. 
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condaded that primitive man, whether it be Haeckel’s Homo 
;prim^entits alahtSf or any other postulated form, was not created 
- „ but evolved. It need scarcely be added that 
excluded abso- creation, as possibly standing behind ail living 
luteiy. organisms, is not excluded absolutely, but only 

relatively to the Hominidse, with whom alone ethnology is con- 
cerned. 

This attitude towards creative agency leaves science unshackled, 
and gives a free hand to the biologist within the limits of the 
existing order, without prejudice to dogmatic pre- 
conceptions, without oflFence to extremists on either 
wieT further advantage of obviating the 

^ ’ irreverent and unorthodox ‘ introduction of the JS/is 

Supremum^ with Cuvier and other supernaturalists, to account for 
every successive change in the animal series, or else of needlessly 
and rashly abolishing the Ens Stiprmmm altogether, with the 
presumptuous modern materialistic school. Natural philosophy is 
not called upon to solve, or indeed to deal at all with, these 
transcendental questions, which may well be left to metaphysicians 
and theologians. It has certainly no right to dogmatise over 
subjects beyond its sphere, about which it can never know any- 
thing, although it may justly claim the right to dispense with the 
aid of the creative force within the limits of legitimate speculation. 
In this middle course would seem to lie the true ultimate “ recon- 
ciliation of Science and Religion 

^ Irreverent^ because such implied bungling and tenbitive clTurts lu arrive 
at more perfect types of organic life are derogatory to Infinite Wisdom; 
thodox^ because multi-creation is not warmnletl by, init oj>|K)sed to, Scripture, 
which speaks only of three creative acts within the Inolngical horizon two f*»r 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and one for man. In the evil days iif 
rampant sacerdotalism Cuvier must have shared the stake with tiioidano 
Bruno. 

* So Lamarck: **Sans doute, rien nVxiste que jiar la voionte du Sublime 
Autwr de toutes choses. Mais pouvons-nous lui aNsigiier des regies flans 
l^execution de sa volont^ et fixer le mcxle <iu’il a suivi k cet dgard ? Sa puis- 
sance infinie n’a-t-elle pu creer un ordre de choses qui donnat successtveineni 
rexistence k tout ce que nous voyons comme k tout ce qui existe et que nous nc 
connaissons pasP.-.Respectant done les decrets de cette sagchse infinie, j« me 
renferme dans les homes d’un simple observateur de la nature” 
zoologique^ I. ch. iii.}. 
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Man being thus evolved, evolutionists themselves are con- 
fronted with a difficulty which they cannot shrink 
from discussing. It is obvious from his physical ofUw pn^re*- 
rclations to the Simiidse that the beginning of his evoiuwon- 
evolution must date from the incalculably remote “****“*’*'' 
miocene times, when Dryopithecus, and no doubt other fairly 
developed anthropoid forms, had already made their appearance : 
for, as seen, from none of these can man lie derived. \Vliere then 
does he part company with all other liranches of the sulmrder, and 
enter on his own proper upward development ? Here the absence 
of intermedute links, owing to the necessarily imperfect state 
of the paliuontological lecord, seems to liai further imjuiiy except 
of a purely specuLitive eharartcr. l>e Quattefages, 
in fact, and his followers give up the problem, and 
while claiming to lie evolutionists -to a certain 
extent, they deny that the gulf lietween nniiuality and humanity, 
as well as between the other animal orders, can Ite liridged over 
by any process of progressive evolution. 'I’he position is es.t('tly 
analogous to that of certain philologists, who ndinit evolution 
within eacli morirholugical order of speech, hut not between the 
sevcml orders themselves. 

Others with Mortiliet {Prfhisftiri^iu, p. 104; claim as the 
ixwcursor of man a tertiaiy anthropoiii, not how- uortiiiet 
ever the Diyopithecus, so that the diverging ]K»nt 
from the pithecan stem towards t|uatern.iry man, admitted hy 
all, need not lie dated farther iiack than tertiary times. The 
tertiary jircemrsor himself Is assumed to Isive lieeii near enough to 
a true man to have made inipleinenis resembling those found at 
'Ilienay in France and at Otta in Portugal, and consetpiently 
superior to those of the recently extinct Ttismnninns, who weie 
cert-iinly true men, 'llie man <»f <>tt.i, however, is not yet proven. 
Such was the ojiinion of Kvans, Virchow and de Quatrefages who 
took part in the discussion on the suhjvct, when the Otta flints were 
produced at bislKm by their finder, Carlos Kiheiro. But on that 
occasion Iioth Virchow and de Qiuitrcfagcs treated it as a local 
question, and declared their iielicf in tertiary man on other 
grounds: ‘‘Je crois k son existence, tnais pour d'autres raisons" 
(Virchow). 
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Sergi, a leading Italian anthropologist, rejects both of these 
views; that of de Quatrefages as opposed to 
and Sergi. numerous morphological facts in the animal and 
human groups, and as re\dving'the exploded theory of fived 
species, and leading to the inconsistency of A. R. Wallace, who, 
although one of the originators of the doctrine of evolution, ox- 
dudes man as specially created*; that of Mortillet because no 
postulated Dryopithecus, or any analogous type, can doveloji 
into the human form. All alike are already too highly specinlised 
in other lines of development. Sergi holds not only that the 
Thenay objects, but even the fossil remains from 
doTo the tertiary deposits of Castenedolo in the Brescia 

district, found in situ by Ragazzoni in iH6o, and 
allowed by de Quatrefages* to belong to the tertiary epot^h, 
represent folly developed human beings, so that man would have 
already appeared in foat epoch, endowed with all the characters 
by which he is at present distinguished from the lower manunals. 

But Sergi, who may be taken as the most powerful rhaiti|>ion 
Sergi’s ter- “ ^^^tiary man,** goes much further than this, and 
tuxy Konu- expresses his conviction not only that man, but the 

nidae. Hominidfls themselves, whom he regards not as mere 

varieties but as true species, had already been differentiated ns 
gmus homo in pliocene times, from which period the different 
species have, like the anthropoids, constantly maintained their 
distinctive characters. Here are, therefore, not merely one bitt 
several human prototypes, which would have ijersistcd with little 
change (a mere ‘‘series of ethnical modifications**) from the prO‘ 
digiously remote early tertiary period down to the present day *. 


1 Cmtrilnittims to tAe 7 'heorv of tfatural Seleetion^ 1878. 

^ “ A coup sdr, si elle [la d^couverte] avait faite clann un terrain i|tttttrr* 
noire, personae n’en aurait conteste la Ham Humahm^ t. \u leo. 

The remains, comprised a man, a woman, and two children uneartbetl undt«r 
conditions afterwards verified by Setgi himself. 

^ ** lo sono convinto che le specie umane si sont> formate moho probnljiP 
mente nei primi periodi tersiari, e sono apparse comc^irr konw nel |iii(ti*rtui, 
dal qual tempo, come le antroi^omorfe, han conservati eostantemenir I loro 
caratteri. Dope ci6, una serie di modificazioni, che noi chiameremo ctniche, 
si sono prodotte per diverts cause ike.” {Evoinniont umam^ 1888, p, 1 1.) 
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Whatever be said of this view, there is no doubt at ail not 
only that man, but even several varieties of Homi- 
nidffi, had already appeared in quaternary times, at Q“te«»«ry 
least in Europe, if not also in Afnca, Asia and 
Amaica. Attempts have been made to discredit some of the 
evidence bearing on this point, and no conclusions ^ 

can certainly be drawn from the skull found at caniwtadt 
Cannstadt nearly two hundred yesirs ago, and some- 
what hastily taken as representing a paleolithic “Cannstadt race.” 
It is even doubtful whether this skull, now preserved in Stuttgart, 
is the one actually found, not in a quaternary bed as was 
but associated with some potsherds in the talus or rainwash at 
the foot of the cliff, on which is a modern cemetery. It may be 
quite recent and proliahly pathological, or else a svWeneeef 
reversal to a pakeolithic doliehorcphalic type with Neanaenhai 
simian characters, the existence of which Is now •*"**•*' 
established by overwhelming evidence. This type — upon the 
osteological pertiiiarities of which it is unnecessary to dilate 
here, Atrthcr than to remark that its chief feature, the great 



development of the supra-orfiita! ridge, is sufficient to attract 
the attention of even the most untrained observer — is commonly 
known as that of NtmdtrtkaU from a skull and some other human 
remains extracted in 1856 from a quaternary bed in the Feld- 
hofen cave of the Neander valley between Dusseldorf and Elber- 
feld, Rhenish Prussia, 'tlie cranium, pronounced by Huxley to 
he the most ape-iike yet discovered, was spoken of liy Virchow as 

K. 3 
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The Quater- 
naxy Komi- 
nid«. Per- 
sistence of 
primitive 
types. 


possibly also pathological'^ hence^ although its xionnal character 
has been iiilly demonstrated by Broca, Brinton and others still 
damour for its removal from anthropological works. But even 
so, they cannot get rid of the type, the general dbaracters of 
whidi are shown in the restoration by Enrico Giglioli in his 
work on the antiquity of man*. 

In its essential features the same primitive t3rpe reappears in 
other well authenticated human remains, such as 
those of La Naulette near Dinant, Spy, also in 
Belgium, Shipka in the Balkan peninsula, Olmo in 
Italy, Predmost near Prerau in Bohemia*, Sam- 
borombon and others in Argentina^ and Brazil, 
thus establishing several distinct primitive types in both hcmi* 
spheres. 

Prom the American fossils, differing little from the forms still 
surviving in the same regions, Kollmann infers that the human 
species has not varied since quaternary times; whence his so- 
Viewa of Called Dauettypus^ or ‘‘persistent type*.” From the 
various an- European fossils similar inferences have been drawn 

thtopoiogista. jjy Broca, de Quatrefages and the French anthro- 
pologists, who speak somewhat confidently of the persistence of 
the types of psdseolithic men, and of reversals to such forms 
amongst the present European populations. Broca even suggests 
that the French Kelts might have resulted from the fusion of 
quaternary man with Ligurian immigrants in neolithic times*; 
while de Quatrefages affirms the survival amongst us of direct 
representatives of fossil races {Crania Ethnicaj p. 28). So also 


^ Verkandtung^ d, Berimer Antkrop, Geselhchaft for 1872. 

* VUm0a sua nmHchUh &c., Florence, 1893, p. 9. 

* The well-preserved fragments of .skeletons of a whole diluvial family of 
six persons, found in 1894 by Herr Maschka, associated with the remains of 
numerous previously discovered mammoths; that of the man wonderfully com- 
plete and of gigantic proportions. (Athemmmy Sept, i, 1894.) 

* A sdceleton with 13 dorsal vertebrae, as in Chimpanzee, Gorilla and Cebidw, 
instead of the normal xa; found by Carles associated with a Megatherium 
(VUanova, IntmutHumal Cohgrm Americanists^ 1892). 

* IXe Autachmen Ameriea'st in ZcUschrifi fUr Biknchgict 1883, and 
elsewhere. 

9 La race eeUique andmne ed modeme^ in Rev, dAtahrop, vol. x« 
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Dr HouziS, who considers that ''heredity is so strong that, after 
thousands of years, wc still find in the midst of onr populations 
nearly pure descendants of our quaternary ancestors'.” 

At first sceptical, the foremost English anthropologists (the 
late Prof. Rollcston, Flower, Thumam, Barnard Davies, Galton 
and others) have now mostly accepted these conclusions, wtule 
still suspending their judgment regarding tertiary man. In the 
first report (1882) of the Committee appointed to obtain photo- 
graphs of the typical races in the British Isles, it is affirmed tliat, 
despite universal miscegenation, primitive racial types may still 
be recognised amongst the present inhabibints of Kurope; that 
prehistoric characteristics do survive and that under fiivoiiraitlc 
conditions a complete reversion to 0rigin.1l types may take place 
through the operation of natural Laws. The (.'ommittee seems 
to agree with Kollmann (the Swiss anthroimlogist) that nriginnl 
features may ire detected even in mixed {ropulations, owing to 
the persistence of pristine cranial characters long after the colour 
of hair and eyes had been blurred tiy crossing; and lastly that a 
complete fusion of constituent elements never alwolutely occurs. 
But there are reservations, and t)r Beddoe holds that, in the 
absence of information respecting the features generally, light 
hair and eyes and tall stature would not suffice to pronounce any 
person a l^on, Dane or Swede. 

American specialists go even farther, and IC D. Co|)c, 
amongst others is inclined to regard the man of Spy "as a 
distinct species”; yet somewhat in(.nnsihteiitiy thinks it etitially 
prolmble that, "taking into consideration the characters ot the 
Neolithic man, the Europeans originated in Europe, and that 
some of us are the direct descendants of the //omro neander- 
tk(tUnm\” It should be added that this great paheontrdogist 
does not derive man directly from the lemurs (as asserted by 
Topinard and others), without the intervention of the Anthroi>- 
oidea. On the contrary his working hypothesis is that from the 
Eocene lAtmuroids ascend the Anthro]K)morpha "which include 
the two families Hominidte and Simiidie” (ib. p. gafi). in other 
wwds from a generalised latmur type branch off the true latmurs, 

' JMI, d. I, Set, iTAnlkr^f. dt HruxAla^ 1894, p. ttj. 

* Tit Gmukgy ^fMan !a Thi Amtrtfan MdUmdiA, A|iril, 1893, p. 333. 

3-2 
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ihe monk^ and the true Anthropoidea, which latter a^in 
ramify into the Simiids and Hominidse as in our diagram 
(p. ig). 

Are we to conclude from all this that, unlike the types of 
other hij^ter organisms, the human type and subtypes have 
persisted undbanged since early quaternary, if not late tertiary, 
times; in other words that man, highest and consequently most 
sensitive of all mammals, is not subject to the ordinary laws 
of physical evolution, that he remains unmodified under the 
thousand influences of the modifying environment, that his 
growth is out of harmony with the laws of the universe? The 
foremost erepounders of evolutionary teachings would here seem 
to find tbemsdves in direct antagonism to the fundamental 
principles of evolution itself^ according to which not even species, 
much less varieties, are fixed and stable. Is there to Ire a 
Dauortypus of man alone, and perhaps of the molluscs near the 
other end of the gamut? This is the first and one of the greatest 
difiSculties that andiropology would appear to have passed on to 
ethnology for solution. 

The point may be understood, and perhaps explained, liy 
reference to the somewhat analogous case of the 
the Equidse, whose pedigree has been fairly welt worked 

out from lower eocene times. Eokippus from the 



a. Pathynolopkus. b. Anehithtrium. a Afstoif/yimVffl (late mioeene). 
d. H^parion. e, Bqum (pleistocene). 

Mexican dqmsits ,of that qpodi, a creature no larger than a ftw, 
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with four hoofed toes and an already atrophied thumb on the 
fore feet, is linked with the living forms (horse, ass, zebra, &c.) 
through Orohippus from the middle eocene of Utah and Wyoming, 
with four hoofed toes, Anehitherium from the early and late mio* 
cene with three hoofed toes in use, Hipparum from the pliocene 
with three hoofed toes, of which two are atrophied, and the 
pliocene horse with one hoof and tmees of two others. Here 
we see the physical evolution of the Equidee completed within 
the tertiary epoch, since which time the further modifications 
have been confined to specific developments of their pliocene 
precursor. Thus there has been continuous and orderly change 
^m early tertiary to pleistocene or quaternary times, when the 
living species were established, ail in strict accordance with 
evolutionary principie-s. 

So it would apiicar to have lieen with the Hominidse, except 
that here the postulated or actual (Castenedolo?) 
precursor has deveioircd (ptatemary varieties only, aiy Hwa nudw 
and not true species. 'ITiis is in accordance with ‘ 

the known facts, for Sergi’s tertiary Hominidee are purely con* 
jectural and must be rejected, Itecause their living representatives 
would necessarily he undoubted species, like the assumed tertimy 
forms themselves, and not merely varieties connected by un- 
broken intermediate links, llius here alsb there has been con- 
tinuous change down to the quaternary varieties, and if these 
forms of the Hominida: are less specialised phyrically than the 
corresponding forms of the Kquidse, the ftet may be probably 
due partly to the more extensive intermingling of 
the former, arresting further divergence, partly to of, oaa itv^ 
the greater intelligenee by which they were able 
better to protect themselves from the modifying 
influences of the environment. Thus n»y be expbdned Koll- 
mann’s Dauertypus, the persistence of the’human varieties already 
established in the quaternary epoch, and the reversals to the 
primitive types observed amongst the present European popu^ 
lations, as now g^erally accepted by anthropologists. 

In the accomi»nying dii^iams is shosm the pamllelism 
between the phyriod evolution of the Hotainidse 
and SquidsB firnn their respective j^Booene pre- aiMswns st 
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Mdstooene cursors. Here the gfeater divergence in the 
pliocene branches of the Equids is seen to result 
in the present distinct pleistocene species, while 
die less divergent branches of the Hominidte indicate pleistocene 
varieties only : — 



HOMINIP/C. EQUIPS 

! No difficulty is presented by the persistence of the human 
'^lAleties since the pldstocene period, because, long though the 
interval be, it has still been too short for the development ot 
specific difihrences even in the animal series. Consequently here 
BO exception need be claimed, with Wallace for instance 
• Setiefm, iS64.»9) for man, whose phyrical evolution scarcely 
difieis appreciably firom that of his quaternary animal eontem* 
potaiies since the glac^ epoch. Recent observations by such 
Eminent palsmtologists as Albert Gaodty, Nehring and Beniie, 
foow that many living varieties of the cave forma, foe so^Ued 
Car^spebm, Gold£ ; speJaus^ Blainv. ; JS^^maentuUt^ aome 
foxes, and ev^ Lto speUuu diffisr scarcely more from eadi other 
(Mauritamani' Nubian, Persian and Gujerat Uons, for instance) 
than they do from their pleistobene precursors; foe divergence 
hai consequent^ beha no greater foan has been foat of foe living 
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human varieties from their pleistocene precursors Thus is 
reached the broad conclusion that the living Hominidie, pleisto- 
cene and pliocene man, with a postulated miocene precursor, 
would differ respectively as varieties, species, and genus, these 
organic differences themselves representing correspondingly longer 
geological epochs, in which to accomplish their several stages 
of development. 

^ Ce qui s*est proriuit pour l''org,inis:Uion cle Tun s’est pmduit pour l*orguni- 
sation de Tautre. .Lu temps dcoulc [dc|Hiis 2 *^poquc quaternaire] a dtd trop court 
pour que le$ accuinulatii>ns de variationh dans les organismes aient encore pa 
opdrer des transformations de situcifiritc, suivnnt la !oi de la si^dection naturelle. 
Au contralre, les temps aiit^*rieuis se presentent h nous...ci>mme ayant eu des 
dttr^*es incomparaldcmenl plusgrandes, au tours dcsfinelles la selection naturelle 
aurait eu le temps de manifester toute sa puissance '* (K. Dupont, d, /. 
S 0 C> itAnthrop, de/^rujieiUs^ 1H94, p. 
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Human incomparably greater than animal intelligencti — Growth rif mintt 
apparently out of proportion to that of its seat, the brain— Kvoiuti«m of 
ot^ and function correlated-^Craniol to be distinguinhecl (mm mental 
capacity— Comparative cranial studies often contradictory— Chief phyMt n\ 
determinants of mental power not so much the volume of the twain an 
its convolutions and the cellnlar structure of the grey cortex 'ThcfM* 
elements capable of indefinite expansion till arrested by the chisiitg of the 
cranial sntores— Different d^e^ of intelligence in different races nccountcfl 
for— Snch differences independent of the general liodily structure* - 1 Irnce 
physique and mental power not necessarily correlated and not aiwAy«i 
developed fari /aaw— B ut mind and cerebral structure always corie- 
spond— Hence comparative study of brain texture, as by lUrwa at»l 
Miklukho-Maclay, yield best results— Brain and its function, thMUght, 
capable of indefinite future expansion— Differ in degree only, ttol in kiiitl, 
from those of the lower orders— Time alone needed to bridge the gup. 

Ip the physical has been less, the mental evolution of man has 
been immeasurably greater, than in the Kqitidm, 
anthropoids and all other oi^nisms*. To the 
divetigence in this respect is due the 
gence, tendency of former systematists (Cuvier, Owen and 

others), to separate man altogether from the other 


^ At the Exhibidon of the Anthropologiesl Seienees in Puie, iRS,, ■ 
diagtam wn exhibited by Dr Topinerf showing the great gap between the 
brain wei^t end cranial capacity of man and the higher apes. 1%mt 


Average for man x*a5o 
Average for ape 0-375 


Witghi. 

grammes; difiSneace, 0*874. 


Difference between lowest human and highest ape species, o'6ie. 
Difference between lowest human individual (an Austmllan | 
woman) and highest individual ape j 


CapaHfy {vdum), 

^ Average difference 8S5 c.c. j difference between lowest human and highesi 
Sixruan spedes 579 c.c. between lowest anffhlghctt individuals 377 e.e. 
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mammals, and place him in a category apart. Indeed it might 
almost be said that for the ethnologist proper, who is concerned 
perhaps more with the mental than with the physical side, man- 
kind does occupy such a separate place in the animal king* 
dom. But the mind itself cannot be studied apart from the 
physiological conditions common to man and all other animals, 
else physiology becomes confused with psychology, and the 
subjective takes the places of the objective method, a retrograde 
movement opposed to the inductive philosophy as established by 
Nicholas Bacon, and foreshadowed by FViar Bacon, greatest of the 
Schoolmen, who in times of pure speculation enthroned olisiirvn* 
tion, experiment, as “mistress of all the sciences, and end of nil 
speculation” {domina sdentiarum omnium €t finis totius s/fcula- 
tionii). 

Physiology has placed lieyond all doulit the fact that the 
mental faculties are ail localised in the twain, and 
it might be supposed that there was no room in the Orawth of 
skull for such expansion of its contend as would wtiy om 
seem to be required by the enormous progressive {JrtofttiiiMt 
expansion of the human intellect since the Homi* ti>c brain? * 
nidrn branched ofiT from the anthropoid stem, 'lliat 
there has been growth, and considerable growth, in size and 
weight has already been seen (p, eg) ; and in |)oint of &ct the 
lowest human brain stands in these respects as 3 to r compared 
with that of the highest apes. But such a ratio is a totally 
inadequate expression of the superiority of the human over the 
ape mind'. 

Have we here antagonism between function and organ, 
lending support to the view that the function 
creates the organ, and not the oigan the function, orjpI^'llSr 
in the idle discussion that has lately broken out on 
this metaphysical point? Neither of these views ***** ** ' 

> The reader will obiem that mind hsMdgsna), out aw/ nr 

s^fU, at le here onder diecusdoo. Such expreedons oh / kad 

a mindio th Ui a dnmti Umifitpmtdthm^ niy*ndii,Bhow how eommon 
speech dupes itself to the diSnenec between these eoneepts, expreesing the 
dbtinetimi between the end iti fiuwtions more vividiy then many psyriio* 
logiea] essays. 
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can be held, for at no stage of growth can one of the factors 
exist apart from the other. Function is an attiilmtv, .'iml 
attributes — ^whiteness, hardness, reason, memory and the like 
can have no independent existence; they are not entities lint 
pure abstractions. Has anybody, except perhaps Plato, ever seen 
a tree that was not some kind of tree ? No, because tree is an 
abstract term which finds no place in the vocabulary of m.tny 
primitive languages. If there was a hand (organ) it was used for 
prehensile purposes (function), because to gmsp is an attribute of 
the hand, and by constantly exardsing that attribute, that is to 
say, by dint of much grasping, aided by natural selection, hvretiily 
and time, the hand, starting as a rudiment, was ultimately 
perfected. Organ and function are developed together ; tieithi’r 
creates the other, at least in the physical world. Probably the 
prevailing confusion on this fundamental point of bi0log>t'.t) 
evolution, is to be traced to the prominence given by l4kin;irrk to 
the “efforts of the inward sentiment*” of animals in bringing 
about changes in their physical constitution, thus suggesting the 
idea that “la fonction frdt Totgane” (M. Duval). 

& it is with brain and thought, and it might lie iiir(‘rn‘i) 
that the human brain, seat of human thought, has bwii in 

Cnouiand wy physically irerfected far lieyond thv r.iiin 

M»nf«ic«- above indicated between it and the simian bf.un. 

inference is now demonstrated d fonterttvi by 
physiologists, who show that mere size and weight, 
however important in themselves, are no measure of the real 
dif^nce between the human and the highest simian luain. iittt 
owmg to the relatively rare opportunities of studying the brain 
ite^ m its inner texture and structure, anthmiiologistK have 
hrlhmo directed their attention mainly to the brain<ase, dticr* 
mimng from its capadty that of the brain, and infeientially that iif 
compantivv mind itself. Thus the essential distint'linn 
c«aw««di« between cranial and mental capacity has Iwen 


Plus ^n...ex^ de I'tidmal qvA IVpmuve, wilt IV»nd.d 

if isT* M “* Zeokgit^, I. 

1i ed.). It is here that Lamarck aad Darwin part company. 
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confused, the most unsatisfactory and even con* often miMtu* 
tiadictory results have been arrived at, the long 
and painstaking labours of many eminent comparative anatomists 
have been largely wasted, and craniology itself unduly discredited. 
•‘A few years ago it was thought that the study of Crania offered 
the only sure basis of a classification of man. Immense col* 
lections have been formed ; they have i>een measured, dcsorila.'d 
and figured ; and now the opinion is Ireginning to gain ground 
that for this special purpose they are of very little value. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has boldly stated his views to this effect ; and in 
a proposed new classification of mankind has given scarcely .iny 
weight to characters derived from the cranium. It is certain, too, 
that though Cranioscopy has been assiduously studied for many 
years, it has produced no results at all coniparablu with the 
labours and research bestowed upon it. No approach to a theory 
of the excessive variations of the cranium has licen put forth, and 
no intelUgible classification of races has been founded upon it'.” 

The sO'Called cranial indices, on which a vast numlwr 
of comparative measurements have Ixmn made iretween races and 
peoples, are concomed exclusively with the skull, the brain itself 
being seldom, smd in certain cases such as fossil and sepulchral 
remains, never available How valueiess are many of the conclu- 
sions drawn from aueh comparisons nuy be inferred from the 
figures yielded by the skulls of Egyptian mummiei, of neolithic 
man, and of Europeans at different epochs, often showing no 
change or even indicating apparent retrogression instead of pro* 
gress after long intervale of time Thus Professor Schmidt' finds 
that the andent Egyptian women had a higher cranial capacity or 
volume (1S57 cubic centimetres) than the modem (ieo6 c.c.), 
while, according to Broca^ measuremente, the men of the 4th 
dynasty (1533 e&) stood higher than those ^ the i8th (1464 ee). 
This grest anthropologist also determines the mean capacity Imth 
of neolithic and modem Europeans at about 1560 c.c.'; no 
advance in some tens of thousands of yearsl 

* A. R. WdluB^ Mtlajr ArtUftk)^ Sth sd. p. 399. 

* £M«r alt- m. naA^fff^Hlu StkiuH, la ArdHt/. Antknf- Bruaitriek, 
1887, vol. <7. 

* iUmtiruAAnlknip- 1871, p. 334, sad dtswlMn. 
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Determi- 
nants of mental 
power less the 
▼olume of the 
brain than its 
convolutions 
and cellular 
structure. 


Yet Ae mental advance is unquestioned, and this advance- 
ment would be found to correspond with the physical 
advancement, were the brain, and not merely the 
skull, of the early Egyptians and of neolithic man 
available for comparative purposes. But the con- 
trast would have to be sought not so much in the 
respective volumes (size and weight), an in the 
or convolutions of the inner white substance, .’ind 
especially in the cellular structure of the thin outer cortex or 
envelope of gr^ matter which follows all the inner convolutions, 
with which it is also connected by an exceedingly complex 
nervous system. The countless cells of the cortical 
matter, fed through the nerves by the white sub- 
stance, are the ultimate seat of mental cneigy, and 
here is found the field in which this delicate organ 
and its function, thought, may acc]uire indefinite 
expansion. The development of the cellular tissue, 
widi a corresponding increase of mental power, ap])arently goes 
on until arrested by the closure of the cranial 
sutures. All the serratures arc stated to Iw mr>rc 
complex in the higher than in the lower races, 
and their definite closing apiiears to debiyed till 
a later period in life amongst the former than 
amongst the latter. This physiological character, to which Kilipim 
Manetta was the first to call attention in connection with racial 
differences', has recently been noticed by two intelligent oiiscrvcTS, 
Col Ellis amongst the Upper Guinea peoples*, and Captain Kinger 
amongst the West Sudanese populations generally. “The liiack 
is a chfld,” says this writer, "and will long remain so*'j and the 
sudden arrest of fee intellectual fimulties at the age of pulierty is 
attributed to fee premature closing of the sutures*. Rmca also 
has noticed feat in idiots the "soldering” takes place early in 


These ele- 
ments capable 
ofindefimte 
eiqitansion till 
arrested by the 
closinff of the 
cranial su- 
tures. 


Difierent 
degrees of in- 
telligence in 
different races 
accounted for. 


* la Sma rul me state sekmggie Ac., Turin, 1864, p. <0. 

* Th* Btee-spsakini' peoples, 1890, pp. 9-10, 

* A cet MtSt intellectnel dolt contespoadra, dau ecu i^oni [Sudan], la 
sondure de kbotte cerricale: le ddveloppemeut dn ertm s'atcfte at 

le cerveau de se dilater davuatage” {Du Mget- au Ge(fi de Qedmk, iBo*. 
n. p. 946). 
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life, while the process is delayed the more the brain or mind is 
exercised. All this is highly significative, and would seem to place 
beyond doubt the direct relation between mental and cerebral 
expansion. An explanation is thus afforded of the diff<»ent 
grades of intelligence that have everywhere been observed in the 
Hominidse throughout the historic period. In some the normal 
development of organ and function has proceeded simultaneously 
till the present highest level has been reached. In others both 
have been arrested at various stages by physiological causes, which 
may have had a pathological origin, but which more prolxihly 
represent various stages in the evolution of the cranium since 
quaternary times. This may be inferred from the fact that in the 
Neanderthal skull the frontal sutures arc closed (assified), while 
the occipital are more or less free, a distinct mark of inferior ity, 
the greater animal development of the cerebellum being deter- 
mined by the premature closing of the frontal serraturus. In the 
Marcilly-sur-Eure cranium, also distinctly irakeolithic, “ la suture 
frontale a endhrement disparu, la soudure eat complete ; on ne 
voit plus de trace de dentelures sur Ic sommet de ia tete'.” 
It would therefore seem probable, or at ail events {>ossible, that 
intense cerebration acts almost mechanically on the brain-cBp, 
tending by its throbbing to keep the frontal sutures free till late 
in life, and even causing an expanaon of the cranium itself in 
eneigetic and highly intellectual races. 

It is noteworthy that the mental diffmences are independent 
of the general bodily structure, so that the various 
groups of Homo Caucasicus, supreme in mental 
capacity, do not always compare with advantage p^satoftht 
physically with some of the lower types; the South Sot."*^**”** 
Europeans, for instance, with the Masai, the Zulu* 

Xosas, the Samoans and the Eastern Polynerians. mi phytiew 
Some of the highest intellects — Alexander Pope, peww'nm 
Heine and others-— have dwelt in feeble frames, 
while the stupid Serer Negroes of Senegsmbia are 
endowed with Herculean bodies. It seems obvious that since 
quaternary rimes the evolution of inind<stuff and of the general 

I VMlippe Salmon, Jftm I/timttiHtt fr4kia«riputt p< ijS de Murtillet, 
p. 48. 
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But mind 
and cerebral 
structure 
always cor- 
respond. 


physique has not gone on simultaneously everywhere, so that 
we now see great discrepancies and apparent contradictions 
between the two, one element progressing more rapidly in one 
place, the other in another. The explanation of such anomalies 
is perhaps to be sought in the very conditions of existence. 
In un&vouiable environments, such as excessively hot and moist 
intertropical regions, man must either perish, or acquire such 
phj^cal properties as may enable him to successfully struggle 
wi& the adverse climate, and in the struggle the animal is iin> 
proved at the expense of the mental side. Ilut in more favour- 
able surroundings, as in the temperate zone generally, the struggle 
is relaxed, the need of bodily pofection diminishes in direct ratio 
to mental growth, and the intellectual are, so to s.ay, imimived .ni 
the expense of the animal properties. Hut wher- 
ever the point can be tested, it will prolwbly Ik* 
found diat mental growth has always gone h.ind in 
hand with an increasing number of cells of the 
cortex and of cerebral sinuosities. **'11iat the 
convolutions in the Negro brain are less numerous and more 
massive than in the European appears certain'," am! it m.iy he 
safely asserted that no brain of any inferior type will he found 
displaying the large number of windings exhibited by th.it of the 
late Professor von Helmholtz, one of the prrfoundcst and most 
many-sided intellects of the age (ob. Sept, i r, 1894). 

On the other hand the brain-cap of many savages has lieen 
found to be larger and heavier than that of some higher races. 
Thus in one of Broca’s tables, quoted by Topinard 
p. *30) the average of the neolithic skulls from the *' Dead Man's 
Cave" M higher (1606 c.c.) than that of the Anvetgnians {1 598 
the Parisians (rgsS&c.) and the Spanish Basques {iS74c.c.l, and 
not much less than ftat of Cmier himself After a long disnissinn 
of the subject in all its bearings, Waitz found himself “romiKiitcd 
to renounce the doctrine that thecapad^y of the cranium indicates 
the amomt of mental endowment" (ib. p. a66). Nevertheless it 
wifl be seen that broad inductions may be dmwn even fmm a 
comparoon of cerebral volume alone. Years ago the subject 
engaged the attention of Dr C. G. Chrus in connection 4 h 

' WaitZf AHihfUfpoh^^ u p, 
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Morton’s Cra/tid Americana, where the skulls of the Praitie 
Indians show a higher capacity (84 culi. in.) than those of the far 
more civilised Toltecs (77}. If, says this deep thinker, we assume 
no direct relation between cranial volume nnd grades of culture, 
the former being merely or mainly the expresidon of a more 
vigorous bodily organisation, these discrepancies need not surprise 
us. It cannot l)e denied that general advance in culture is often 
attended by a certain decrease of physic.1l strength {AhsekwacAttn}^, 
by diminishing the need of bodily exercise, and removing us more 
and more from natural influences generally, thus inducing a 
certain delicacy {VersUrtelut^), and even sowing the seeds of 
many ailments by which the energies of the physical man are 
necessarily diminished'. 

Owing to the unsatisfactoiy results obtained from mere cranial 
comparisons, Broca himself turned later to the 
exclusive study of the brain, in which his gre.stest parMiwuudv 
triumphs were achieved*. During his residence 
at Hrislmne, MikIukho>Maciay also liegan a syste* the twu 
matic study of the cerelsral .structure from the 
ethnological standpoint. As was to lie expected, he succeeded in 
determining a substantial difference between the brains of various 
races (AustniUans, Melanesians, Malays anti other Mongoloid 
peoples) in the development of the mpu$ eaUntum, the pms 
Varolii and the eerebtUvm, as well as in the relative development 
of the nmrves, and in the grouping of the sinuosities in the great 
brain*. But the subject is in its infancy, although already suffi* 
dently advanced to lead us to anticipate fruitful results from this 
new line of investigation. One fioint seems established, that as 


the sinuosities have had indefinite exiiansion !n the ^ 

past, so there is still ample room for indefinite AioeUM?" ** 
expansion in the fiiiure Conseituentiy, although 
size and weight may have prolmhiy attained their fctiiN«it|Nin- 
limiU), the extent to which the cellular time may 


* HntttekHt^ and GlUdnruag Jtr MenttkkHf, tS.sS, p. yj. 

* “Hroos, il fontefiee Mowiinu «WI’ ipereranio^ia modems., .iwn stailia 
l)i& i rrani, ms i eemllt ” (Manti^m, ArtkMt, x. 188s, p. 117). 

* NsittK, Dee. si, t88t, p, 188. These resulM agree with tlHiw utiteined 
by II. B. Kolleiton from s earefril Mudy of the brain of an Australian, in 
Jmm, AtOknf. imt, 1888, p|>. 33 el uf. 
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improve is practically uncircumscribed, and in this direction a 
corresponding expansion of the mental faculties may be hoped 
for'. Ethnology properly understood affords no ground for the 
current pessimism, the disease of the age. By improved social 
institutions, more rapid progress may he made towards the i<le.il 
standard expressed by the formula, mms Sana in earpure sana. 

Unless we take our stand on this firm ground of the sinml 
taneous upward growth of org.m .and fiimtion, 
srfe ra'iy tom itself the best guarantee of further upward growth’ 

Romanes on ni>sii.-isni 
{Mental Evolution in Man), or with Aliv.irt on 
supernatural intervention at the psychological moment i(hif;in 
of Human Eeason). Separate brain from cerel»r.ttion, and we .ire 
lost in the h. priori reasonings of Noire and M.u .\tuik-r, uld* 
mately rooted in the Kantian philosophy. The diflicultie.s that 
all these evolutionists, and quasi-evoIiitioni.sts, conjure up anti le.ive 
unsolved, arise from the radical mistake of comparing the niitnl 
in Its highest evolved state with that of the brute tirder, where 
the gap is so vast as to seem impassable without the extr.itienus 
aid of the sup^atural or of metaphysics. They find in tiuin, not 
merely sensation and receptivity, with pcrlwps a. modicum of 
consaousness as in the brate, but true sclf conscioiisncss, which 
enables a mind not only to ^no7t>, but to know that it knows ■ 
not onlyto knowledge, but also to tonttire it...} not only t»‘ 
state a trutA, but also to state the truth as true" (Romanes^ ii 
19 *). But in point of fact in the Fuegian, Tasmnni.m or Negnlo 

Tune ^ 15l'«»n»cring» of con- 

needed to selfconsciousness next to nothing, 

bnd^ethe^ep. fhe Fue^an « self<onsciousnc»s," for instance, may 
be gauged by the Fuegian “conscience," which in 

god. (o, dmoo.) of ,hom 1, ^ “S.;: 

^ Topmard, VBmimt dms la Nature. Chap. xxii. 

aborigines, delite^ r^*iive*^Imo« 'h«w 

pochissimam«moria.ness«naiitentiva. u SnwS^r ^ 

p» — H.i.0, »n 
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are the minds, and not those of Plato, Kant, Xewton, Darwin, 
that should be compared with those of man’s nearest congeners, 
then it would be seen that the difference is one, not of kind but 
of degree only, a difference quite capable of being bridged over 
by natural process of development in the course of a few hundred 
thousand years. It is time, not metaphysic or miracle that is 
needed. In the next chapter an attempt will be made to pro\ude 
this time, the great instrument with which Nature works out all 
her transformations. 

migliorata dall’ csjTerten/a.. IJifTicilisstmo e per loro cf»niprcnrlere le piu sem- 
pHci alternative, qiiindi ctm iininensa fHiricr»ita st pos'.reio ria loio avere rielle 
infbrnia/ioni, e non si puo nini essere sieiiit se, a furiadt tlotnandts abbiano 
ehattaincntc comprtso cio die loro abbiaino detto (///. p. 9;). Vet this gioup 
(the Yahgans) had at that time (1870^1884) been fouiteeii yenis in the hamN 
of the English missionaries, ami nearly all were “Christians.** Sim-e narwin*N 
time ( of the /feat*te) there had been no appreciable inteliecttial ntlvnime- 
ment, despite the ilfnirishing rejiorts receiveii in Kuro{ie, and lUspite the .^«eoo 
words with which their language was strangely credited. 

* Even Joseph far Cimte, whose theory of evoliitinn is a “Christian (ia«- 
theism*’ wotkid out by “ |taroxysm.s,** allows ched«miainof sdetiiv “toreinove 
as much as possible the iniraeubms from the realm of nature ** ( /*Ai*e iVi 
J\/aturef Mmeton A*rtvVa», iflHH, fi. 784)* This is ctinsitierafe ; only “the 
realm of nature,** like Oliver Twist, asks for mine. !ti fad evoluiion is a 
jealous mistreiks; she will have all or nothing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN: GENERAL CONSIDKKATION.s. 


The Geological Sequence in its bearing on the Aiitir{tiity at Mnti - ««f thr 

Geological Sequence; Primary; Secondary; Tertiary; Quntcfimry: Pn* 
historic; Historic — The Glacial Problem—- Kcactioiiary Views <*i oil's 
Penodicity Theory — Objections and Limitations of 1'inic liv Pumu ii h A 
reductio ad absurdum — Ailments based on inHuence of ChilfSl renin and 
Absence of Glaciation in earner geological epcKhs c*stimatei! (Voll's I'his iry 
reaffirmed— A long period of time needisl to meet ait thr romlifioits s Ur* 
distribution of Land and Water; Intermingling of Arctic and Titfpii.ii 
ffiunas; Scouring out of great river valleys; .Man If mg nsMHdnlril iwth 
extmct animals; Britain twice suhiiterged since its <K*cit|m(ii»ti by itiaii; 
Little trace of primitive man m the last ]M>st-gIacml tleiiosits of the Not rh 
— ^Two Ice-ages and long Inter-glacial |»eri(>tl esseniiat MClurs^ IhlfiuilMrs 
ofthe Intermingled Arctic and Tropical Faunas -L>eiifttiil ItoyibtlawkiMH* 
Seasonal-Migration” Theory dtscusscsl - Long assficiatitm of retiuli rr 
and hyaena explained— Great age of the Hints foiinif in the litgltdcirf 
drift, boulder-d^, plateaux and riverside terraces— Pre*, Infer- ntid Post- 
Glaaal Man— The problem restated -fieneral Conclustott Ploneiir 
Hominidm rejected— Specialisefl luter-glneini IfominidiC rrntlirnted 
Their probable age— Post-glacial Man a iiomieHCti|tt. 


Ik the forcing chaptas the age of man was rather antidfiatcil 
Thegeoiogj. deter^n^ Before discussing the .Hiiliject 
cal sequence In more folly, it will be convenient to define the sontc* 
^ puaaling geological terminology bearing on f he 

^entuiuitsrof question of man's first appearance on the glolw, so 
that the non-geological student may have some 
idea of what is meant by such expressions as tertiary or iiualvr* 
naiy man, pHocene or pleistocene times, and so forth. 'i1iw t^ili 
best be done by giving a table of the geological sequence as 
recorded by the succession of stratified rodcs in the crust of the 
earth, tabuktiag more folly the later periods with which we are 
here more immediately concerned. Geologists and solar physicists 
are not of accord as to the probable duration of the whole process. 
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Nothing can be definitely known ; but it would seem that if the 
geologists ask too much, say, a round zoo m. (m « million) of years 
the physicists grant too little (so zn. or even less). Most, however, 
agree that the earlier stages took far more time in running their 
course than the later, the decrease of time proceeding by a sort 
of geometrical ratio down to the contemporary period. Hence if 
50 be taken as a rough compromise between the extremes, the 
duration of the several epochs in the evolution of the earth’s crust 
will be approximately as here indicated*. The point has an 
obvious bearing on the question of man’s antiquity, as far as it 
can be measured in terms of years. The ratios of geological time 
are based on Prof. Ramsay’s estimate, which assigns 79 per cent, 
to the palaeozoic system, 18 to the mesozoic, and 3 to the 
cainozoic, these being respectively about 57,000, 13,000, and 
3,240 feet thick* : — 

THK GEOLOGICAL SEQUENCE. 

I. Primary or Akcn/SAfi : 

z. Lmireniian and Itummn systems, largely developed in 
the liOwer and Upper (Iiake Huron) St Lawrence 
Basin, whence their names \ over 30,000 (?) feet 
thick; reddish gneiss; stratified crystalline rocks, 
mica schists, (piartzites ; unfossiliferous limestones 

> Being mere ratios, the figures here given can of course adapt themselves 
to any view; those claiming 100 m. need Imt douide them, while those satisfied 
with less can halve or quarter them to fancy, always, however, bearing in mind 
not only the slow growth, hut also the nulisequent weathering and disintegration 
of vast geokigical formations. In the Sahara alone some two mlilion aquare 
miles of unstmtificii and sedimentary roeks have thus been triturated pmbably 
since sticondaiy times. They were not dcixwited, as generally aupposed, on a 
maiinc hed, and then upheaved. Thesamts of the Desert contain bo marine 
fossils (Suess, Keclus, IMayfair). 

• OW&jirMS&e* No doubt these proportions have wwenlly 
been questioned, and the extent of the jmlnoroic system especially is believed 
to have txien exaggerated, But until replaced by aometblag definite, they may 
here be retained, all the more that the (luestlon of aaan*t antlqull^ is not affected 
by the greater or less duration of the early geol^^gkal erss. It may be added 
that Mr John Berry seems now to have satisfied Lord Kelvin that his original 
*‘30 millions’* are far too little as the shortest limit 1 **2 should be exceedingly 
tightened to meet him [tSelkie] now with on^fr so millions in my mouth" 
Mr Nature^ Jan. 3, 1895, p. a«7). 
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and plumbago, of doubtful organic origin ; but Mozdon caftadcnstf 
long supposed to be an organism (rhizopod) is now known to be 
a mineral j Huronian is intermediate between Laurentian and 
Cambrian j duration 20 m. 

2. Cambrian, from Cambria where first studied ; 
Llanberis and other slates, schists, sandstones and conglomerates , 
fossiliferous, containing numerous low organisms, such as trilobitcs 
and brachiopods \ duration 8 m. 

3. Silurian, from the pre-Aryan peoples of parts of Britain 
known to the ancients as Silurts ; Llandeilo flags and schists : 
Caradoc sandstone; Dudley (Wenlock) limestone; Ludlow iron- 
stone and shale ; Brecon and other tilestones ; in Germany some 
greywackes {Grauwaeke)i in America the Trenton, Niagara and 
other formations, doubtfully of Silurian age; in Russia widely 
difiused; brachiopods, trilobites and other crustacca ; alga!,mmls ; 
also fishes, but no higher vertebrates ; duration 5 tn. 

4. Devonian^ named from the characteristic Old Red Hand‘ 
stones (marine) of Devonshire, though later than the Forfarshire 
beds ; others are lacustrine (S. Wales, Shropshire, &c.) ; all nearly 
synchronous; analogous sandstones in Rus.sia, France, Belgium, 
United States, &c., with similar or identical fos.sils, such as corals, 
brachiopods, and especially Ganoid fishes; duration 3J ni. 

5. Carboniferous: coal measures, millstone grit, carboniferous 
limestones, caldferous and other sandstones, deposited in lagooiis, 
estuaries and surrounding seas; fossils a!7undant; c:ora!s, molluscs 
of all the known orders, spiders and other insects ; many fishes ; 
labyrinthodon and other amphibia; duration 2^ m. 

6. Permian, named from the characteristic rocks of Perm 
(Russia): variegated sandstones, magnesian limestont% marl 
slate, new red sandstones and clays ; rich floras and faunas ; 
numerous genera of fishes and reptiles, but no true l)irds or 
mammals ; duration si* m. 

IL Sbcondakv on Mesozoic; 

7. Triassie, from Gr. /rfer- three, in reference to the three 

secondaiy. determined in Germany, in ascending orders 

Bunter sandstone (Grhs des Vosges of France, 
mottled, red and other sandstones in England); Muschelkalk, a 
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marine limestone, wanting in England; Keuper sandstone (new 
red marls, Penarth beds, &c.); molluscs, amphibians, reptiles, 
a few mammals ; duration a m. 

8. furassie, from the /ura mountains; corresponds to the 
OelHic and Liasste of Britain: Fuilar’s earth of Bath; Oxford 
clay; Kelloway rock; Portland and Purbeck beds; blue and 
grey limestones; most liassic fossils marine; enaliosaurians, 
ichthyosaurians, plesiosaurians, numerous fishes; oolidc fossils, 
reptiles, marsupial mammals, one bird (archseopteryx); Britain 
and West Europe hugely under water; duration m. 

9. Cretaceous, ‘‘dhalkAike”’. Neocomian (Greensands); Weal' 
den; gault; white chalk; Maestricht beds; ammonites; igua> 
nodon; pterodactyls; prolxibly several true birds. Throughout 
secondary times India was probably connected by continuous land 
across the Indian Ocean with South Africa; duration i| m. 

III. Tertiary or Cainozoic: 

10. Eocene, "dawn of new" forms, in reference to later 
molluscs: (a) Lower Eocenes Ixmdon day, Paris 

gypsum, Barton sands and clays; Bambri^e series; ” 

(i) Olig/mne, or Upper Eocene, unrepresented in Britain, hugely 
developed in Germany (Maintz beds, &c); all still surviving 
invertebrate classes ; iguanos, crocodiles, tortoises, a few birds ; 
the living orders and families of mammals (Palseothmium, AnoplO' 
therium, lemurs, &c.); duration x‘95 m. 

It. Mioceete, "less new** forms (of molluscs): (a) Lower 
Miocene, equivalent to the U^er OOgome of the mainland; ( 6 ) 
and (r) Mid and Upper Miwene; Hempstead beds; Thenay de> 
posits; marine miocenu of the Mediterranean, Egypt, India and 
Austraha; Western parts of the United States; many higher 
mammals, including all lidng genera: Dinotherium gigonteum. 
Mastodon angustidens. Rhinoceros Schleiermacheri, Machairodus 
(sabre-toothed lion); Pliopithecus, allied to Gibbon; Dxyopithe- 
cus, allied to Chimpanzee; remote precursor of man postulated; 
in America Mesohippus, Miohippus, Petchcaras, Elotherium, 
Hysenodon ; duration 1 m. 

la. PUocene, "more new** forms: twodivisions; (a) OldPSo^ 
met Red Crag of Suffolk; white (ComUine) Crags; Antwerp 
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Cragj Pikenni beds near Athens; Deposits of Sivalik (Hiraa 
layan foothills); N. American Pliocene. (^) JVctc' /Vitvtfu 
Norwich Crag; Forest beds of Norfolk cliflfe; Gerin.in, French. 
Italiail pliocenes; many genera of mammalia, and some living 
species, inrinHiTig all the anthropoid apes, man’s immediate pre 
borsor, and man himself; Elephas antiquus, £. primigeniiis, 
Ithinoceros tichorinus (Woolly r. of the Thames Valley larirk* 
earths); R. leptorhinus; Machairodus; Hippopotamus; Give 
Hon; Cave bear; spotted and striped hymna; Irish elk; liisnn 
priscus; all these widespread throughout Europe and Hrit.tin, 
some surviving into next period ; Britain connected with main> 
land through the East Anglian forest beds, which extended along 
Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, passing under the present cliffs and 
beneath the North Sea to the Continent, the land licing also 
continnoas westward through Ireland to the too fathom line in 
die Adantic; climate warm or mild till towards the close, when 
first glacial epoch sets in; dutadon 0*850 in. 

IV. Qoatxrharv or Post-Tkrtury; 

13. Pldsioeetu (“ most new "), a term used .somewhat vaguely 
by EngHsh and fordgn geologists, the line iieing 
difficult to draw between this and the new pliocene; 
distribution of land and water nearly the 8.nnc as 
at present; but Britain first severed from the mainland hy the 
subsidence of the East Anglian forest beds, and reduced to the 
condition of: an archipelago, like the Cyclades, hy a sulisidence 
of abbut 2300 feet; then again raised and united as liefoie to the 
Continent, fintt which it was once more separated hy a final 
Subsidence down to its present level Coincident with the first 
and second subsidences were two recurrent glacial epochs, the 
intetve^g upheaval similarly coinciding with a warm or tem- 
perate inter-glacial ^och of long duration, all these phenomena 
extending round the whole' of the northern hemisphere, and de- 
tennining the distribution of apparently intermingled arctic, tem- 
perate dnd tropical faunas,, and explaining the extinction of roost 
of the above specified pliocene tropical animals ; characteristic 
pldstocene fatma; Hominidse, primity divisions fully speciaiiaed 
apd spread qvet mpst of the' dry land throughout the whole world 
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(Paiaeolithic Man); lion, brown and grizzly l)ear, hyaena, rein- 
deer, panther, Kafir cat, lemmings, varying hare, musk sheep, 
glutton, arctic fox, alpine snowy vole, chamois and ibex; mam- 
moth, unis. Chief formations; brick-earth, fiuviatiie loam, high 
plateaux gravels, loess; cavern and glacial drift deposits 40 to 
60 feet thick, variously known as diluvium, lioulder formation, 
boulder-clay, l>oulder-drift, or simply drift; all unstratifted detritus 
(clays, flints, gravels, sands, shingle), transported partly by ice- 
bergs, partly by land-ice, and duporited during lioth i^acial epochs. 
Cave dwellings, kitchen-iniddcns, stone workshops, rude chipped 
and unpolished stone implements of simple types (spear-heads, 
scrapers, hammers, &c.), very much alike everywhere, chiefly of 
flint, chert, (juartzite and ironstone, ixtsides awls, liorers and 
other oitjects of l>one or horn, showing in some phtces distinct 
progress in the arts of paliuolithic man ; approximate In^nning of 
strictly pleistocene or quaternary times 600,000 t« 700,000 years 
ago; 0*650 to 0*130 m.; duration 0*530 in. 

14. r<at-PMshienu^ or PnhUtoriei measured by the raised 
lieachcs, peat-bogs, alluvial dui>0Kits in Mississippi r_jn nth 
liasin, Nile delta, and elsewhere and by other con* toevm fpn- 
siderations, cannot be less than 100,000 years, ’‘‘****‘*>* 
proliably more ; largely coincides with the general disappearance 
of ice and the appearance of the Men of the New Stone Age 
(Neoutkic Man), supposed to be sci»rated in some places by 
a considerable interval from their imlarolithic precursors, but 
Iwth more probably merged together by insensible transitions; 
domestic animals, cultivated fruits, primitive arts (agriculture, 
pottery, spinning, weaving, mining of coppm, tin, geld)^ shell- 
mounds, lake dwellings, liarrows, sepulchral chambers, rude 
mcgalithic and monolithic monuments (menhirs, dolmens, crom- 
lechs), some tyiies stretching nearly round the globe from the 
Naga and Khosi Hills through North Africa to West Europe and 
Britain, and across Atlantic to Tiahuanaco (Lake Hdcaca); 
cam{)S, fortified earthworks, polished and perfected stone im- 
plements, dolabra, celts of varied forms and use, chiefly of flint, 
chert, dolerite, ({uartzite, olmidian, Jade, jaddte or nephrite ; in 
the eastern hemisphere neolithic man passes successively and 
without interruption into the copper, bronse and iron ages, tepa» 
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sented in the New World by copper only, these ages merging 
generally in the north temperate zone in the 

15. Historic (Contemporary) Period : chronology, written 
records, literature, fine arts, modern culture con* * * * 
Historic. nected by vague reminiscences and some definite 
traditions with the bronze and earlier ages*. Duration of historic 
period (in the Nile Valley and Mesopotamia) scarcely less than 
10,000 years. With the progress of archseological research the 
beginnings of Egyptian culture recede farther and farther into the 
remote past. Menes, reputed founder of Memphis and of the 
first empire (5000 B.C.; Mariette), was recent compared with the 
builders of the rude monuments brought to light liy Mr Flinders 
Petrie at Coptos, Upper Egypt, in 1894. Mr Norman I-oc kyer 
also* shows on astronomic grounds that a temple at Rdfit towards 
the Nubian frontier was built for the observation of the star 
Canopus about 6400 b.c.; a date requiring the beginnings of 
Egyptian culture to be extended much farther hack than had 
previously been supposed necessary. 


Before attempting to determine the date (geological) of tnan'^ 
advent, it will be nece.ssary finst to deal with the 
problem!***** Gladal problem, around which the I cattle has raged, 
and still rages, especially in Britain and those other 
northern lands where naturalists and archmologinla arc lirougiu 
into more direct contact with glacial phenomena. 

Lately there has been a reaction, led by Prof, Prestwich, 
against the conclusions which appeared to have lieen firmly 
established and even virtually accepted by Preatwich himself*, 

^ Homer and Hesiod, earliest names in Greek literature, of unknown ilaie, 
and therefore in a sense prehistoric^ had memory of times when bronxe only 
was in use^ iron being still unknown : 

TMs d* xdXifot rei^ca, xdXsfw M re olkM, 

S’ ftikan ^ o&k Im 

* The Dawn of Asimtotny^ &c*, 1894. From the section devoted to thr 

early Bal^lonians it would appear that their independent aslmnomie oliaer 

vations were not less ancient than those of the Egyptians. 

> ‘U am disposed to conrider with Mr Tiddeman, that th« eave which he 

is now investigating at Settle [the Victoria ” Cave, Cnwcwell] may be of pie* 
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regarding the considerable antiquity of the ice age and the exist- 
ence of pre-glacial man. From the above tabic of geological 
sequence it would appear that the gladal periods, beginning in 
late pliocene times, reached far into the quaternary, and including 
the inteigladal interval, may have lasted altc^ether some 700,000 
or 800,000 years. Adding the remainder of the quaternary and 
the whole of the contemporary, this would give an antiquity of 
af least a million years to pre-glacial man, if he existed ; at least, 
because the time he may have existed before the first appearance 
of the ice would have still to be considered, although necessarily 
undeterminable even approximately, 'i'hure are no data by which 
it could be limited except the first appearance of the allied forms 
(Pliopithecus, Dryopithecus), which go lack to the iniocene, when 
a remote and gencralired precursor of Ilominidm must indeed Ijv 
postulated’. But the character of such a precursor, whether truly 
human, or only a ham alalus, would remain a .subject of pure 
speculation, interesting to systemati.Hts. but of no import.ince to 
the ethnologist, who must limit his inquiries to prc-^acial man, 
as above roughly determined. 

When the problem of man’s anticpiity is put in this way, clear 
of all side-issues, the im|>ortance is at once seen of 
further determining the approximate first apiMsaranre 
and duration of the ice age. 'J'hts problem was first 
seriously attacked by Dr Croll in a classical work*, the conclusions 
of which have been questioned chiefly by those who are strangely 

glacial age. " i^mm. AMhraf. last. 1 877, |i. 1 77.) fty pK-glaeial, however, thU 
ffsahf^ (toes not mean a seixirate (xsiitMl of indefinite ilomtinn preeediiq; the 
glacial, iHtt only the earlier stages of the glacial itself, which he divide* into 
three pei iodb t fre-sflaeiai, tlmt of fimt increase t gMeiat, that of mixianmi cold ; 
^f-g/aeial, that of last decrease {ymm. August 1887, p. 404). 

‘ Some iiliiloiiophen object to anything iieing ‘'imstuhited,’' except pethap* 
where miraeleH may lie needed to bridge over gap*. But if we ice mw lectinn 
of a chain suspended from above, uid another advancing to meet it from l«low, 
ami if the point of junction hap|wn to be hid from view by sene intervening 
obstacle, we all unhesitatingly eimeede the invisible third leellont we ** |m*iu* 
late” the "misdng link.” Ko in the orderly succession of engnnisms in the 
realm of nature, where the missing links, which have exeited so much senselct* 
ridicule, must also be granted; else the lower series has no end, the upper no 
iwgiiming, but hanp dangling in nuiiiiii, the gnatast mlraele of all. 

' Climattand Time, 1875. 
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reluctant to concede a long term of existence to man, the noi.lcM 
outcome of-organic evolution. Reasoning with the intuili^e genius 
of a Kepler, who by pure mathematical computation <k*ternunfd 
the afterwards verified interplanetary distances, tVoll, hdieving 
that periodical changes in the eccentricity of the earth’s orlut 
afforded the best clue to great secular variations of climate, and 
that the periods of greatest cold coincided with those greatest 
eccentricity, determined the maximum and minimum periods for 
3,000,000 years backwards and 1,000,000 forwards from the 
present time. He thus found that within the last million yenis, 
say, since near the close of the pliocene, there had been luo 
maxima, one lasting 260,000 years (from about to 

720,000), the other 160,000 (from about 240,000 to 8o«o>o years 
ago), the differences in duration being due to differenres in the 
maxima themselves. At first enroll with ‘‘several eminent 


geologists” referred the glacial epoch projier to the catlirr and 
longer period ; but afterwards, in order to be well within the 
limits, and also perhaps to conciliate prejudice, he iinule the 
glacial epoch coincident with the later and shorter pcrmtl, t hisitig 
about 80,000 years ago, and giving to pre-glacial man an age f»f 
not necessarily more than about 240,000 years (the licgitifiing of 
the last maximum of eccentricity), 'rhen much ingenuity wan 
exercised in the effort to reconcile this limited period with the 
great changes that have since taken place, especially m ilic 
physiographic distribution of land and water. 

But now Prof. Prestwich will not even grant so much, and 
whittles down the last glacial epoch which lu* has 
andilm'itation# never worked out mathematically, to “from 
Prestwich. 25,000 years,” and the post-glacial **lf> within 

from 8,000 to 1 0,000 "j and he adds: “’rhis might 
give to Palaeolithic man. ..no greater anthpiity than perhaps about 
from 20,000 to 30,000 years j while should he be restricted to 
the so-called post-glacial period, his antiquity need not go 
farther back than from 10,000 to 15,000 years, before the time of 
Neolithic Man*.” And thus we get within measurable distance 
of the Mosaic Cosmogony. But such a nduHh &d afintrditm is 
not reached without some straining and even diitortions of 


* Otohg. Soc, August 1887, p. 407. * 
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physical facts, as, for instance, when the Gulf Stream is in- 
troduced to help in getting rid of the great ice-shect some 
thousands of feet thick, and made to flow in larger volume 
than at present through the then wider Florida Strait {ib. p. 403). 
But where did the larger volume come from? Were Florida 
Strait now again widened, the volume would not he increased hy 
a single drop, but only spread over a correspondingly wider S])ace. 
Or if the narrowing of the channel diminished the outflow, as 
implied, then the waters that failed to escape would Ire dammed 
up in the Gulf of Mexico, upsetting the general equilibrium of the 
ocean level, were such possible, and developing in Florida Strait 
a prodigious series of falls and rapids on a scale large enough to 
dwarf ten thousand Ningams. But in point of fact only a very 
small portion of the Gulf Stream |>enetratcs through the I«sser 
Antilles into the Carihlrean Sea, and so round the Gulf of Mexico 
and through Florida Strait to the Atlantic, where it merges in 
the much larger body which never enters thv narrow seas at all, 
but skirts the north side of the Greater Antilles westwards to the 
confluence. Any local changes could not conse(]Uvnt!y affect 
its volume, and infercntially the climate of the higher latitudes. 

But VtoS. l*restwich goes still further, and argues against 
Croll’s periodicity theory of the earth’s eccentricity, on the ground 
that very few or no traces of glaciation can Ire detected in 
earlier geolt^cal epochs, the Chalk, for instance, the Carbo- 
niferous, “the Devonian and Silurian periotls,” say, as far liack as 
15 or so million years ago'. But there seems here confusion of 
cause and effect, a fruitful source of error in all such reasonings. 
Croll carried his calculations only 3,000,000 years Iwck, and had 
he {^ne further, he would, or at least should, have warned his 
opponents not to look for much results when ages of exceeding 
high temperature were reached, 'iltc fierce cyclone, which cuts 
like a knife through the Alleghany woodlands, strews the prairie 
with the wreckage of mushroom towns, and chums up the waters 
of the Great I,akes, sweeps almost harnlenly over the stoutly 
built cities of the Northern States. So with the recurrent periods 
of cold, which in recent and temperate times covered vast areas 

> Or a proponkmate ineresse or rechwtion aoeetdlng to the various views 
held ragarding the absolute duratiou of geological thue (see note, p. 31). 
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with great ice-caps, but which must have had continuonslj 
diminishing effects the £uther back their action is looked for 
They may no doubt have stimulated the cooling process; bu 
they could scarcely have had any appreciable effect, for instance 
in pre-Aichsan tunes, when the surface of the earth may la 
supposed to have still been in a somewhat viscous or semi-fluid 
state, owing to the great internal heat thousands of aeons ago. 
Nor could great eccentricity have laid down thick-ribited ice even 
in the early Archaean ages, when the crust, though hardening, was 
still too warm to support any but the lowest organisms. Thus 
we see that maximum eccentricity is merely a determining cause, 
whose varying effects will depend on the varying conditions. 

But whether the causes be cosmic or telluric, or, as would seem 
croii’i self-evident, both, complementing and reacting on 
each other, Croll’s last two glacial epochs must lie 
‘ ‘ accepted in all their fulness and not attenimted 
down to the level of narrow preconceived views, 'llicy are 
needed to account for a thousand other facts in the natunai 
history of the Hominide, which are apt to he overlooked when 
this exceedingly wide field of research is surveyed with reversed 
tdescope. 

It must however be confessed that it is no light matter to keep 
1 •-n n-jpnrijit a vast hotison, which in space coin- 

of cides with the terrestrial {leriphcry, in time stretches 

perhaps a million years; a horison which 
covers two successive glacial epochs with an inter- 
vening peti^ of goo to 600 millenniuma And can less lie 
demanded, is it possible to move freely in narrower limits, where 
we have to consider the overfapping of the geolt^cal frontiers 
(pliocene holding its ground long after pleistocene has dawned) ; 
great disturbances of the planetaiy surface, such as the Indo* 
^can breaking up and reappearing as the Indo-Asian con- 
tinent; possibly high land rising and again vanishing between 
Europe and the Nw Worid, certainly Britain sinking over aooo 
fert below fte marine waters and twice severing its connection 
with the mainland; apparent intenningling in Briuin itself and on 
the Continent of reputed arctic and decidedly tropical faunas, such 
as shaggy-maned mammoth, large and |figmy Irippopotamux, 
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sabre-toothed lion, huge cave bear, superbly antlered Irish elk, 
some disappearing, others persisting till joined by fresh arrivals 
such as the lion, spotted hyaena, bison, musk sheep, and reindeer; 
lastly the scouring out of great river valleys, such as Nile, Somme, 
Thames and Rio Negro, down to depths of over a hundred feet, 
and even fourteen hundred (Nile), to their present levels, while their 
banks were frequented and their caves inhabited by palaeolithic 
hunters? For man had already arrived, was witness to many of 
these shifting scenes, looked out on arctic seas strewn with icebergs, 
fashioned some of his rude flint and qiiartdte weapons from the 
very materials borne down by those floating masses, took refuge 
with those strange beasts in the caves of Devonshire, Derby- 
shire, France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, and, after the retreat 
of the ice-stream, associated with them on the sunny plains of 
inter-gladal times long enough to improve his processes and 
enable us to distinguish grades of culture even in the paleolithic 
period, long before the appearance of Neolithic Man on the 
scene* 

And all this before the second and shorter invasion of ice, 
which again drove man and beast for shelter to their old cavernous 
haunts* Else how explain the orderly succession of fossil and 
tool-bearing deposits in those retreats, always ascending from 
rude beginnings to more perfected workmanship', and even to 
skilful carvings of human and animal forms, on the bones of 
the extinct or living species themselves, as seen in the Victoria 
Cave, Yorkshire, Creswell, Derbyshire (well-designed head of a 
** hog-maned” horse on a rib-bone), and in greater variety and 
higher artistic skill in the Dordogne Caves, France, still before 
Neolithic times? And we are asked by professors of geology, who 
understand better than the lay mind what all this means, to 
believe that possibly the age of pateolithic man ^'need not go 
farther back than from xo,ooo to 15,000 years before the time of 

1 The rudeness of the implement, however, is not always a proof of greater 
age; the neater finish may sometimes lie due to a more eatily worked material, 
so that a rough quartzite so hard to manipulate, may be more recent than a fine 
flint object* ** In some part of the older deixisils of St Aeheul the flint imple- 
ments are better made than the newer ones found in the lower gravels of the 
Somme Valley” (Prestwich). But where all are of one or the other material, 
as is often the case, no doubt arises. 
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Neolithic Man.” If this be so, then Neolithic Man himself must 
be put back about half-a-million years or so beyond his prolutble 
advent, and for this there is no kind of evidence. 

Appeal is made to a possible, and no doubt prolaiblc, more 
copious rainfall formerly than at present, l>y which 
Britain^ee jjjg gcouring process might be accelerated. Hut 
siQce Its rainfall must have its limits, say, at the outside 500 
by inches annually, as at present on the tJaro 

and Khasi Hills, Brahmaputra l)asin ; else neither 
man nor beast could exist in the lltames or Somme Valleys, 
But what effect could any amount of rainfkll have, for instance, 
on the upheaval and subsidence of the land itself, rivers ,ind .'ll], 
since the arrival of palaeolithic man in Britain ? For we are in 
the presence of such phenomena, all admitting that primitive 
man roamed South Britain, if not synchronously with the gradual 
subsidence of the late pliocene East Anglian fir, spruce, oak ami 
birch forest beds beneath the German Ocean, at least during the 
formation of the old Thames deposits in Kent and 1 iere 

man lived in association with such fauna as the lion, s|>otU‘d 
hyaena and musk sheep, as proved by the Hints discovered by ttw 
Rev. Osmund Fisher at Crayford, by Messrs Chcadle and Wood- 
ward at Enth, and still more by the very workshops where these 
implements were made, as revealed by the researches of .Mr Fl,iX' 
man SpurrelL 

This must have been in early pleistocene times, In-fore the 
land-ice had advnncetl southwards, strewing .*t great 
part of the surface with its lioukler-clays. As 
®“* •’F Hhone, the csiriy hunters de- 
j^tt. scribed by Boyd Dawkins as contemimraries of 

"the leptorhine rhinoceros, hipitopotamus and 
straight-tusked elephant,” were certainly pre-glacial, that is, ante- 
cedent to the last ice age. “If Britain were inhabited by this 
early race of palseolithic hunters they must have traversed large 
areas of the surrounding country in search of frxid. In the 
excitement of the chase it is inconceivalde that they should not 
have left many a lost weapon, which would tosiay testify to their 
existence in post-glacial times. Taking England from the Mid- 
lands to Berwick-on-Tweed was ever countty so delved to make 
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roads, harbours, mines, canals, railways, and great towns and 
cities ; yet no trace of this paleolithic hunter or of his contem- 
poraries ‘the leptorhine rhinoceros, hippopotamus and straight- 
tusked elephant’ has ever Ixx-n found over this area upon a post- 
glacial surface or in post-glacial strata 

Boyd-Dawkins aigues that Itecanse the raw material of some of 
the implements appears to have been obtained from the glacial de- 
posits, early man must have made his appearance “after the district 
[Font Newydd near St Asaph] was forsaken by the glaciers and 
the sea*.” But, as shown by Mr Morton in this and obviously in 
many analogous cases, the stone may have eijually 
well been obtained “from its original locality, or from 
moraines in the early period liefore the district was intcr-giaeiai 
submerged, as it had been brought near to the cave tia"(£itm."* 
in the form of boulders*.” It is oitvious that the 
broad question of /{rr-, ItOer- and JW-Glaeiai Man cannot Iw 
intelligently argued on such narniw issues as these. But such dis- 
missions, which but increase the perplexity of the subject, will 
doubtless continue to prevail until it is raisetl to a higher plane of 
thought by the frank acceptance or denial of Croll's two ice tq;e8 
with a long intervening warm inter-gkiciai {>eriod, on which every- 
thing depends. The point is put very clearly in her treatise on the 
Fans Bs^in by Mmc. Cldinence Royer, who shows that gkcial 
phenomena were of two kinds, one characterised by the presence 
of floating ice (icebergsj and a considemble sulisidence of die 
land, the other marked by great altitudes and glamors descen^ng 
far lower than at present. The chief |)olar phenomena (first age) 
occurred “between the miocenc and the pleistocene*.” How 
could the Swiss glaciers, for instance, descend much lower than at 
present during the first age, when the plains were under water? 
Hence their greater former development, admitted by all, must 
have occurred at some other time, in fact during the second ice 
age, when the hind stood at a much higher level above the sea. 

* PM-Gbuial Man in Hritain, in OW. Mag. 1894, p. 79. 

* Karfy Man in Hritain, p. 191. KlHcwhcR! of euane this authority admiu 
that the Kivenirift hunter may have been “quite as likely pre- u po)>t.|{laeial ” 
{On Me ihmnt J^au a/tkt Antiftiity a/ Man, Meeting of Brit. Ami. iShi). 

* Gmbgy ^ tMa Cmn&y annmi /Jpttfati, quoted by intone, M. 

* £t Lae At Farit, fateim. 
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So in Britain all the known facts remain inexplicable unlesi 
two glacial epochs be recognised What sort o 
explanation, for instance, is given of the inter 
mingled arctic mingling of reputed arctic and undoubted tropica 
fauna^^ and temperate faunas in the same area and at th< 
same time? Prof. Boyd-Dawkins adopts and sup 
ports with fresh arguments LyelPs desperate ** seasonal-migratior 
hypothesis,” a sort of **Box and Cox” arrangement 
“Seasonal- which the atctic animals move southwards anc 

uieSy^^”** occupy the caves in winter, while the tropical mov< 
northwards and take their place in summer. “Ir 
the summer the lion, Kafir cat, spotted hymna and hippopotami 
would advance northwards; in the winter the reindeer, musl 
sheep, lemming, tailless hare, glutton and arctic fox woiilc 
swing southwards'.” Here it may be asked, were these un 
wieldy quadrupeds migratory at that time, like birds of passage 
and could they (think of the hippopotamus) traverse such vas 
distances* on foot as these do wearily on the wing? How die 
they manage to hit off arrival and departure so as to avoid com- 
plications between carnivora and herbivora? How were surf 
complications avoided on the road between, for instance, fox ant 
sheep ? Or are we back again to the naive days of Noah’s Ark 
processions? And why take the trouble to do all this plodding ai 
all, not once but twice a year, merely to fit in with the views o: 
naturalists, who for the moment ignore or at least overlook iht 
laws of nature and of perspective? For them, peering down tJu 
grooves of time, warm inter-gladal periods of long duration get 
crumpled up between two glacial epochs brought too closcl) 
together, and so recede to the vanishing point, leaving eveiything 
unexplained, and the actual relations involved in chaos. 

The chief trouble appears to be the reindeer, which in a!! 

Longvs- ethnological writings without exception is insepar- 
eodation of ably associated with an arctic climate, as a foregone 

1 Svidtffue afforded by the Corns of Great BrUaht as to the Antiquity of Man 
Anthrop^ Inst. 1877, P- 

* To he sure the zones are sixiken of as “ contiguous ** (/A). But thi 
respective frontiers alone were contiguous, and laige and diversified faunai 
cannot live on frontiers; they must have elbc^w-room and spread out over broad 
expanses to avoid congestion; so the difficulty of distances stands. 
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conclusion. Yet in these same writings the rein- idadearand 
deer is habitually preyed upon by the hysena, so ^Sed!*" 
that after all the complications are not avoided, 
though other difficulties are created. “In twenty-eight out of 
thirty-one ossiferous caverns the two [spotted hysena and rein- 
deer] are found side by side, and in the great majority of 
these the gnawed bones and antlers of the reindeer show that 
that animal was the common food of the hysena” (lij}. p. rsd). 
What then ? Is the hysena also an arctic smimal? But he was in 
the southern procession. Or was the reindeer a tropical? But 
he was in the northern, and his arctic habitat is taken for granted. 

Is there then no outlet, for the facts are unquestioned? It 
would seem that the foregone conclusion must be reconsidered, 
and indeed put aside. The intimate association of reindeer and 
hysena shows that the same climate suited both, and that this 
climate was not arctic during the association, but at least tem- 
perate, for few tropical and sub-tropical animals will stand 
great cold, white all the arctic can endure a considerable degree 
of warmth, as in their own short summers, often intensely 
worm. It would further appear that the reindeer was evolved 
like the elk in a temperate or warm zone, and is only arctic by 
pressure and gradual adaptation, so that it has not yet acquired a 
completely variable coat, like the arctic hare and other earlier 
hyperboreans (in winter greyish brown on body, white only on 
neck, belly and hind-quarters). It is identified with Csesaris ios 
eeni (vt. a6), which roamed the Hercynian forest well 

within the historic period, and still lingered in Caithness down to 
the middle of the thirteenth centiuy. Even now it ranges in some 
places as for south as the 50th patallel, that of the Land’s End, 
and those introduced to the London public in 1885 felt perfectly 
at home in the present British climat& 

Almost a more striking case of sudh adaptation is that of the 
tiger, who infests the Indian jungle and in Java ^.,.1.^,-. 
touches the equator. Yet his range extends north- iiwtMice*. 
wards to the Amur basin and to the island of 
Sakhalin, “ where broken masses of ice have been 
known to remain heaped up around the eastern headlands till 
the month of July,* where the thermometer “often remains 60* F. 

K. 5 
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below freeang'poiut in January,” where “icy rains and ra^ng 
snowHstonos” prevail “for a great part of the year'." But no 
other tropical animal would appear to show such a range as this, 
without some conesponding special readjustments to the altered 
environment*, such, for instance, as that of the TvAite panther 
{FeSs isMs) of the Great Pamir*, and that of the skoji^maiud 
mammoth surviving till apparently quite recent times in the 
Lena basin and other parts of Siberia. But enough has liecn said 
to show that there should be little further difficulty about the late 
pliocene and early pleistocene faunas of West and Central Europe. 
It is absolutely unnecessary to assume any such unnatural as- 
sociations as are taken for granted, these apparently incongruous 
interminglings merely bespeaking long mild or warm inter-glacial 
periods, lasting a few hundred thousand years on Croll’s com- 
putation, and needed to account for the many secular climatic 
and physiographic changes witnessed byearl^man in the northern 
hemisphere. It was necessary to dwell on this {mint, owing to 
the paramount importance attached to the almost universal 
presence of the reindeer in the British and neighbouring {Mtheo- 
lithic caves, especially by Boyd-Dawkins, who from this fact alone 
concludes against Geikic {lee A^) that “the {)ur{)ctunl summer 
hypothesis [the warm inter-glacial {wriodj is untenable" {ii, 
p. idi). But in the next duiiiter it will be seen thiit in some 
places the reindeer was certainly pre-glacial, .iml consul {ucntly at 
that time Imlonged to a teni{)erate or warm fnun.x 

In respect of the boulder-days and glacial driA, in which so 
many palseolithic objects ore constantly found at 
depths on the high {dateaux and riverside 
inthebouUer- terraces, it is to bc noticed that their age is 
anS'tMnm”” measured, not by the few feet of surface deposits 
accumulated upwards from the level of the Ands, 
f<» which a comparatively short {teriod might suffice, but by the 
extent of the erosions from that level dounmards to the present 
level of the river licds, 'llius, instead of the slight thickness of 

’ Keane's Ktrlus, vol. vi. ]>p. 493-4. 

* Even the titter, however, shows cimsiderable incipient adaiaations, the 
northern having iongcr, softer, and Nghitr fur than the southern variety. 

* A tpeeimm of this rate s|ieda is now (ifips) la be seen in the t%ris 
Jordin des Flantes. 
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sui&ce deposits on the high-level gladal gravels, we have to take 
into account the 80, loo or 120 feet of excavations by running 
waters according to the height of the present river-banks. It 
nai^t be supposed that a gauge of the tune needed for such 
erosions would be afforded by the extent of the scourings, say, in 
the Thames valley during the historic period (1900 years), or at 
least during the prehistoric (perhaps 2500 or 2600 years) sin ce 
the erection of fortified lines or other works by semi-dvilized man 
about the then river level, as at the village of Dorchester below 
Oxford. But the gauge is useless, because, long as the period is, 
it has not had time to operate at alL No appreciable change has 
taken place in the present low level of the Thames even Hnring the 
longer period, that is, since the bronze r^e. So also in the 
valley, where “ there is evidence afforded by relics of the Roman 
and bronze age found in the peat in the bottom of the valley, that 
the river had not materially lowered its bed since those relics were 
deposited, and therefore it must have taken an enormous timA to 
work out the whole valley by means of a river which flowed with 
the same eroding power as at present*.” 

It would seem from his ^vision of the glacial epoch (note 
p. 56), that in discussing the antiquity of man p„., inter-. 
Prof. I’restwich overlooks the two recurrent ice- uid Post- 
ages. His division into a pre-, mid- and post- 
glacial period leaves no room for an inUr^laeial man, which, at 
least in Britain, is the main point at issue. His mMrgladal, or 
simply is the point of maximum cold, whereas by inter- 

f^etdal is undmstood the long warm period between the two ice 
ages. Owing to inattention to this ^tinction much confusion, 
degenerating into mere logomachy, has been introduced into the 
discussion. Nobody out of Be^am would suggest that any 
oiganism, much less the highest, had been differentiated during a 
period of maximum cold with 6000 or 8000 feet of ice on the 
ground. "Vet a “glacial man” is currently spoken of, as if he had 
really nude his app<aranee in such an environment. Well might 
Quinet protest, and refuse to admit that humanity, the loveliest 
flower of ertttion, “ burst into being amid the swamps and fogs 

* Col. Lam Fes (GenL Pitt Kivem), Jmr. AtUhrep, Inst, xt>n, p. 178. 

5—2 
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of the gifif'ial epoch*.” And it may be asked, if paimnlithir 
maTi was such a “glacial organism,” why he should have perished 
in Britfli'n in post-glacial times, or at least iHjforc the .nrrival of 
his neolithic successor, as assumed by Sir John Kvans ? Heiire 
there is, or ought to be, no question of a glacial or mid glacial 
Ttiati, that is, in the sense of his making his first appuar.mre 
whether by migration or evolution at that iintow.ird moment. If 
he was there, cowering with his huge associates in the carern-i 
about the firontal moraines of great glaciers, then he must Invc 
arrived before the intense cold set in. He did not ieate the 
temperate southern lands to cross ice-strewn seas, in (|uest of such 
precarious shelter as Britain then afforded, at a time also when 
those lands were still connected with the African rontinetii. 
Italy, through Sicily, Idalta and Pantellaria; (Iruecc through 
Crete j Iberia across the straita 

Hence whoever admits glacial, must perforce .admit pre-gi.ici.rl 
man, for the terms in this connection .ire pMcti 
J^^nbiem synonymous. But pre-glacial nwy obviiiiisly 
be taken in four senses, hy which our idtMS of inau'-. 
antiquity will be materially affected. It may either coincide with 
the first increase of cold, or with the hecoiid, or with the 
warm interval between the two ice ages (inter glacial), r»r 
with the still warmer times antecetlent to ail ghicial phcnnincmt, 
stretching back through the pliocene to the iniorcnc when the 
date-palm flourished in Central F.uroi»e, anrl a sui»-tropic.»l flora 
stretched fai beyond the confines of the Continent in the tiirceiion 
of the North Pole. To the first and second the same olijeclions 
must be urged as agwst glacial man, for ait migrations would Iw 
susp^ded during periods of steadily incteasing cold. Thus the 
question is narrowed down to the interglacial between j ao,ooo and 
240,000 years ago, Irt us say 500,000, and the indefinite perioil 
antecedent to the first ice age, say a million of yean ago. Of course 
there may be other fectors in the problem, such as possible, even 
probable short recrudescences of cold due to local causes in the 
inter-glacial period itself. But such disturbances would ntit 


I Quoted by Desor, Z’MmmjtUMiu di h 

<• A ChUiolm, sbum that the iee-«tit-ei 

advanced at least iima over northern Germany aa fiir u Ailenliuig 
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seriously affect the main relations, which would seem on the 
whole to have been as here stated. 

Most authorities now accept an inter-gladal man, who on the 
above computation would have appeared, say, half a 
million years ago, or about a million on the loo m. r n?? jlmrfii 
base (p. 51), or a quarter of a million or less on 
proportionately reduced bases. A pre-glacial man in the broader 
sense, which many cautious writers also concede, and which 
even on the reduced base would allow about half-a-million, might 
be accepted but for the fact that it presupposes fully differentiated 
pliocene Hominidse present in North-west Europe before the first 
ice age. That seems a somewhat violent and unnecessary as- 
sumption, and it was seen (chap. 11.) that in pliocene times 
nothing beyond a generalised precursor differing spedfically from 
all the present varieties can be looked for, in accordance with 
the general laws of organic evolution. The most rational hypo- 
thesis seems, therefore, that of inter-g&uial ffominida, specialised 
not less, prol>ably much more, than half-a-million years ago. 
This inference derived from the fort^oing general considerations 
will be strengthened by a closer study of the primitive Hominidse 
themselves, that is of Faheolithic Man, in the next chapter. 

Nothing has here been said about a “ post-glacial" man, for 
whom so m«jy ardently contend, thinking thereby rnit gitriit 
to limit his term of existence to a few odd thousand »»<> • aaade. 
years. But the term is obviously equivocal, as on 
the assumption of two or more recurrent glacial periods, each 
will necmumrily have its post'^lacial interlude. Hence a post- 
glacial man may still have a hoary antiquity, or he may have a 
less but still a great age, or he may be comparativdiy modem, 
according to the particular glacial invasion after whidb he is 
placed. The term has to be clearly determined, else its discus- 
sion leads to nothing but a war of words, seeing that under 
certain conditions post- and pre-gladal may have precisely the 
same meaning. A post-glacial man following CroU’s first ice age 


and .Drcidm *' iSunfpt, Stanford Seriei, p. 17 ). In the Alps also proof has 
now been obtained of “the teeurreace of at least three snecessivo periods of 
great glaeiation, separated by relatively long intervals” (Dr 11, K. MiU, Gteg. 
T'enni., Jia. iSpg, p. (18). 
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will be pre-gladal to Croirs second ice age ; that is to say, he will 
be inter-glacial, as here maintained In this conclusion it is 
pleasant to find oneself in accord with such a shrewd and careful 
observer as Enrico Giglioli, who also accepts “ inter-glacial ” man, 
contemporary of Elephas anHquus and Rhinoceros MerkiU animals 
^ at that time characteristic of the Italian faunal 

^ ** Sappiamo che 1* Uomo esisteva nei primi tempi del Quatemario, in quel 
periodo intexglaciale per V Europa nei quale vivevano nei pae&i nostri T Blephu^ 
(mHquus ed il Rhinoceros Mtrhii** {Z* Uomo; Sua Antkkith^ &c.» Florence, 
1893, P- 9)* 



CHAPTER V. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN ; PALiEOLITHIC AGE. 
Palocolithie Man spread, over the whole world — But xn many places early and 

^ i¥ Vlf 
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whole world, which would appear to have been already occupied 
by the Hominids in paheoUthic times. If this point can Ik* 
established, it will afford of itself a strong argument 
in support of the long period here claimed for man's 
existence on earth. But the question is beset with 
qmeiooiunu. snares and pitfalls, due especially to the fact that 


the very terminology itself does not everywhere con- 
note the same order of sequence^ much less the same periods of 
absolute time. Thus palaeolithic implements in the New may in 
some cases well correspond with neolithic in the Old World, and 
in all the Continents except Australia, where one order alone 
exists, various phases of progress go on simultaneously mther than 
consecutively. The Aymaias and Peruvians had pntlrabiy two 
thousand years ago arrived at a somewhat high grade of culture in 
South America, where the Botocudos and the Fucgt.ins Iwve 
scarcely yet reached even the Old Stone Age. Similar contrasts 


are met on the Anahuac tableland, Iretween the longswilistsl 
Nahuas and the stiU barbarous Otomi highlandcis} in Kiimpf 
between the Slav settlers and (heir nomad Hamoyctle neighlwnirs ; 
in Abyssinia between the Semitic Amharas with long historic 
records and the debased Wito fishers of almost alwrrant hnnian 
type; in India between the haughty Caucasic Rajputs ami iitany 
■utterly sa'vage Kolarian or Diavidian aI>or(gine8. 

Such overlappinp of old and new, such persistence of low 
Bence tbs primitive cttlturcs in the midst of highly ndvamtid 
tend to obscure the time mluionH, 
whK± are here under consideration. It is obvious, 
for instance, that implements of the most primitive ty)ies, such 
M those of the Tasmanians, more radely fkshioned than those of 
ae l^pean palaeoUthic hunters, cannot of themselves lie any 
test of age. They represent no sequences, but only an Incipient 
growth pennanently arrested and by adverse conditions prevented 
from attumng its normal development. Where there is no 
*Mgft thereis no standard by which to measure time. Hence 
hawB**** • * * ®speciaDy by some American ethnologists, who 

soIelv*M*A? * antiqui^ to certain native cultures, 

applied the rude implements with which they 

ppeaied to be associated. Certain objects, such as flint iiahes w 
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chippings, if found on or near the sur&ce, or under other circum- 
stances not necessarily involving great age, might have been made 
at any time, and arc now still made by many peoples not yet 
brought under higher influences. 

How misleading such endenue may be is shown by the fact 
that, as will presently be seen, some of the European 
palaeolithic are more skilfully worked than the far 
more recent neolithic objects ; for the men of the 3|J3S(piiih*d’^ 
Old Stone Age certainly lived through the greater 
part of the inter-gkicial e]M>ch, and they could scarcely have 
remained stationary for such countless generations, 'lliey un- 
doubtedly made considerable pnigress within the limits of their 
primitive culture, and the men of Kolutre have left recorded on 
the bones of extinct species various specimens of their artistic 
taste and technique superior to any similar works that can lie 
traced to their neolithic successors. 

But this very progress lesids to fresli difficulties, as iKunts are 
at last reached where it becomes almost imimssiblc to draw the 
line between the Old and New St<mv ages. Although Prof. Boyd- 
Dawkins argues with much force for a great “abyss scinrating the 
Paheolithic Age of the Pleistocene period from the Neolithic Age 
of the Prehistoric period,” he is fain to admit with Mr J. Allen 
Brown, who takes the continuity view, that the one must be derived 
from the other “ in some part of the world"; only we have *' not 
yet discovered where that part is; it is prolialdy not in Europe'." 
Vet it would seem from the contents of such eaves as those of 
Solufrd and Mentone that even in some parts of Europe there is 
no break but a decided overlap]iing of the early and later cultures. 
Speaking of the Mentone finds, Mr A. Vaughan Jennings* points 
out that while the worked ornaments may lie neoUtbic the 
skeletons, especially those found in 1893, “show osteological 
affinities to more ancient types." Even the implements, “though 
not of the type which we in England know as pabetdithic, are 
certainly not any of the usual neolithic inttema." Hence we 
may here be in the presence of a paheoUthie race in Southern 
Europet whose culture merges in that of their neoUthie auecesaon. 

* yomm, Anthnif- inti., Feb. <894. 

* Th Cent Mm MetttnU SAmm^ Jane iSgi, p. 378, 
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Mr Jennings well remarks that “it is likely that the habit of 
speaidng of Palssolithic and Neolithic times, and attempting to 
draw sharp distinctions between them, carries with it more than 
the usual evils of all formal nomenclature ’’ (id.). But this of 
course applies only to the borderlands, where interminglings begin 
to take place between the two cultures, which in other respects 
stand widely apart, and must be studied separately. 

Even the rude bulbed dints themselves already show some 
progress in art. These are generally taken as the beginnings of 
human culture, and Mr Shrubsole^ and Mr A. M. Bell^ have 
produced unbulbed palaeoliths from the hill-gravels of Berkshire 
and from the chalk plateau of Kent, which would seem to be 
undoubtedly the work of man. They are more advanced than 
those of the South African Bushmen, the Tasmanians and other 
modem savages, who are quite incapable of fashioning any of 
these British eo/ii/ts, as they have been called. Hence any stone 
that can be conveniently grasped must be taken as the tme 
starring point, and between this and bulbed flints there is a wide 
interval, with room for much upward development. At the same 
time objects which show no clear sign of artifidal treatment are of 
course useless in the study of human progress. 

It is therefore not only the objects themselves, but also the 
Materials drcumstances that have to be considered. 

avaifaWeVr Speaking broadly, the materials now available for 
the study of primitive man are threefold, Ais imple- 
ments, his monuments, and himself. The first, fitom 
which he rightly takes his name of Petlteolithie Man*, are in some 
respects the most important, as bong immeasurably the most 
numerous and widespread, but chiefly because they often occur 
under conditions which afford the best proof of their artificers’ 
extreme antiquity. The monuments, if such undesigned structures 
as riidl-mounds or kitchen-middens may for convenience be so 

* Jeur, Anthrop, Inst., May and August 1894. 

* Gr. raKoAs, in the sense young, early, pristine, and XMos , a stone. 

convenient tenn, now nnivetsaUy adopted, is due to Sir J<*n 

who applies it to the first of the fi>nr great etas into which he divides Prdiistoric 
Archseology! "Thb we may eah ihe palssobme period” (AeSitiorie Times 
p. a). So nedUkie, feotn rhs, new (U. p, 3), ’ 
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named, lie necessarily on the surface, or at most on raised beaches, 
while the fossil remains of man himself have been found almost 
exclusively amid the general contents, or at most under the 
stalagmite floors, of his cave-dwellings. But many of the palseo- 
liths date from the early pleistocene, while some rlaim to have 
been discovered in the Suffolk crag (pliocene), and even in the 
miocene of Thenay; but of this presently. 

Owing to the abundance of materials for the study of early 
man, and one might almost say of man’s precursor, 
that have accumulated in every region of the globe, abVe“ob“ctaJn« 
especially during the last few decades, a selection 
becomes imperative. In the subjoined summary of evidence of 
the available evidence clearness will be consulted 
by a geographical, and partly chronological, arrangement of some 
of those objects, whose genuine character seems placed beyond 
reasonable doubt Even the best authenticated however have been, 
and presumably still are, hotly contested by writers and critics, 
who daim to hold a sort of brief for a narrow orthodoxy which is 
here singularly out of place. It is a remarkable fact that many of 
the pioneers in this line of inquiry have been enlightened Roman 
Catholic or Protestant clergjmien, such as Dr Buckland (after- 
wards Dean of Westminster), who in 1821 startled the pubKc by 
the discovery of the remains of no less than seventy-ffve hysenas 
in the Kirkdale Cavern, Yorkshire, so that it was a^ed whether 
some antediluvian menagerie had broken loose in those parts. 
He was followed by the Rev. Mr M®Enery, who in 1S25 first 
drew attention to the “storehouse of antiquity” preserved beneath 
the stalagmite beds of Kent’s Hole; the Rev. J. M. Wdls, who 
led the way in the exploration of the no less famous Creswell 
Caves, Derbyshire; the Abbd Boucher de Perthes, whose patient 
researches amid the high-level drift at St Acheul on the banks of 
the Somme may be said to have established quaternary man ; and 
the Abbd Bourgeois, who went much further, and whose name will 
always be remembered as one of the ablest champions of tertiary 
man in Europe. When asked how he reconciled such a pro- 
digious antiquity of man with the Mosaic cosmogony, the last- 
mentioned was satisfied to reply : suts naturalisie^ je ne fats 

pas de thiologU^^ and overzealous partisans of a forlorn cause 
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might remember that nobody need be jfiitl Papa del Papa stesso. 
Yet some of these writers would have us believe that Sabre-tooth, 
for instance, was still prowling about the Roman castra, or at 
least the early British camping-grounds, and that the hippo- 
potamus was floundering amid the Lincolnshire fens a short time 
before the new era, rather than admit that their associate man 
lived in pleistocene times. “ I think,” says Mr T. K. Callard, 
^^the time has now fairly come to ask calmly the question, 
whether flnding the works of man in association with Rhinoceros 
Uchorinus and mammoth, instead of proving man’s great antiquity, 
does not rather prove the more recent extinction of these 
mammals^”^ and again : The legitimate inference is that he [the 
Woolly Rhinoceros] was contemporaneous with the potters, 
Roman, pre-Roman, or Samian; also that he lived when the 
modem sheep browsed in Creswell dale^” Mr Callard is at least 
logical, for he feels that unless the natural history of the Hominidm 
can be made to harmonise altogether with the Mosaic account, a 
few thousand years more or less cannot matter either way ; and 
that is so. 

Here are brought together specimens, so to say, of sudi 
Value of im ^ indicated at p. 55 in a general way 

as characteristic of palaeohthic times. Their locality, 
associations and position, together with the names 
of the finders or witnesses, are briefly recorded, so 
that the student may be able to judge for himself of 
their value as evidence. In doing so it will be 
well to bear in mind three points: (z) that from 
position in or under undisturbed boulder-clays and drift of all 
kinds there is no appeal; such finds must be pre-glacial, that is, 
inter-gladal (p. 67); (2) that position in cave-earth under thick 
stalagmite beds does not of itself alone necessarily imply great 
age; stalagmite growth is irregular, as it depends on variable con- 
ditions, amount of rainfall, and quantity of vegetable humus on 
the roof yielding carbonic add with which the percolating water 
dissolves the limestone particles, thus forming the carbonate of 
lime, which in the cave takes the form of stalactites above and 

^ The CaHtmparand^ of Man with the Extinct McmmaHc^ &c., pp. 9 
and II. 


plements de- 
tennined by 
their proven- 
ance. 

Stalagmite 
beds not 
necessarily a 
test of sge. 
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stalagmites below; but noimally the growth is slow, and a thick- 
ness of I a feet, as in Kent’s Cavern, may involve u^tchen- 
many thousand years; (3) that position near the middens of 
surface may of itself alone imply great age, as in HeM^muBt 
old beaches slowly raised to considerable heights 
above the present sea-level, and in kitchen-middens 
such as some of those in Tierra del Fuego (Elizabeth Island), 
where the shells of which they are composed are extinct, or no 
longer the same as those of the surrounding waters. Kitchen- 
middens themselves cover the whole field from palseolithic to 
modern times, some being very old, others still in progress, so 
that each has to be taken on its merits. Even size is here no safe 
guide, as well remarked by Mr Petroff: “The time required for 
the formation of a so-called layer of kitchen refuse found under 
the sites of Aleutian or Innuit [Eskimo] dwellings, I am inclined 
to think less than indicated by Mr Dali’s calculations. Anybody 
who has watched a healthy Innuit family in the process of making 
a meal on the luscious echinus or sea-urchin, would naturally 
imagine that in the coiuse of a month they might pile up a great 
quantity of spinous Mris. Both hands are kept busy conveying 
the sea-firuit to the capacious mouth; with a skilful combined 
action of teeth and tongue, the shell is cracked, the rich contents 
extracted, and the former falls rattling to the ground in a con- 
tinuous shower of fragments until the meal is concluded. A 
family of three or four adults, and perhaps an equal number of 
dbildren, will leave behind them a shdl monument of their 
voracity a foot or eighteen inches in height after a single meal.... 
The heaps of refuse created under such circumstances during a 
single season were truly astonishing in size. They will sturdy 
mislead the ingenious calculator of the antiquities of shdl heaps 
a thousand years hence^” 

In consequence of thdr importance in other connections the 
human remains (skulls, skeletons, whole or frag- 
mentary) axe reserved for special treatment. Their 
interest is more than antiquarian ; they supply data served for 

« SOCCIAI IlFB&t* 

helpful in determining such fundamental questions ment. 
as the specific unity or diversity of the Hominidae, 

^ Ivan Petroff, American Naturalist^ July 1882. 
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inter-racial resemblances and differences, and the origin and 
cradle of mankind. 


Britain. 


Hoxne, Suffolk, 1797, palseoliths with bones of huge extinct 
Quaternary at a great depth in fine brick-earth j the 

man in first authenticated evidence of palaeolithic man; 

Britain. Frere, ArcftaoL xni. 204. 

Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, shell {Fectunculus glycimeris) 
with rudely engraved human face from the Red Crag formation, 
first recorded work of art by man; H. Stopes, Rep. Brit. Ass. 
1881, p. 700. 


Hatfield Beds (Brandon, Thetford), East Anglia, post-ter- 
tiazy dint-bearing deposits, stratified sands, gravel 
and brick-earth underlying boulder-clay of great 
extent and in some districts proved to a thickness 
of 60 feet; T. M®Kenny Hughes, Joum. Anthrop. Inst. 1877, 
pp. 162-65. 

Kent's Cavern, one mile from Torquay, Devonshire; 1825- 
Kent'sHoie 945 downward Sequence of deposits: i. Limestone 
blocks fallen in from the roof, some over loo tons, 
partly cemented with carbonate of lime; 2. Black mould 3 to 
12 in. thick with remains of living species only, also Roman and 
pre-Roman objects (potsherds, &c.); 3. Cave-earth and black band 
4 ft. thick underlying granular stalagmite 5 ft. thick, with char- 
coal, burnt bones, 366 flints delicately made of flakes but never 
polished, also needle and other bone objects, but no pottery; 
living and extinct feunas, hyaena, mammoth, cave-bear, horse, 
glutton, cave-lion, reindeer, rhinoceros tichorhinus, urus, machai- 
rodon latidens, voles, Irish elk, hare; 4. Breccia derived from 
neighbouring hills underlying crystalline stalagmite nearly 12 ft, 
thick, with rude massive implements made of flint nodules, but 
also a flint flake and a chip embedded in the breccia; fauna 
chiefly ursine^ with lion and fox; inscriptions or graffiti in cave 
with dates 1604, 1615 and 1688, the oldest with thin stalagmite 
accretion showing rate of growth about ^ inch in 250 years, 
Buckland, M«Eneiy, Pengelly (numerous writings), Ralph Richard- 
son {Transactions Edinburgh Geol. Soc. 1886-87). 
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REMAINS OF PALAiOUTHic HAN {Jmn Kent’s Conem.) 
a, FUnt implement’, h. hone awl-, e. harpoon hmd d. needle. 
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Brikham Brixham Cave, near Kent's Cavern, with similar 

Cave. contents; Pengelly, Elsa 

Trembirchion Cave, Vale of Clwyd, N. Wales, 1885; flint 
lance-head and scraper with cave-lion, mammoth, woolly rhino- 
ceros, hyssna, &c.; Hicks and Davies, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 
XUL, p. 3- 

Creswell Caves (Robinhood, Church Hole and Pin-Hole), 
Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, 1875-6; upper bed 
under stalagmite up to i ft. thick; quartzite, flint, 
ironstone tools, scrapers, spear-heads, bone awls, 





river drift implement {Falaolfthic). From Santon Downham^ 

Suffolk, 

borers, nb-bone with incised head of hog-mained horse (objection 
to this that it implied clipping and palaeolithic shears invalid, 
because hog-mane is a natural growth); machairodon, lion, 
leopard, hyaena, reindeer, woolly rhinoceros, hippopotamus, Irish 
elk; lowest bed 3 ft. thick, red sand and clay; rude quartzite 
flakes; lion, reindeer, hyaena, mammoth, rhinoceros, Irish dk, 
horsey bear, wolf; tools of this bed identical with those of 
Brandon, Bedford, Hoxne, St Acheul and thence south to 
Toulouse, always associated with reindeer, mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, &c. 
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Victoria Cave, Settle, West Riding, Yorkshire, on the 
Ribble; cave so called because opened 1837, year 
of Queen Victoria’s accession; “hyaena bed” under cave***'** 
glacial deposits originally 25 now 15 ft. thick; 
scratched bones, also human or ursine fibula (Burk’s “bone of con- 
tention”); elephas antiquus, mammoth, hippopotamus, bos primi- 
genius, rhinoceros leptorhinus, bear; Rev. J. M. Mello, Boyd- 
Dawkins, Tiddeman, Crosskey; the fibula doubtful, but the 
bones found 1875 ^^7^ show clean cuts or markings of 

human agency ; one is small humerus of goat generally supposed 
to be a late arrival coming in with the neolithic herdsmen, but 
shown by M. E. Dupont to have associated with rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, cave-bear and other extinct fauna {JO Homme pm- 
dafit les Ages de la Pierre^ p. 197, and letter to Tiddeman in Jour, 
Anthrop, Inst 1877, p- 168); the hyaena bed is certainly pre- 
glacial in N. Britain, which may correspond to a post-glacial period 
in the south, there being evidence of two strongly-marked glacial 
periods, the earlier reaching far south, the latter arrested in the 
north of the Midland Counties (Tiddeman). 

Ix)THERDALE Cave, near SUpton, same fauna as in Victoria 
Cave in old river-gravel bed under glacial deposits, , ^ , 

but not in the nver-gravds of the well-glaciated sur- and Pont 
rounding district, showing that here the reindeer 
did not come in with, but preceded the ice-age. 

Pont Nnwyco Cavb, Denbighshire, 3 miles from St Asaph, 
flints and associated extinct &ana in pregladal deposits; see p. 
63; here are remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros hemitoechus 
and elephas antiquus. 

Lifynnon Bbnks, Cab Gwyn and Stbt Caves. Vale of 
Clwyd, explored 1884-86 by Dr. H. Hicks and 
Mr E. B. Luxmore; occupied by pleistocene animals Clwyd Cavei. 
and man before deposit of the surrounding glacial 
beds; the caves now 400 ft. above searlevel, yet the contents had 
been disturbed (femanU^ resorted) by marine action; above the 
fossil-bearing beds were deposits with foreign pebbles like those 
of the glacial beds; Stet had been blocked by thick glacial beds 
necessarily deposited after its occupation by the pleistocene 
fauna; a small well-worked flint flake in the bone-earth (18 inches 
K. 6 
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Thames 

liver-dnft. 


below the lowest layer of sand) which extends outwards from the 
entrance under the glacial beds, which were proved to over 20 ft. 
The lance-heads, scrapers and other implements appear to be all of 
camA age as the flint flake, and it is evident that the contents (of 
Stet) had washed out by marine action during submergence 
in mid-gladal times and then covered by marine sand and an 
upper boulder day (Hicks, /a/rr Brit. Ass. Meeting, 1886). 

Ilford, Grays Thurrock, Essex; Erith, Crayford, Kent 
Numerous palseoliths of normal river-drift type; 
early pleistocene; spotted hysena, lion, &c.; 26 
species, of which six only extinct ; Rev. Osmund 
Fisher; Cheadle and Woodward (Boyd-Dawkins, JVhAr«, Aug. 31, 
1882, p. 436). 

Fincbaufstead HiuxiRAVRLS, Berkshire, pre-gladal and 
apparently pre-pleistocene, deposited by a river 
that has ceased to exist; extremely rude palseo- 
liths (“eoliths'”), grooved scrapers, large imple 
ments with rounded butt, flints worked at point only; figured by 
0 . A. Shmbsole in Jour. Anikr^. Inst August, 1894, p. 44. 

Chalk Platkau, Kent, rolled and other rude palseoliths, 
Chalk like the Berkshire eoliths, described by A. M. 

Plateau. Bell,/oKr. Anihrop. Inst May, 1894, p. 266 etsef. 

Canterbury gravel beds. Stoke Newington, Padding- 
ton, &C. &C. Numerous eoliths and palseoliftis of 
forms collected and described by 
Mr Worthington G. Smith in JIfan, the Primeval 
Savage,* 1^94. Many of these are so rude fliat th^ may well be 
assigned to a tertiary or eolithic precursor whenever his existence 
is established in Britain. But “on this question the world needs 
enlightaoment” (Thos. Wilson, Frthisiork Anthropology, p. 604). 


European Mainland. 

St Acheul, Abbeville, Amiens. Somme Valley, explored 
for manyyears (1841— 1860), by Boudier de Perthes, 
who found numerous palseolitiis of ordinary types 
“*■ associated with extinct &una in undisturbed high- 

* Gr. hOt, dawn, and >Ut$, a stone. 
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level river-gravels; sites visited (1859--60) by Prestwich, Evans, 
Lyell, Flower, and other eminent English scientists, who verified 
the Abba’s statements as ^‘established beyond all controversy” 
(Evans, The Progress of Archaology^ 1891, p. 5, and elsewhere). 
The acceptance of palaeolithic man on the mainland by com- 
petent judges beyond suspicion dates from this event. The 
Abba’s first actual find was a rudely fashioned flint in a sand- 
bank at Menchecourt, 1841. Further research has enabled 
archaeologists to divide the palaeolithic age more or less satis- 
factorily into various epochs or sequences according to the 
faunas associated with the implements or the localities where 
found. Thus M. Lartet makes three such divisions, those of 
the cave-bear, mammoth and reindeer, reduced by Qr^des of 
Dupont to two, mammoth and reindeer. These Palaeolithic 
cannot be accepted because of the intermingling 
of the faunas (p. 64) \ Evans, followed by Cartailhac, Reinach 
and others, proposes two, the alluvium, and the caverns, as if 
primitive man first occupied the land, and was then driven by 
the increasing cold to take shelter in the caves. But from their 
contents it is evident that the caves were inhabited at all times; 
and there is no reason why that should not be so. 

At present the most generally accepted and perhaps the most 
convenient division is that of M. de Mortillet* into 
four epochs, or culture sequences, named from the four eprohs?* * 
places in France where the most numerous and 

^ The zoological divisions, as they may be called, have led to endless con- 
fusion and misundeistandings, as when de Quatrei^^es argues that the men of 
Furfooz (Lesse Valley, Dinant), must have been palaeolithic merely because of 
their association with the reindeer, the lemming and a few other animals 
assumed to belong necessarily to an Arctic fauna (Rcues ffumainest Questions 
GhUrales, p. 74). Yet these men made pottery, deposited offerings with the 
dead, and were sub-brachycephalic, a combination of characters mdicating a 
distinctly neolithic race. No doubt pottery was also found by Dupont at the 
Trou de ChaJeuXf same district, under debris over 3 ft. thick that had &llen in 
from the roof; but that is no test at all of age. Such accidents may happen in 
a moment at any time, and objects found undei such debris in Kent’s Cavern, 
Placard and elsewhere, are often not only neolithic but even historical (British, 
Roman &c,). The rudest pottery has not yet been traced to distinctly pleisto- 
cene and inter-glacial times in Europe. 

* In his classical work, Ze Prihistorigue, 
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most typical implements of the several epochs have been found. 
These are the Chellian^ from Chelles a few miles east of Paris; 
the Moustierian from the cave of Moustier on the river V&fere, 
Dordogne ; the Solutrian^ firom the cave at Solutrd near Macon; 
and the Madeknian, from the rocky shelter of La Madeleine, Dor- 
dogne. This nomenclature is of course purely conventional, the 
local names being taken merely as indicating so many types, to 
which implements have to be referred wherever found. The chief 
objection is perhaps the fact that the human remains from Solutrd 
appear to be not palaeolithic but neolithic. At least the skulls 
are not dolicho- but brachy-cephalic, and “hitherto no certain 
example of brachycephaly has been found amongst quaternary 
human remains’’ (Salmon, ih. p. 6). But this question must 
not be prejudged, and meanwhile de Mortillet’s fourfold division 
appears to hold the held. In any case it has been too widely 
accepted* to be overlooked in any comprdiensive ethnologicd 
treatise. It takes no account of an eohthic period, which has 
yet to be established; nor is it probable that the grouping will 
be found elastic enough to meet all cases with the progress of 
discovery in every part of the world. It must therefore be re- 
garded, not as possessing finality, but only as a convenient 
scaffolding, to be removed when it has served its purpose, that 
is, when the last word has been said on the obscure problem 
of palaeolithic man, his age, evolution and general culture. 

Chelles, right bank Marne, district Meaux, above Paris; 
chtniuMe. chipped flints, mostly oval or almond- 

shaped, some more round and even bke HiVV. 
(scrapers?), cutting edge generally at the point, but also ex- 
tended nearly round, leaving part for a grip. “I much doubt 
whether any of them were attached to a handle” (Wilson, ih. 
p. 608), Since their manufecture many have been deeply paring 
and rusted sometimes even right through, in red, yellow, or chalky 
white colours by physical or chemical agency, implying great agej 
uses obviously multi&rious at a time when this was almost the orjly 
implement invented by man; this “Chellian type" is found almost 

^ To nestioii one instance, de Mottillet’s division has been taken as 
the basis of Mr Thomas Wilson’s excellent Stu^ of JPrehafonc Anthropologv, 
Washington, 1890. 
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everywhere in both hemispheres as far north as the “Arctic Circle” 
whici at that time included Scotland, Scandinavia, North Bel- 
gium, N. Holland, N. Germany and N. Russia; it answers 
generally to the river-drift type of Britain. In the St Germain 
Museum, Paris, are six cases of these dints from the Chelles 
sands and gravels, which rest to a thickness of 2a to 26 ft, on 
the original chalk, some of the objects being coeval with the first 
deposits, consequently of vast age. A great part of France is 
covered with the plateau formation through which the rivers have 
eaten their way down to their present levels. In this formation 
multitudes of flints of the Chelhan type are found ; consequently 
at that time, before the running waters had begun their erosive 
work, man lived in relatively numerous communities more in the 
open air than in caves; hence the climate was mild and either 
pre-glacial absolutely (late pliocene), or inter-glacial between 
Croirs two great ice-ages (pleistocene). Either assumption an- 
swers the conditions, though the absence of Chellian flints from 
the then Arctic regions (see above) would imply that the period 
was rather inter- than pre-gladal; otherwise there seems no 
reason why primitive man should not have ranged northwards, to 
Scandinavia for instance, at a time when the climate of high 
latitudes was favourable. But no true Chellian or other palaeo- 
lithic implements occur in Scandinavia, despite the statements of 
Zinck and others to the contrary (Wilson, ih, pp. 74-5). Ergo, 
after the Chellian follow what may be called the Cavern periods, 
that is times when man resorted more to the caves than to the 
open, as if the first ice-age were now setting in. It will be con- 
venient to keep these periods, as named by de Mortillet, together, 
as under : — 

Moustier Cave, on the right bank of the Vdzfere affluent of 

Moustierian Dordogne, above Les Eyzies and Tayac ; typical 
or First Cave implements, flint point or spear-head left smooth 

^ struck from the core, 
pointed and edged from the other side; scraper 
treated in same way, but with edge rather upon the side than 
at the end, as in all succeeding epochs ; similar objects occur in 
the river-gravds, but are found in the caves at such depths and in 
such associations as to suggest long occupation during glii n al 
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times with a fauna more like the present, all, the now extinct 
forms having already disappeared. In fact some of these flint 
implements, which from their form are treated by the French 
geologists as palseolithic, “would be included in the second 
division, or neolithic, in England 

SolutrA Cave, Macon district, Sfione-et-Loire; flint imple- 
ments of laurel-leaf and other patterns, showing an 
immense advance on those of the previous age, both secondCave ^ 
in variety of form and especially in finish, in this 
respect scarcely ever since rivalled, certainly never 
surpassed, large thin spear-heads; scrapers with edge no longer 
on the side but on the end; flint knives and saws, but all still 
chipped, never ground or polished; characteristic are the long 
spear-points with tang and shoulder on one side only ; also bone 
or horn awls or borers. These beautiful objects occur in nests or 
caches as in the United States. The flakes chipped off are some- 
times “so long and thin as to resemble shavings rather than 
chips” (Wilson, p. 615). The fine laurel-leaf patterns defy imita- 
tion, hence have never been forged like so many other antiques. 
Besides Solutrd they occur in several other caves, such as Rigny- 
sur-Arroux ^Sftone-et-Loire), Grotte de Gaiges (Vauduse), and 
Grotte de TEglise (Dordogne). * 

La Madeleine Rock Shelter, on the V^hre, about mid- 
way between Moustier and Les Eyzies ; a very long Madejcnian 
epoch represented by numerous stations, whose or Third cave 
varied contents show continued progress in the arts 
and general culture ; scrapers, gravers, saws and knives of flint 


^ J. Allen Brown, Jwr. AnShrop. Inst, 1893, p. 9a. This palaeontologist, 
it may be mentioned, proposes iph* p. 94) four divisions instead of the two 
commonly accepted; (1) EolUhU^ roughly hewn pebbles, nodules &c., of the 
chalk plateaux older than the present hydrographic ^tem; (e) Palmhifac^ 
flints of the higher river drift of the present valleys, and oldest limestone 
cave breccias; (3) MmlUkU% flints of better form intermediate between the 
paleolithic and (4) NeoWJuc^ poliiflied or ddiicately worked implements like 
those from the Danish tumuli, dolmens, &c. These divisions wiU probably be 
accepted when sufficient data have been collected and correlated to clearly dis- 
tinguish between the several epochs. But even then there will always be inter- 
minglings and overlappings. 
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flakes; borers, needles, “harpoons,” hooks and diverse orna- 
ments of bone, horn and ivory; but specially re- 
pieiMiSf.*”'' markable are the spirited carvings in the round, or 
etchings on stone, bone or horn, of seals, fishes, rein- 
deer, mammoths and other animals, including man himself, besides 
decorative work in straight, curved, or dotted lines, zigzags, 
festoons or herring-bone pattern. This palaeolithic “school of 
art” stands apart, being almost exclusively confined to the 
Dordogne district, although, as seen, analogous specimens occur 
in Britain (Creswell), also in Belgium (Cave of Goyet), and a few 
other places. Besides La Madeleine, the chief stations of this 
epoch are Les Eyzies, Laugerie Basse and Gorge d’Enfer, in 
Dordogne; Grotte du Placard, in Charente; and others in South- 
West France. Noteworthy are a mammoth engraved on a frag- 





PALEOLITHIC ENGRAVINGS. 

«■ Of pike, cut on eanme tooth efbear, IHiruthy Cave, 
b. Of aurochs, trees, snake etc. on randeer hem, la Madeleine. 
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meat of its own ivory tusk, a dagger of reindeer horn with Viaiifiii» 
in form of a reindeer, a cave-bear incised on a flat piece of grtust, 
a seal on a bear’s canine, a flsh admirably carved on remdeer 
horn, and a scene also on reindeer horn, showing horses, aurochs, 
trees, and a snake biting a man’s leg. The man is naked, and 
this with the horses and snake' suggests a warm rlimatp, despite 
the '* Arctic ” reindeer. Horses as well as reindeer abounded m 
this and the previous epoch, and the Solutr^ cave district alone 
yielded the fossil remains of about 10,000 of these animals. 
Sufiicient attention has not been paid to such points by those 
ethnologists who regard all the cave men as “glacial.” For the 
“arctic reindeer epoch" of many French writers might be sub- 
stituted a “ temperate horse epoch ” more in harmony with the 
prevailing relations. In many instances art is displayed for its 
own sake^ as in the embellishment of the so-called “b&tons de 
commandement,” apparently a kind of mace or emblem of 
authority, from the Madeleine and Gc^ct caves. But this culture 
suflered a sudden eclipse either before, or coinddently with, the 
irruption of the rude neolithic peoples into Western Europe, just 
as on the Anahuac plateau the Toltec culture disapp^red before 
the invasion of the Chichimec barbarians, and was not again 
revived till two or three centuries before the arrival of the Con- 
quistadores. 

Fiacard Cave, on the Tardoire affluent of the Charente river, 
is the “ Kent’s Cavern “ o£ France, its several layers 
revealing like it the successive phases of troglodytic 
culture from the Moustierian upwards. In the 
accompanying cut is seen the grotto with a sec- 
tional view drawn to scale of the several beds, which in de- 
scending mrder are as under: — 

AAA. Ddliris Men from ro<^ at various periods and separating 
the different Iieds ; represents the stalagmite floors of limestone 
caves. R l^yer of same with thin streak of clay interposed ; 
no remains in A or R C. Top implement-bearing beds 15 in. 
thick ; polished flint hatchets, barbed spear-heads, bones of living 
species, sdl neolithic. D. E. F. G. All with Madelenian objects 

< It hM been called an “eel"; bnt the action shows that it Is clearly a 
Mukc. 
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and corresponding species; altogether, with intervening strata, 
about 10^ feet thick. H, Late Solutrian beds ; spear-heads with 




THE PLACARD CAVE. 

shoulder on one side. I. Earlier Solutrian bed with laurel-leaf flints. 

K. Moustierian bed, with typical pointed flint. 

Note that the second layer A (debris from 
roof) is 28 in. thick, so far implying non-con- 
tinuity and a considerable gap between the latest 
palaeolithic (D) and the neolithic (C) era. Similar 
evidence is afforded by other caves, such as 
Lau^erie Haute (gap 50 in.), and Grotte de la 
Vache (stalagmite gap 21 in.). But these gaps, 
by which many eminent archaeologists have been 
influenced, do not necessarily imply correspond- 
ing breaks between palseo- and neo-lithic times. 
They merely point at gradual improvement in 
the climate after the retreat of the last ice-sheet, 
thus enabling the men of the New Stone Age to 
live more in the open, and obliging them to 
resort less frequently to the caves, which were 
at last abandoned altogether. In other wordSj 
early neohthic man was of less troglodytic habits 
than his immediate Madelenian precursor of 
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post-glacial times. So far it may be inferred that in Britain 
and West Europe primitive man appeared after the retreat of 
Croll’s first ice-sheet, and lived throughout the whole of the 
inter-gladal period, surviving in some places till the retreat of 
Croll’s second ice-sheet, when he was gradually replaced and 
no doubt partly absorbed by early neolithic man arriving after the 
final disappearance of glaciation everywhere below the Alpine 
uplands. 

Thenay, near Pontleroy, Loir-et-Cher, flints extracted by 
I’Abb^ Bourgeois from the miocene beds (knife, 
scraper, point) ; claimed by him to be of human 
workmanship, but claim generally disallowed, and in Prance, 
doubted by de Quatrefages (lA p. 93). These finds 
first raised the question of tertiary man in Europe, 
further proof of which was adduced m 1863 by M. Desnoyers, 
who produced from the gravels of 

Saint-Prest, near Chartres, various incised bones, undoubtedly 
worked by man and associated with elephas meridionalis and 
rhinoceros leptorhinus; site examined by Lyell, but the beds 
appear to be rather old quaternary than true tertiary. Better 
evidence was brought forward by M. Rames from the upper 
miocene of 

PuY-CouRNY, near Auiillac, Cantal ; by Senhor Ribeiro from 
the same formation at 

Otta, Tagus Valley, near Lisbon ; and by Signor Capellini 
from the pliocene of 

Montb-Aperto, near Siena. Apart from human remains, 
the proofs of tertiary man in Europe appear at present to be 
limited to these finds, the most convincing of which are those of 
Rames, of some of which it is admitted that “had they been 
found in quaternary beds no one would have hesitated to regard 
them as intentionaUy carved ” (de Quatrefages, p. 93). This 
carries the question back, not merely to a pliocene, but to a 
miocene (mid-tertiary) precursor of the Hominidse. Such a 
precursor would be necessarily intermediate between the gene- 
ralised pliocene precursor, who must be accepted, and some 
higher anthropoid forms than any of those now existing. Such a 
being must no doubt also be postulated ; but he cwld scarcely 
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be regarded as distinctly human, though possibly endowed with 
sufficient intelligence to work the rude flints produced by M. 
Rames. 


Africa. 

Nile Valley, opposite Thebes, chert implements from the 
undisturbed river-drift, and fl:om the breccia in 
which are hewn the royal tombs of the wady Bibfln Man^n AfSca. 
el-MoWk; Pitt Rivers, Joum. Anthrop. Inst^ June 
1881. 

Abydos District, 30 miles north of Thebes, a limestone 
plateau 1400 feet above the present Nile level, explored (1894- 
9S) by Prof. Flinders Petrie and described by him as "the home 
of palaeolithic man.” Here were found in great numbers large 
massive flints, beautifully worked and perfectly unworn, “of 
exactly the same forms as those of France and England. The 
enormous age of these is shown by their black-brown staining, 
while others 3000 years old by their side show scarcely a tinge of 
weathering. Besides these, other flints of a later palaeolithic 
type are found embedded in the ancient gravels of the former 
High Nile, so that the Nile still rolled down as a vast torrent 
fifty times its present volume at the latter age of palaeolithic 
man” (Paper read before the Eqyal Society^ Edinburgh, April, 
i«9S)- 

Cairo, fine river-drift hatchet found 1879 on the road to 
the petrified forest 3 miles firom the dty, made to be grasped, 
not fixed to a handle (H. Stopes, Brit Ass., 1880, 
p. 624). 

Gapsa and surrounding district, Tunisia; successive epochs 
of palaeolithic culture (Chellian, Moustierian and Solutrian); work- 
shops and immense numbers of typical implements, some found 
in the undisturbed gravels 16 ft. below the surface, as on the 
right bank of the Wed-Baiash ij mile north of Sidi-Mansiir; no 
pottery or polished stones, but fragments of fiiable bones carved 
with fine parallel lines, and one with the rude outlines of an 
ammal’s head. The long sojourn of palaeolithic man in Tunisia 
west firom Gulf of Cabes (Syrtis Minor) is placed beyond all 
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doubt by the explorations of Dr R. CoUignon^ and Dr Couil- 
lault*. 

Tlemcen, near Oran; Kolea, west of Algiers, and other 
parts of Algeria numerous flints of distinct paleolithic Qrpe, but 
mostly surface finds; Lubbock, Bleicker, Hayness. 

Cape Colony, Natal, stone implements from every part of 
this region, some (Natal) undoubte^y paleolithic of river-drift 
types (knives, scrapers, spear-heads, &c.); W. D. Cooch (illus- 
trated memoir), J. Sanderson. 


Asia. 

Syria, paleolithic hatchet, found 1842 by the Abbd Richard 
between Mt Tabor and Sea of Tiberias. 

Palestine, another of same type found 1880 between Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem by H. Stopes {Antiguify of 
Man^ p. 7). “This axe has been chipped and mmm? amZ 
worn in use, and the chips have during the vast 
lapse of time it has been exposed to the weather assumed that 
peculiar appearance that lengthened exposure alone gives” («?.). 

Lebanon, quaternary station with palaeolithic tools associated 
with partly extinct fauna (Louis Lartet). 

Asia Minor, hatchet of river-drift type from Abydos (Lub- 
bock). 

Caucasus, cave 30 miles from Kutais, human remains with cave- 
bear and other large fauna (Prince Mossa Shvili, M. Navrotsky). 

Mongolia, arrow-heads firom quaternary beds near Tul-she- 
san-hao (Abbd Armand David). 

India, numerous palseoliths from pleistocene beds in every 
part of the peninsula, generally of same types as the European 
river-drift; some near Madras under thick beds of laterite (Med- 
licott and Blandford); quartzite hatchet from the fossiliferous 
undisturbed beds of the Narbadda (Hacket); agate knife from 

^ LiS dges de la purre en Tlumsti, in MaiMaux pour thistoire primitive et 
naturelle de Vhomme^ 3rd series, VoL rv.. May, 1887. 

® SiaHms prihUtor^ues de Gafsa {Tnnisie^ in VAnthropologU^ v. 5, 
1894, p. 530 et seq. “ On pent done en concluie que les populations primitives 
qui taUlaient ces silex ont iti trb r^pandues dans toute cette rdgion du Sud 
tunisien, ^ I’dpoque oh s'opdrait le lent comblement des valldes” {id. p. 533). 
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corresponding pleistocene beds of the Godavery (Winne)j both 
associated with hippopotamus, elephas insignis and other large 
extinct (pliocene?) fauna. 

Japan abounds in caves and shell-mounds of great age, 
studied by John Milne {^Stom Age in Japan^ Joum. Anthrop. 
Inst^ May, 1881)5 but not yet brought into dear relation with 
pleistocene times in Europe; of the caves there are vast numbers, 
many openmg southwards and supposed to be artifidal. ‘‘It is 
more than probable that they offer as wide a field for the research 
of the cave-hunter as caves do in any other country, and from 
them a rich harvest of facts relating to prehistoric times has yet 
to be reaped.” The shell heaps of Nemuro, Hakodate, Omori 
near Tokyo and others, stand 20 or 30 ft. above the present sea- 
level, and those of Omori lie about half a mile from the present 
shore line p. 414). 

Australia, numerous (ash-heaps, shell-mounds, &c.) 

Quatemaxy Confined to the eastern and southern regions ; 

Mania some veiy large and evidently of great age; one 

Aiutzaha. Otway $00 X 50 ft. and* 16 ft. high. “It 

must have taken ages for the fish-eating natives of the coast to 
build up such heaps” (Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria^ n. 
p. 234, and VoL i. p. 239): “the layers of which they are com- 
posed point dearly to the slow and gradual heaping-up of small 
quantities of material from time to time.” Near the south-west 
coast between Port George the Fourth and Hanover Bay there is 
“a complete hill of broken shells, which it must have taken some 
centuries to form, for it covered nearly, if not quite, half an acre 
of ground, and in some places was 10 ft. high” (Grey, Northr 
Western and Western Australia^ i. p. no). E. M. Curr, who has 
examined a great many of these “ovens,” states that “neither 
stone anow-heads nor fragments of pottery are found in them” 
{ 2 %e Amtraiidn Jdaee, iii. p. 677). But the “stone-cirdes” men- 
tioned in Chambers' Monuments of Unrecorded Ages as “numerous 
in Victoria,” have no existence; “there are no such cirdes, and 
never were” (Smyth, 11. p. 235). On the other hand vast 
numbers of stone implements (hatchets, knives, adzes, scrapers, 
pounders, points, &c.), made of diorite, basalt, quartzite, granite, 
porphyry, obsidian, lava, sandstones, &c.), occur almost every- 
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where, but always on or near the surface. ‘«It is scarcely possible 
to disturb any large area of the natural surface in Victoria without 
lighting on some of these weapons.... Broken tomahawks, broken 
adzes, chips and flakes of basalt, and near the coast old mirrn- 
yong heaps, which for ages have been covered with drift-sand 
[blown sand] are from time to time discovered All these show 
that the Aboriginals, living in exactly the same state as they were 
found when Australia was first discovered, have been for periods in- 
calculable the possessors of the soil... But though some hundreds 
of square miles of alluvia have been turned over in mining for 
gold, not a trace of any work of human hands has been dis- 
covered. Some of the drifts are not more than three or four feet 
in thickness (from the surface to the bed rock), and the fact that 
no Aboriginal implement, no bone belonging to man, has been 
met with, is startling and perplexing” (Smyth, i. p. 364), And 
although some implements are chipped, others ground and polished, 
the distinction is rather one of locality and material than of age. 
‘‘There is no method by which we can distinguish a difference of 
period if we examine stone implements” {tb. p. 360) ^ Neverthe- 
less a strong proof of vast antiquity answering perhaps to that of 
palaeolithic man in the northern hemisphere, is afforded not only 
by all this cumulative evidence, but also “by the fact that in 
sinking wells and other excavations in the Hunter Valley, flat 
rocks with axe-marks on their surfaces have been discovered at 
the depth of 30 feet or more below the present surface-level, and 
covered with drift or alluvium, which in all probability must 
have taken thousands of years to accumulate” (Bennett, ffisi&ry 
of Australian Disctmry and Colonization^ p. 263, quoted by 
Smyth). 

In New Zealand three stone ages are distinguished by 
F. R. Chapman, the last being the contemporaiy, associated 

^ So also R. Ethendge: Hets man a Geological History in Australia^ Proc, 
Linn. Soc.^ N. S. 'Wales, 1890, p. 259; and E. H. Giglioli: Le Etb della 
PUtra nelT Australasia^ &c., 1894, p. 4 : “ II tipo e la fettura delle arme e 
degli strumenti di pietra d^i Australian!, e dico ci6 per osservuzionx mie 
ppprie stt un esteso materiale nella mia coUesione, rappresentano oggi tatti gli 
stadli possibilx dal piti rozso tipo paleolxtico al saggxo piti perfezionato...dell’ 
epoca neolitica.” 
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with the working of nephrite or greenstone by the Maoris (Trans. 
N. Zealand Inst, iSgr, p. 479). The first may be referred to the 
Papuan predecessors of the Maori, the “Moa-hunters,” although 
the ancestors of the Maori themselves appear to have hunted 
some species of dinomis. In any case its correlation to the 
extinct pleistocene fauna of the northern hemisphere remains to 
be determined. 


America. 

Tierra del Fuego; kitchen-middens ancient and modern, 
Quatemaxy prodigious extent, and formerly much larger, 

Man m having suffered greatly from marine erosions. The 

Amenca. former, after every ^owance is made for rapid 

accumulation, are shown from their contents and magnitude 
to be of vast age, and considering their position at the southern 
extremity of the Continent, seem alone sufficient to solve in the 
affirmative the question of quaternary man in the New World, 
What remains of the shell-heap on Elizabeth Island is nearly a 
mile long, stands 24 ft. above the present sea-levd, has a mean 
thickness of nearly 4 ft., and is covered with a layer of fine sand 
firom 24 to 28 in. thick, above which is a layer of vegetable 
humus with a luxuriant herbaceous growth. Lovisato, who has 
carefully studied these Fuegian shell-mounds, shows that that of 
Elizabeth Island was submerged, during submergence received 
its layer of marine sands, and was then upheaved to its present 
levd. He also shows that the shells (patella, mytHus) forming a 
great part of the contents are different from and much larger than 
the corresponding species now inhabiting the surrounding waters \ 
Similar phenomena are presented by the mound at Ushwaya in 
Beagle Channel, and by the other ancient middens strewn over 
the Archipelago. 

Patagonia Here as in so many other parts of the New 

1 “Le valve delle grandi patdle e le altre dei grossi mitili del deposito non 
SI trovano oggigiomo su quelle spiaggie, nh sulle circostanti, ove patdle e 
mi^, che pur vivono ancor in quel maie sebbene non abbondanti, sono pic- 
colissiim” {ip. at, p. ii). This aigument will appeal forcibly to those 
palaeontologists, who are well aware how very slow is especially the growth 
and evolution of these organisms. 
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World the great difficulty arises, not from lack of material, of 
which there is a superabundance, but from the intermingling or 
close juxtaposition of types, the persistence of old in the midst of 
new forms, so that it often becomes impossible to discriminate 
between remote and later epochs. In the Western Hemisphere 
there are few Creswell or Placard Caves, where the rehcs of the 
past follow in orderly succession, as if arranged in cabinets for the 
convenience of the antiquarian student. Thus the Rio Negro 
Valley, Patagonia, may rather be compared to an ill-assorted 
ethnological museum, where the naturalist, Mr W. H. Hudson, 
wanders about the abandoned sites of old and recent habitations* 
profusely strewn mostly on or near the surface with evidences of 
the presence of primitive and later generations. Nevertheless, 
thanks to denudation and weathering here and there, '‘the sites 
of numberless villages^ of the former inhabitants of the valley 
have been brought to light. I have visited a dozen such village 
sites in the course of one hour’s walk, so numerous were they. 
Where the village had been a populous one, or inhabited for 
a long period, the ground was a perfect bed of chipped stones, 
and among these fragments were found arrow-heads, flint knives 
and scrapers, mortars and pestles, large round stones with a 
groove in the middle, pieces of large polished stones used as 
anvils, perforated shells, fragments of pottery, and bones of 
animals.... The arrow-heads were of two widely different kinds 
— the large and rudely fashioned, resembling the palseolithic 
arrow-heads of Europe, and the highly-finished or neolithic, of 
various forms and sizes. Here there were the remains of 
the two great periods of the Stone Age, the last of which 
continued down till the discovery and colonization of the 
country by Europeans. The weapons and other objects of the 
latter period were the most abundant, and occurred in the valley 5 
the ruder were found on the hill-sides, in places where the river 

^ Such sites, the fiaraderos of the Hispano-Aiueiican wnters, are scattered 
in great numbers all over Argentina. Although the contents are mostly those 
of neolithic times, some, such as that of the Marco-Diaz Vall^ (6ra x 408 feet), 
must have been occupied either continuously or at intervals for untold gene- 
rations. Paradero is the Spanish “sojourn,*’ “residence,** from parar, to 
stop, or sojourn. 

IC 
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cuts into the plateau. The site where I picked up the largest 
number had been buried to a depth of 7 or 8 feet; only where 
the water after heavy rains had washed great masses of sand and 
gravel away, the arrow-heads with other weapons and implements 
had been exposed. These deeply-buried settlements were doubt- 
less very ancient This passage, written by a good observer 
and naturalist, reads like a descnption of the river-drift finds in 
the Thames and Somme Valleys, and prejudice alone will refuse to 
accept it as proof of quaternary man in America. Here also the 
argument is strengthened by the evident change of climate, which 
at present is far too dry to support the numerous village com- 
munities formerly dotted thickly over the now arid Patagonian 
wastes. Moreno’s investigations also establish quaternary man in 
Patagonia. 

Argentina, Brazil. Here the existence of quaternary man 
seems to be established by the researches of Ameghino, Bur- 
meister, Lund, Moreno and other eminent palaeontologists, who 
have produced not only the works but also the remains of fossil 
man himself, especially from the Brazilian caves and from the 
Pampas beds, which latter answer partly to the pleistocene, 
partly to the pliocene, formations of Europe. The question of 
tertiary man has even been raised by Ameghino, on the ground 
that these beds all belong to the same penod, which he refers to 
*‘pre-glacial,'’ that is, late pliocene times. But Burmeister, whose 
views are confirmed by Soren Hansen, shows clearly that the 
Pampas formations belong to two distinct epochs, the lower alone 
being pre-glacial, the upper quaternary; and as all agree that the 
upper alone contains human remains and traces of human industry, 
the qu^tion may be regarded as settled in the same sense that 
it has been settled in Europe and elsewhere— tertiary not proven, 
except for a postulated generalized precursor; quaternary proven 
for differentiated Hominidae. The chief localities that have 

1 m Days in Paia^ia, pp, 37—39. In the same Rio Negro Valley 
Moreno found (1874) at a depth of 13 ft. a skull arti6cially deformed like those 
of theBoUvianAymaras (Bull.de la Soe. d^Anthrop. 1880, p. 490). Butagainst 
this supposed widespread practice of cranial deformation a warning note is 
raised by Juan Ignacio de Annas in a paper read before the Hvoam Anihrop. 
Soe. Nov. 1885, on the so-called deformed Carib crania of Cuba, 
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yielded evidence of palaeolithic man are; Lagba Smia district, 
Minas Geraes (Upper S. Francisco basin) ; Sumidouro and other 
limestone caves, explored by Claussen, and especially by Lund’, 
who here found the fossil remains of over 30 human beings and 
numerous stone implements associated with an extinct fauna 
answering to that of pleistocene times in Europe ; all the skulls 
except one are dolicho- and hypsisteno-cephalic (long, high and 
narrow). Rio Carcarana^ Parana basin (Buenos Ayres Pampas) ; 
similar remains, including one skull found by Roth under the 
carapace of a Glyptodon near Pontimelo, but of brachycephalic 
type. Some of the fauna present characters like those of the 
tertiary period in Europe; such is the mastodon, which however 
persisted in America long after its extinction elsewhere. Hence 
^‘there would be nothing strange in the existence in America of a 
mammalian fauna apparently tertiary, but contemporary with 
our quaternary times” (Quatrefages, op. at. p. 104). Thus here 
again the proof of tertiary man breaks down. On the other 
hand the tv/o different L^6a Santa and Pampas types seem 
to attest the existence of human varieties (the Hominidae) in 
South America in the quaternary period®. Saniborombon^ south- 
east of Buenos Ayres; human skeleton and megatherium dis- 
covered 1882 by Carles (see p. 34). Santarem district and 
Marajo /stand near Para; extensive shell-heaps with skulls of 
same type as the present Tapuyo populations of Amazonia, also 
mounds affecting the forms of alligators and other huge animals 

^ Mimoires de la Soc. des Aftitquaires du ITord^ 1845* and numerous other 
communications. This paleontologist, who devoted many years to the ex- 
ploration of the hundreds of caves in the Lag6a Santa distnct, has deteimmed 
as many as 115 species of fossil mammals, including a huge ape, a jaguar twice 
the size of the present Brazilian speaes, a cabiai as large as a tapir, and a horse 
like that of the eastern hemisphere, but everywheie extinct in America before 
the discovery; all these m close contact with fossil man. 

^ ** Les grandes differences que prdsentent les crdnes, les instruments, les 
inscriptions des rochers, prouvent que ces populations appartenaient k des 
souches diverses. Le continent qui se teimine en une longue pemnsule fonnait 
comme une sorte de nasse dans laquelle les peuples refoulds des contrdes du 
noid venaient se prendre les uns aprk les autres, et souvent s’entre-extermmer. 
L*Argentme est une vaste ndcropole de races perdues.” Reclus (after Moreno) 
xzx. p. 67s- 
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(the tribal totems?), resembling the mounds of the Mississippi 
basing Qttkseramobim Valley^ Jaguaribe basin, Ceara^ skull of 
great age found in a cave, of doubtful Tupi type*. Santa Cathor 
rina seaboard; hundreds of sambagui (properly Tambagui), that 
is, shell-mounds with human remains of various t 3 rpes, palseo- 
liths and other objects of primitive industry, mostly of basalt, but 
also of porphyry, quartz and meteoric iron. One of the skulls 
found by Loefgren in a mound 6 miles west of SSLo Vicente 
resembled those of the Lag6a Santa caves. The mounds them- 
selves must be of great age, some being overgrown with huge 
forest trees or buried beneath the drift washed down by anaent 
rivers. Many are still over 300 feet wide by 50 high, although 
for over 200 years they have been utilised by the lime-bumers of 
Rio Santos and other towns 40 or 50 miles inland^ 

Mexico; fossil human remains found 1884 at foot of the 
PeHon de losBaHos on the saline plains near the dty of Mexico, 
associated with extinct fauna (elephant, horse, &c.) beneath a 
lava-stream, indicating a time when the neighbouring Texcoco 
lagoon stood 10 feet higher than its present level and when 
igneous eruptions of remote pre-historic times had not yet taken 
place; elsewhere numerous palmoliths also associated with the 
elephant {E. Coiombt) point at the presence of man on the 
Anahuac plateau at a time corresponding to the European inter- 
glacial penod. 

In the United States and Canada, this period is clearly 
defined between CroU's ice-ages, the first preceding, the second 
following, the formation of the present Ohio valley; both in- 
dicated respectively by the normal trend from north-east to south- 
west, and from north to south, of the usual phenomena due to 
the grinding action of the ice-sheets. In a summary sudi as this 
it would be idle to follow all the vicissitudes of the battle that 

^ E. voiL Martins, Ethnograpku Brasilim's, Many of these vestiges, how- 
ever, axe distinctly neolithic or even later, and apart firom their associations 
none would suffice to establish the presence of quaternary man in Amazonia. 

^ Lacerda and Peixoto, Contrdmif&es para o efiuth antbropolojgico das rofas 
indigmas. 

> « Les sambaqui datent certamement d’une dpoque recuUe.. La somme de 
travail que repr^sentent ces amas est vraiment prodigieuse” (Reclus, xix. 
P- 359 )- 
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has not yet been fought out over the presence of palaeolithic man 
in the North American Continent. But speaking generally it may 
be stated that the evidence brought forward even by such eminent 
archaeologists and geologists as Abbott, Putnam, Wilson, Powdl, 
Cook, Shaler, and others studying the question on the spot, is 
not yet regarded as conclusively establishing in this region the 
presence of primitive man contemporary of the 
European pleistocene Hominidae. The proofs 
chiefly relied on consist partly of innumerable sur- ^“^2* 
face finds from every part of the United States 
and from some Canadian districts (of which presently) and partly 
of numerous palaeoliths identical in form with those of the Thames 
and Somme river-drifts, taken from apparently undisturbed glacial 
deposits of corresponding age. Such are those of the Delaware 
valley near Trenton, New Jersey, where Dr C. C. Abbott has 
year after year brought to light from depths of 5 to 20 feet 
scrapers, points and other rude implements of hard argillite, 
one even showing glacial scratchings exactly like those of the 
striated rocks among which it was found. Some were taken 
in situ in the presence of such unimpeachable witnesses as 
Putnam, Shaler, Dawkins, Ha3mes, of whom the last mentioned 
writes that “speaking from an archaeological stand-point, I do 
not hesitate to declare my firm conviction that the rude argillite 
objects found in the gravels of the Delaware river at Trenton, 
N.J., are true palaeolithic implements The Delaware is a 
much larger river (350 miles long) than either the Somme or the 
Thames, and when its banks were assumed to be frequented by 
primitive man its bed stood 50 feet higher than at present. 

Farther inland, evidence has been adduced from a few places, 
such as Claymont (Delaware), Upland (Chester 
County, Pennsylvania) and the glacial gravels of 
Jackson County, Indiana, in all of which districts 
palaeoliths are claimed to have been found in situ 
by Dr Hilbome T. Cresson of Philaddphia; the extensive gravel 
beds of the Little Miami near Cincinnati, Ohio, also of glacial 
origin, where specimens were brought forward by Dr C. L Metz 

1 Quoted by" Dr Abbott in Evidences of the Antipeity of Man in Eastern 
North America, 1888, p. la 
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at a depth of nearly 30 feet below the surface, so that “we can 
henceforth speak with confidence of inter-glacial man in Ohio” 
(Abbott, %b^ p. 6)j the drift at Little Falls, Minnesota, where in 
1879 Miss Babbil is stated to have found rudely worked quartzes 
deeply buried beneath the glaaal deposits; the Lake Lahotan 
valley, north-western Nevada, where an obsidian spear-head ap- 
parently palaeolithic was found by Prof. M'^Gee. 

At the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Knowledge, Madison, Wisconsin, 1893, all this evidence 
formed the subject of a long discussion, in which it was accepted 
as valid by Prof. G. F. Wright, but impugned by 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlin and others. In closing the 
discussion, Prof. W. J. M®Gee submitted that, Holmes, 
although possible, the existence of man in North StheST.^”*^ 
America even during the last ice invasion of the 
glacial period “had not yet been proved beyond question. 
The supposed evidences of great human antiquity in that country 
had not yet been corroborated by more extended research, but in 
all save one or two cases later research had only served to show 
that the first interpretation was erroneous.'' This is the view also 
entertained by Mr W, H. Holmes and Prof. Otis T. Mason, two 
most careful observers, both of whom hold that “the finds of 
shaped stones referred to the gravels in place are modem shop 
refuse [rejects, wastrels], involved in the talus deposits in com- 
paratively recent times.” After his return from the Chicago 
Exhibition, M. Topinard, reviewing the whole question, expressed 
in r AnthropologU his belief in the high antiquity of man in the 
New World, and alluded to Dr C. C. Abbott as “the Boucher 
de Perthes of America,” To this Prof. O. T, Mason^ replies that 
“it is quite within the limits of possibility that Boucher de Perthes 
may turn out to have been the Dr Abbott of’ France,” meaning 
that his conclusions, since confirmed by overwhelming evidence 
and accepted by Evans, Flower, and even Prestwich and other 
extremely cautious observers, may nevertheless have to be rejected 
as premature. It would appear, on the contrary, that, when not 
merely one section, but the whole fidd from Fuegia (see above) 


^ American Anihropoh^^ Oct. 1893, p. 461. 
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to Alaska, i$ brought under, survey, the existence of quaternary 
man in America may be as frankly accepted as it has already been 
in Europe. 

At the meeting of the American Association no reference 
appears to have been made to the famous fossil 
veTi* skS' skull reported by Prof. J. D. Whitney as found 

(1886) in the undisturbed auriferous gravels of 
Calaveras County, California, which at once raised the still 
discussed question of “tertiary man ** in the New World. Before 
reaching the gravel bed where the skull was said to have been 
found, the shaft sunk by the miners had in downward order 
successively pierced a black lava sheet 40 ft. thick, gravels 3, 
white lava 30, gravels 5, white lava 15, gravels 25, and brown 
lavas 9, or a to^ depth of nearly 130 feet. As the lavas might 
have accumulated rapidly during periods of great igneous disturb- 
ance in the Sierra Nevada region, everything would depend on 
the age of the gold-beanng gravels, which are assigned by Whitney 
to late tertiary times (phocene), and by le Conte to “the be- 
ginning of the [last?] gladal epoch.” On the strength of this 
and other data Whitney himself concludes generally “that there 
is a large body of evidence, the strength of which it is im- 
possible to deny, which seems to prove that man existed in 
California previous to the cessation of volcanic activity in the 
Sierra Nevada, to the epoch of the greatest extension of the 
glaciers in that region, and to the erosion of the present river cafions 
and valleys, at a time when the animal and veg^rtable creation 
differed entirely from what they now are, and when the topo- 
graphical features of the state were extremely unlike those 
exhibited by the present surface The question is still stUf 
judke\ but should the find prove genuine, it will go some way to 
establish a warm interglacial penod of long duration to give 
time for slow movements of migration between the eastern and 
western hemispheres before the second ice-age set in. From his 
studies of the Colombia formation M«Gee infers such an epoch 
for North America, where the relative erosion of running waters 
since the formation of the first (Columbia) and second deposits 


^ Auriferous Grwoels of the Sierra Nevada^ p. 288. 
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shows that “the inteiral of mild climate and high level of ^ 
land between the two epodis of cold was from three to ten 
as long as the post-glacial period 

This would also give time not merely for the appearance of 
palaeolithic man, at a few isolated points, as above, 
but for his general diffusion throughout the northern fasion^of qua- 
Continent, as some have inferred from the special 
inquiries made in this direction by Mr Thomas North 
Wflson, Curator of the Department of Prehistoric 
Anthropology in the Smithsonian Institution. From his memoir 
on the subject (Washington 1890), it appears that to a Circular 
(No. 36), issued in 1888, asking for information respecting primi- 
tive man and his works, 209 replies were received, reporting 6,656 
palaeoliths of Chellian and Solutrian (laurel-leaf) types from 23 
States of ' the Union and 106 from Canada. Besides these, 
thousands exist in public and private collections, sudi as those of 
Cambridge, Mass., the New York Natural History Museum, the 
United States National Museum, Washington, the Valentine 
collection, lately presented to the City of Richmond, and the 
Chnsty, now in the British Museum. 

Some of those reported to the Smithsonian Institution occurred 
in undisturbed deposits, such as those from Warren and Green 
Counties, Ohio; from Essex County, Mass.; Bonaparte, Iowa; 
West Granby, Connecticut (12 ft. below the surface); Lewisburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. But many are from mounds and 
shell-heaps of no great age, while the majority are simply surface 
finds.’’ A great controversy rages over these, which by many are 
not accepted in evidence, being regarded as wastrels from the 
workshops of neolithic peoples (the present Indians). Flakes and 
chippings of all kinds must be so regarded, unless their age is 
attested by their provenance and associations. But all rudely 
finished implements, say of the Chelhan type, are not to be 
rejected merely because found on or near the surface. Often they 
cannot be explained as chips flaked off from the core in the 
process of manufacturing neoliths. They show wear and tear, 
having been used as the best tools palaeolithic man could produce, 

1 Meettfuff Amtr, Ass^ for the Advancement of Science, 1887. 
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and they occur in some places in pockets or caches^ as prized 
objects, doubtless rude in a relative sense, but not so to those who 
knew of nothing better. Mr Wilson, one of the first archaeologists 
living, writes p. 694) : “ My experience with these implements 
in the two continents justifies me in identifying those found in 
America as belonging to the same stage of culture to which the 
Chellian implements of France and England belonged, and, con- 
sequently, enables me to call them palaeohthic implements.*’ And 
this must suffice for a subject about which hundreds of papers 
have been written, but on which it would be premature to pro- 
nounce definitely. Hence little has here been attempted beyond 
a fair exposition of the available facts, and of the views advocated 
on both sides. An impartial observer may perhaps be per- 
mitted to add that, if palaeolithic man, as we are told, “is dis- 
credited in the north,” he stands m high favour in the south, 
where his existence appears to be placed beyond reasonable 
doubt, at least in Brazil, Patagonia and Fuegia. 

A great antiquity has been claimed for the above-mentioned 
mounds and the earth-works of all kinds strewn 
bmiderafnoT*^” Over the Mississippi basin, and abundant especially 
qwtem^. the Ohio valley. They have been referred to 
neoiituc, pre- the Tallegwi, an extinct civilised race, ante-dating 
present Indian tribes, and driven out or ex- 
terminated by them. It is confidently asserted 
that between the Mound-buflders and the Red Skins “no line of 
connection can be made out,” to which it might be replied with 
even greater confidence that “no line of disconnection can be 
shown.” 

Mr W. K. MooreheadS one of the best authorities on this 
subject, recognises two distinct mound-building races, the old long- 
headed, the later round-headed intruders, besides traces of palaeo- 
lithic man near Cincinnati, possibly associated with the mastodon, 
megatherium, mylodon, and huge extinct bears and jaguars, but 
not known to be connected with the mound-builders. The chief 
seat of the long-heads was the Muskingum valley, from Marietta 
upwards to East Ohio, where the mounds, differing in type from 


^ Primitive Man in Ohio, Boston, 1892. 
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those of the round-heads, have yielded pottery, articles of slate, 
hematite, copper bracelets and other ornaments, generally inferior 
to those of the round-heads. These had their chief centre in the 
Madisonville district, at the head of the Ohio river, where have 
been found superior copper, horn, flint, stone, bone and shell 
objects in profusion. Some 24 miles to the north-east are the 
famous earthworks of Fort Ancient, the largest in Ohio, nearly a 
mile long, with over 10 miles of artificial hnes. Chillicothe, on 
the Scioto river, is still the centre of the most interestmg round- 
head remains, such as the Hopewell group, the Hopeton works, 
the Mound City, and other sites of pre-Shawnee settlements, 
yielding potteries of artistic designs and elaborate workmanship, 
finely wrought flints, copper, and other objects. Moorehead con- 
cludes that none of the mound-building races attained more than 
a high state of savagery, that they were skilled in several arts, but 
excelled in none, that they were not even semi-civilised, much less 
possessors of the “ lost civilisation ” with which they have been 
credited. The best authorities', in fact, now regard them, not as 
a distinct race, but merely as the precursors or ancestors of the 
present aborigines. There is nothing in the mounds that the Red 
Skins could not have executed, and several of these structures 
have been in progress since the discoveiy. They thus connect 
neolithic and prehistoric with historic times, but do not help in 
any way to bridge over the gap between palseolithic and neolithic 
man. In the next chapter it will be seen that this problem of the 
continuity of early with later culture everywhere presents itself, 
and nowhere perhaps admits of a complete solution. 

^ Dr Andree [Das Zdchnen 5 ei dm Naiurvblkem, 1887) ** reasserts the old 
statement that there is an established difference in artistic capacity between the 
so-called mound-builders and the present Indians, so great that it either ^ws 
a genetic difference between them, or that the Indians had degenerated in that 
respect This statement is denied by the Bureau of Ethnology ** (MaUeiy, op. 
at. p. 738). This may be regarded as decisive, as the Bureau.in question, a 
branch of the Smithsonian Institution, Wariiington, possesses all the materials 
necessary to form an authoritative judgment on the point See also Thvelftk 
Annual Report of Bureau (f Ethnology (1894) where the subject is treated 
exhaustively by Mr Cyrus Thomas. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN: NEOLITHIC AND METAL AGES. 

Marked difference between the Old and New Stone Ages— Compiirative Table 
of Palaeo- and Neolithic Cultures— A Break of Continuity in some remons, 
notably in Bntain — But not everywhere — No universal hiatus possible — 
Continuous evolution in the south and south-east— Probable duration of 
neolithic times — ^The late palaolithic era of the West synchronous with 
the early neolithic era of the South-east— Great duration of neolithic 
times aigued on general considerations — llie Danish peat-bo^ a time 
gauge — The DanSh kitchen-middens— Origin and growth or aquatic 
stations— The Swiss Lake-Dwellings — ^The Irish and Scotch cronnt^— 
Neohthic structures — Reducible to two types; The polylith or cell, and 
monolith or block, originating in Burial and Ancestnr worship — Polylithic 
and monolithic nomenclature— Evolution of the Cromlech or Dolmen 
through the Barrow horn the Cell— Popularly associated with druidical 
rites— The Sessi and Staszone of Malta and Cotsica— The Nuraghi of 
Sardinia^The Talayots of the Balearic Islands— The Russian Kurgans— 
Silbury Hill— The Cell becomes a Family Vault with later develop- 
ments — ^The Menhir, its origin and wide diiiusion— Its development m 
linear and circulai direction— The Alignments and Cycloliths (Stone 
Circles)— Their origin and purpose explained— Erdeven ; Stonehenge; 
New Grange; Menec, Camac district— ITie Irish Round Towers— 
Geographical Distribution of the Megaliths— Chief Centres.* j^rcin 
Islands; Moab; Mauritania; Gaul, Britain, Scandinavia— Bearing on the 
question of early migiations — ^Europe re-settled in Neolithic times from 
two quarters— Routes indicated by the presence or absence of Mega- 
lithic Structures— These wrongly accredited to the Kelts who followed 
the non-megallthic route— Astionomic and religious ideas attributed to 
the megalith-bmlders— Prehistoric monuments in the New World— General 
Survey— 'Hahuanaco, culminating glory of American Mqjalithic archi- 
tecture — ^Tiflhuanaco Culture an independent local development. 

Thanks to the break of continuity which certainly occurs in 
some places between the old and the new stone 
di^re^ebe- difficulty in defining the more 

salient features by which these two epochs are 
stone Ages. distinguished. Later, the various grades of human 
culture often merge so imperceptibly one in the 
other, or present such a tangle of survivals and overlappings, 
that it becomes hard at times to say where one begins or the 
other ends. Thus the copper age, which must have preceded the 



NEOLITHIC ARROWHEADS. 

(From various localities m the United States.) 

the bronze era. Even the bronze seems in some districts fused 
in the iron, as in Belgium, where M. Ch. J. Comhaire is unable 
to determine “the existence of a bronze age in the strict sense, 
but only of a first iron age, that revealed by the Hallstadt necro- 
pohs type'.” 

^ Stdt. de la Soc.. d^Anthrop, de BH^xelles, 1894, p. 18. So at the present 
time we find railways prefcedmg roadways in some newly-settled regions 
(Argentina, the Far West &c«). 
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But even where they obviously come into close contact 
(Liguria, Gaul) the men of the palaeolithic age always present the 
sharpest contrast to their neolithic successors. As will be seen in 
the next chapter, the physical types are absolutely distinct, 
except where intermediate forms already point at interminglings. 
All the elements of their respective cultures also differ so pro- 
foundly, as almost to suggest some violent disloca- 
comparative tion Or sudden cataclysm, such as those of the 
Paiaeo- and early geologists, rather than an orderly sequence 
cuita«i! accordance with the accepted principles of 

organic evolution. The chief differences between 
the two ages may be conveniently tabulated as under : — 


PALiBOLITHIC CULTURE. 

Climate at first warm (intei -glacial), 
then cold (last ice-age) in the present 
temperate zone of the Noithem hemi- 
sphere and everirwhere in the Alpine 
regions. 

Faunal large pachydeims, feline 
and uisine species, hyaena, reindeer, 
horse, elk, glutton, chamois, goat, all 
wild ; some perish with the increasing 
cold, some migrate south, some survive 
hy adaptation to the changed enviion- 
ment and either withdraw northwards 
with the retreating ice-sheet or take 
refuge in the Alpine regions, no do- 
mestic animals. 

Human types mainly dohchocepha- 
lous, but brachycephalous also in some 
places (South America?). 

Fire^ at first known only, later 
partly under control — could be pre- 
served when kindled by natural means^. 

Food\ at first mainly vegetable, 
then animal also, mostly perhaps eaten 
raw; obtained by hunting and fishing 
^y. 


Neolithic Culture. 

Climate everywhere much as at 
present, though at first (last post- 
glacial period) peihaps cooler. In 
general ice disappears with the ap- 
pearance of neolithic man in the tem- 
perate zone. 

Fauna, mainly as at present, a few 
pach 3 rderms survive here and there 
(mammoth in Siberia); chief wild 
animals wolf, bear, lion, aurochs, 
beaver, fox, deei; domestic animals 
every wheie abundant — Ahorse, ox, dog, 
sheep, goat, pig in temperate zone, 
camel in Arabia and Central Asia, 
llama in S. America. 

Human types at first mainly brachy- 
cephalous in Europe, later mixed and 
diversified as at present everywhere. 

Ftre voidex more complete control— 
could be artificially kindled and pre- 
served^. 

Faoil^t vegetable and animal, the 
latter mostly cooked; obtained by 
hunting, fishing, stock-breeding and 
tillage. 


^ **I1 ne faut pas confondre ces trois choses distinctes: la connaissance du 
feu, Tusage du feu, la production du feu (Bioca). 

* It is commonly but wrongly supposed that in the wild state the higher 
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Paleolithic Culture. 

CtdHvated plants^ none. 

Industries limited to the making of 
chipped stone implements of CheUian^ 
Solutrian and other types, never ground 
or polished; apparently no pottery, 
but later artistic sentiment developed. 

Monuments^ none in the strict sense; 
no houses, giaves, or burial. 

Speech^ at first perhaps inozganic, 
later involved. 

Rebgwus ideeu^ none(?). 

Sodal Groups^ the family, later the 
dan. 


Neolithic Culture. 

Cultivated plants ^ numerous, cereals, 
vegetables, fruits. 

Industries extended to the making of 
polished stone implements of diverse 
types, spinning, weaving, mming, 
pottery, but httle artistic sentiment 
at first. 

Monuments^ monolithic, megahthic 
etc. very numerous; houses, birows, 
graves (bunal). 

perhaps everywhere involved 
at first, later organic. 

Religious ideas well developed. 

Soetcd groups^ the family, dan and 
tribe. 


Some of these details, such as the comparatively late intro- 
duction of the art of kindling fire\ the true starting 

. • , , . - . .7. - , Abreakof 

point in the evolution of civilized man, may perhaps continuity 

be open to doubt But the table as a whole pre- 

sents a sufficiently accurate picture of the two eras, aptabiyin 

which are here seen to offer the sharpest contrasts 


apes are exclusively herbivorous. The^ are certainly also insectivorous and 
cainivoiotts, eating vermin, eggs, small rodents and birds greedily. “ A I’dgard 
des jeunes oiseaux, le goiille et le chimpanzd font preuve d*une telle voracitd 
qu’ils avalent leur proie sans la ddplumer ” (L. F. de Pauw, Bull, d, I, Sac, 
d'AntArep, de Bruxelles^ 1894, p. 140). Hence, when the precursor was driven 
by the increasing cold of the first ice-age from arboreal habits to a nomad life 
on the plains he readily acquired omnivorous tastes. It follows that man, in 
the eolithlc stage mainly frugivorous, adapted himsdf later to a general diet; 
all physiologists admit that food is largely a question of adjustment to the 
environment, while itself reacting most powerfully on the dentition and 
gnathi&m. 

^ Yet even this may be inferred from the vague reminiscences of the dis- 
covery, which still survived into histone times m the form of the Promethean 
myth. The very names of the two pieces of wood used in one primitive process 
of producing fire are preserved both in Greek and Latin: arope^s or iax^pa 
sstaduUtf the stand or under piece; rpthrarojrssterelrafs^tha borer twirled 
between the hands. This ** fire^rill,” itself an improvement on the still more 
primitive method of the stick and groove ” (lyior), was in use in connection 
with mystic rites long after it had been superseded for practical purposes by the 
flint and steel, the burning-glass, and other more evident processes. It thus 
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at all points. Hence it is not surprising that a general impres- 
sion should prevail, not of mere sequence, but of an abrupt 
transition without any intermediate stages between the Old and 
New Stone Ages. In some localities, notably in Britain, such 
may have been the case, and Evans aptly remarks that there 
appears in this country, at all events, to be a complete gap 
between the river-drift and surl&ce-stone [neolithic] periods, so 



NEOLITHIC CELT OF GREENS'L‘ONE. 

Bridlington^ Yorks^ 


far as any intermediate forms of implements are concerned; here 
at least the race of men who fabricated the latest of the palseo- 

became assoaated with so many superstitious practices, especially in the pro- 
duction of the so-called nodfyr or niedfyr (“needfire ’*) in Germanic lands, that 
the use of kindling fire by friction [De ignijHcaio de ligna) was prohibited by 
the Council of Leptines (Hainaut) in jas. Such survivals point to relatively 
recent inventions in neolithic or even prehistoric times. 
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Uthic implements may have, and in all probability had, dis- 
appeared at an epoch remote from that when the country was 
again occupied by those who not only chipped but polished their 
flint tools, and who were moreover associated with a Tnammaii^ Tj 
fauna far nearer resembling that of the present day than that of 
the quaternary times*.” 

It has been seen (p, 73) that the same inference is drawn 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, and although questioned by others, this 



NEOLITHIC ARROW-HEAD. 

{From the Yorkshire Wolds,) 

certainly seems the most probable view, so far as regards Britain, 
where the conditions were peculiar. The few scattered palaeolithic 
hunters could scarcely have lived through the last ice-age in a 
contracted region at one time reduced by subsidence to a mere 
cluster of islets, and for long intervals entirely 
severed from the mainland. But elsewhere the cJetjwhere. 
relations were very different, continuous land at all 
times affording a retreat from the advancing ice-sheet, or from 
the glaciers descending from Alpine heights. The southern and 
south-eastern lands (Mediterranean seaboard, Arabia, most of 
Irania and India) not only lay beyond the farthest limits of the 

^ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain^ p. 61 a. So great is the 
authonty of Sir John Evans on matters of this sort, that his view must be 
accepted until disproved by some direct evidence to the contrary, which is not 
at present forthcoming. 

K. 
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icMheet, but were even favourably affected by glaciation, which 
transformed the temperate to an arctic, and the tropical to a 
temperate zone. Here therefore human culture need never have 
known any break, and if a continuous sequence between old and 
new has not yet been established in these regions, it is only 



NEOLITHIC STEMMED ARROW-HEAD. 
the Yorkshire Wolds.) 

because they have not yet been everywhere so diligently ex- 
plored as luve those north of the Alps. It was seen (p. 73) 
that even in L^uria (Mentone Caves) interminglings seem to 
have taken place'; similar contact may well be suspected in 

‘ These, however, ue somewhat dififerently inteipreted by Mr A. J. Evans, 
who ftom the associated ornaments concludes that the three of the 
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France, Belgium, Hungary, and may be assumed for the southern 

and south-eastern lanck. In any case no absolute Notmiveraai 

or universal hiatus can be imagined without the hiatus 

assumption of one of Cuvier’s fresh creations, which 

are in themselves a violent and gratuitous assumption, and which 

in science would merely be another name for 

limited knowledge. In this connection it is speci- 

ally noteworthy that neolithic man is unanimously the southern 

allowed to have reached Europe from the east or Mstem ^ds. 

souths most probably from both quarters, and if 

this be so, it follows that those regions were the seat of a 

relatively advanced civilization at the close of the last ice-age in 

the west. This is one of those reasonable inferences which, 

without admitting of direct proof, must yet be accepted in order 

to avoid reckless and incredible assumptions. 

For the whole period, from the close of the last ice-age to the 


Banna Grande Cave, Balzi Rossi Cliffs, are early neolithic although interred m 
unstratified paloeolithic debris. Hence *‘a race representing the essential 
features of the later population of the polished Stone Age was already settled 
on the Ligurian shores at a time when many of the civilized arts, which have 
hitherto been considered the original possession of neohthic man on his first 
appearance in Em ope, were unknown. It will no longer be allowable to say 
that these supposed immigrants from Asia brought with them at their first 
coming certain domestic animals, and had alre^y attained a knowledge of the 
potter’s art and of the polishing of stone weapons. And, if this is the case, 
something at least will have been done towards bridging the gap between the 
earher and the later Stone Age in Europe” Anihrop. Inst., 1893, 

p. 5 Ql).’ ' 

^ ** Tout le monde reconnatt que celles-ci [les populations n^lithiques] sont 
venues de loin et ont apport£ avec elles des industries jusque-lk inconnues sur les 
bords de la V&s^e ou de la Lesse, et un dtat social nouveau ’* (De Quatrefrges, 
1. 117). Thus even allowing intermingllngs and contacts at various points, an 
arrest of progress would have still to be admitted for the West. Assuming the 
survival of primitive man into the New Stone Age, it is obvious that in any 
case his culture was interrupted and prevented from continuing its natural 
evolution by the irruption of neolithic man into Europe. One hesitates to 
speak positively on such a difficult question; but it may be said that all the 
known facts point perhaps at extinction in Bntain, and at absorption on the 
mflinlonH- Indeed Mr J. Allen Brown feirly establishes continuity in West 
Europe {Jour. AniJkrpf. Inst. 1893, pp. 55 — 95 ). 
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present day, a term of over 100,000 years was postu- 
di^on of the P* SS* 

neohthicand fuUy io,ooo years are now required for the strictly 

prttiiistoTic « 

ages histone penod in Egypt and Mesopotamia. At a 

moderate calculation at least double that number 
of years may be assigned to the prehistoric metal ages inter- 



NEOLITHIC JAVELIN OR ARROW-HEAD. 
{Iwerne Minster^ Dorset) 


vening between neolithic and historic times. This would leave 
about 70,000 years for the neolithic alone, and a nearer con- 
sideration of the data above tabulated may help to show that this 
is no extravagant estimate. 

From the nebessary hypothesis of a neolithic culture syn- 
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chronous in the south and south-east with the later 
stages of the palaeolithic era in West and Central paiaeouuiic 
Europe, it follows that the neolithic era itself, when 
viewed as a whole and not merely in its western chronous with 
developments, must he dated back to palaeolithic SSkTenim^’ 
times. In other words, while primitive man was 
still struggling with the mammoth, and fabricating 
chipped implements in Dordogne and Britain, a relatively ad- 
vanced degree of culture had already been developed, say, in 
the Nile and the Euphrates valle3rs. Consequently the duration 
of this advanced culture is to be measured, not by the first 
appearance of its representatives in the west, but by its first 
beginnings in the east, which may probably have coincided with 
the Madelenian epoch in France. 

How far removed these beginnings are from even the dawn of 
history, may be dimly conjectured by such general 
considerations as the following. Not even the nonofneo- 
faintest memory, such as might have been orally mT* 

transmitted in popular myths and folklore, has 
been recorded of the origin in time or place of 
any one of the arts characteristic of the New Stone Age, All 
de Candolle’s ingenuity has failed to discover, otherwise than by 
inference, the true home of the cereals and other cultivated plants 
already known to neoUdiic man. No one can even surmise where 
or when weaving, pottery making, and the other early industries 
had their rise. Who can say when man first began to polish his 
stone implements, and fashion them to convenient forms, some of 
which were afterwards perpetuated in bronze and iron with little 
change down to our days? The foundations of the megalithic 
monuments, which yet girdle the globe, are wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery. Stondienge and other similar works in 
Britain and Brittany must be of comparatively recent date, for 
their builders had already traversed more than half the eastern 
hemisphere before reaching the Atlantic seaboard. Yet they are 
old enough to have been entirely forgotten by later generations, 
despite the vast labour expended in their erection. jRafio in 
obscuro^ says Tacitus {JBRst, u, 3), in reference to a rude stone 
pillar representing the Paphian goddess, and the remark may be 
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extended to all the works with which neolithic man has covered 
a great part of both hemispheres. 

Some of these remains, however, aflford a somewhat more 
definite idea of the time occupied in their con- 
peat-b^^a*** struction. Probably the best time-gauge may 
time-gauge. ^ q£ Danish peat-beds, 

rendered famous by the classical labours of Worsaae, Steenstrup 




NEOLITHIC PERFORATED AXE. 
(Hunmanby^ Yorks,) 


and other distinguished archaeologists. We have already seen 
that palaeolithic man never ranged so far north as Scandinavia. 
Hence the prehistoric remains now found in Denmark go no 
farther back than the polished stone period. Yet so remote is 
that period that since the first arrival of man the climate of the 
country, as indicated by its flora, has undergone not one but 
several successive changes. At the dawn of history the beech 
was, as it still is, the characteristic forest tree, and as it could not 
have sprung suddenly into existence, its general diffusion may 
confidently be dated back to at least 2500 years ago. But the 
peat-bogs, firom the lowest depths of which objects of human 
industry have been recovered, disclose three successive layers of 
decayed vegetable matter, showing that before the beech, the land 
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was covered with the pedunculated oak, which had displaced the 
sessile oak, successor to the Scotch fir characteristic of a still 
earlier epoch. Allowing from 2000 to 3000 years to each of 
these slow-growing and exceedingly tenacious arborescent spedes^ 
we see that man must have already been in occupation of the 
land at the very least some 10,000 years ago. But to readi 
Denmark he had to traverse the whole of the European mainland 
by whatever route was followed, and such migratory movements, 
always slow, must have taken many successive generations in 
times when most of the land was either forest-clad, or covered 
with vast swampy tracts. Even so recently as the seventh 
century the Gallo-Germanic borderland is still described as a 
regio vastis et fere continuis paludibus obsita^. In the Danish 
peat-bogs the change of flora roughly coinddes with a change of 
culture, the polished neoliths of the fir and early sessile oak 
being replaced by bronze tools which last throughout the upper 
sessile oak and the whole of the pedunculated oak periods, when 
iron comes in apparently with the beech forests, or somewhat 
later. With the neoliths are associated the remains of elk and 
reindeer, but not of the mammoth, which appears to have never 
ranged into Denmark, although in Asia extending far beyond the 
corresponding parallels of latitude. 

In Denmark also were first studied and named the Kjdkken- 
moddinger, or “Kitchen-middens,” which we have Danish 
seen scattered over both hemispheres, but the true Kitchen Mid- 
character of which was determined by Steenstrup, ® 

Worsaae and Forchhammer. By Lubbock they are referred to 
the early part of the Neolithic age, “when the .art of polishing 
flint instruments was known, but before it had reached its greatest 
development*.” Surprise has often been 'expressed that Den- 
mark should have proved such an attraction to man at this period. 
But the explanation lies in the physical and biological conditions 
of a region washed by the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, and 
yielding an abundance of easily captured food. In the middens 

1 “A vast region occupied by almost continuous morasses;” A G. B. 
Schayes, JLes Pays-Bas avani et durant la dominoHm romaine, 1838, ii. p. 67, 
qtJoting from Audanus, Life of St JSlot, 

* Prehistorie Times, di. vii. 
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axe found the shells of the oyster, cockle, mussel and periwinkle, 
as well as the bones of the herring, eel, capercailzie, wild swan, 
duck, great auk (now extinct), stag, roe, wild boar, urns, beaver 
&c., besides the dog — ^probably already trained to the hunt. Here 
consequently were found some of the earliest permanent settle- 
ments, and here was even developed a distinctly local culture, as 
shown by the peculiar and often highly artistic forms of the 
later stone and bronze implements. This early settlement of 
Scandinavia affords perhaps a clue to the preponderating part 
played by the Norsemen in the course of events in later times. 

Long occupation is indicated both by the great number and 
by the magnitude of the middens, which occur all round the 
shores of Jutland and neighbouring islands, and some of which 
exceed looo feet in length, with a breadth of from loo to aoo and 
a height of lo feet. A single mound thus contains many tens of 
thousands of cubic yards of refuse. They were certainly of earher 
formation than the middle peat-beds, for they contain no bronze 
implements, and only a little pottery of coarse type. Since their 
formation the very coast-line has been greatly modified, and the 
Baltic Sea has become so fresh that the oyster, which formerly 
abounded in the archipelago, can no longer live in the surround- 
ing waters. 

To the Danish peat-bogs conespond in point of time the 
Origin and late -dwellings of Switzerland, where analogous 
grow^of physical conditions could not fail to attract some 
JSSSw. th® first neolithic hordes, probably penetrating 

up the Danube valley westwards from Caucasia 
or Asia Minor. Lacustrine or marine settlements form an 
interesting feature in the evolution of human progress, their 
development being intimately dependent on the local conditions 
at certain stages of culture. Communities seated by the shores 
of lakes or shallow inland seas possess obvious advantages over 
tribes confined to the woodlands or the plains. They draw their 
supplies both from land and water, and to their other resources 
axe added navigation followed by barter and piracy. But on the 
other hand the wealth thus rapi^y accumulated exposes them to 
the attacks of predatory hordes, to guard against which they take 
refuge in their boats. They are thus gradually transformed to a 
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floating population, which soon leams to adapt itself to the new 
environment by erecting dwellings on platforms resting on piles 
driven into the mud or sands of a shelving beach. Then, 
when peaceful days and orderly government take the place of 
lawless habits, a return is made to terra firma^ and the abandoned 
lacustrine dwellings soon disappear; but the sites remain the safe 
depositories of the multifarious objects of human industry which 
have accumulated beneath the shallow waters during their occu- 
pation. 

Such is the history, either completed or still in progress, of 
the numerous floating habitations which are found in every part 
of the world from the New Guinea coastlands and the estuaries of 
the Borneo rivers to Helvetia and the British Isles, and beyond 
the Atlantic to the aquatic settlements of the Maracaibo Sea, to 
which the surrounding region owes its present name of Venezuela, 
“Little Venice.” Such especially is the history xheSwisB 
of the Swiss lake-dwellings, the recent exploration Lake Dwell- 
of which has shown them to be one of the richest 
storehouses of neolithic and prehistoric industries. Antiquanes 
have already explored over two hundred of such Extend mto 
stations, some of which were occupied again and theSronw 
again,like Hissarlik (Troy), Lachish^, and those other 
eastern cities, where the vestiges of several distinct civilizations 
are found superimposed one on the other. At Robenhausen, 
south side of Lake Pfaflikon, three such prehistoric occupations 
have been disdosed, each destroyed before the next began, as 
shown by the three sets of piles (100,000 altogether), each pro- 
jecting from 3 to 5 feet higher than the one below. So also 
at Merges, on the north side of Lake Geneva, there were three 
different stations, here, however, not superimposed but standing 
in dose proximity within a space of about a third of a mile. 
Nevertheless they were not inhabited simultaneously, but succes- 
sively, as shown by their relics, all stone in the earliest, stone and 
rude bronze hatchets in the next, bronze alone and very fine 

1 The site of this place “was found by Mr F. J. Bliss to contain the 
accumulated remains of as many as eleven cities, which here succeeded each 
other from about sooo to 400 or 300 B.c.*' (A. H. Keane, Asia, Stanford 
Series, 1895, Vol. i. Ch. iii.). 
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bronze in the last, the great prehistoric city of Morges. Even the 
present Morges appears to be some 1200 or 1300 years old; 
yet it never had any record or memory of its predecessor till its 
existence was revealed in 1854 by the subsidence of the lake, due 
to an exceptionally long drought. 

Although the study of the Swiss lake-dwelhngs dates from the 
year 1854, it should be mentioned that the Irish crannogs had 
already engaged the attention of Sir W. R. Wilde in 1839; in his 
Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy (1857) 
as many as forty-six are recorded as known at that date, and 
many more have since been brought to light. But the crannogs 
“were not, strictly speaking, artificial islands, but cluans, small 
islets or shallows of clay or marl in those lakes which are pro- 
bably dry in summer-time, but submerged in winter” {tb,). 
Although true pile dwelhngs were not unknown, as at Ardmore 
in the South, most of the houses were of the so-called “fascine” 
type, resting not on stakes and platforms but on layers of sticks 
raised above the surface. Hence the connection with the con- 
tinental structures is not obvious, although all alike are referred 
by Dr Robert Munro' to the Kelts, the Swiss being also regarded 
by Keller as of Keltic origin. Of the known Irish sites (about 
220) over half (124) occur in Ulster, and nearly all those dis- 
covered in Scotland are centred in the districts nearest to Ulster 
(Ayrshire and Wigtonshire) : they are also of similar fascine type, 
so that here a connection may be established. The Scotch cran- 
nogs were probably constructed by the first immigrants from 
the north of Ireland before they had secured a firm footing in the 
country to which they gave its present name of Scotland, 

It would seem that the settlements on the Swiss lakes were 
far more numerous than those officially recorded. 
m™reu8tiSan Thomas Wilson tells us that he knows many “ not 

noted, and where noted as one they really include 
several.” He adds:/* At Chevroux, Lake Neuchatel, 
I found twelve stations, of which seven belonged to the neolithic 
and five to the bronze age, yet they are noted as only one of 
each. An idea of the extent of these stations may be obtained 
from the fact that they contain from 10,000 to 100,000 piles.... 

^ your, Anihrop, Inst, x886, p. 453. 
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At Wallishofen, Lake Zurich, there have been found no less than 
2000 bronze hair-pins, some long with large and beautiful heads, 
which when polished to their original gold colour, must have 
given a gorgeous appearance to the female head-dress of that 
age 

Bronze, an alloy of copper and tin in the proportion of about 
9 to I, appears never to have been made m Europe before the 
histone age ; but it was in general use amongst the Egyptians and 
Babylonians many thousand years ago. It certainly was intro- 
duced from the East at a very remote period into Europe, where 
there were numerous prehistonc foundries for recasting worn or 
broken implements. At one of these, near Bologna, some 14,000 
such fractured pieces were found ready to be worked up, when this 
ancient smithery was suddenly closed for ever, by events which 
have passed out of the memory of man as completely as if they 
had taken place in Croll’s first ice-age. Bronze was unknown in 
the New World, except in Chimu, where the art of making it 
seems to have been discovered independently. It will be seen 
presently that this fact has a direct bearing on the question of 
the relations between the two hemispheres in remote prdristoric 
times. 

For the study of neolithic man, far more important than 
peat-bogs, middens or lake-dwellings, are the multi- 
tudinous megalithic structures which he has strewn .tructws** 
broadcast over the face of the globe. Despite much 
diversity of form and size, all these structures seem 
reducible to two fundamental types, the polylith or cdU and the 
monolith or blocks both primarily associated with burial and 
ancestry-worship, later also with religious rites in the stricter 
sense. As in biology all proceeds from the cell, so in this 
pnmitive architecture from the corresponding nucleus are evolved 
the various organic structures, which seem to culminate in the 
Egyptian temple (cell), with its obelisks, avenues of sphinxes, 
and other monolithic approaches (block). Clear- 
ness and the exigencies of space will be consulted and Mono- 
by here grouping in two divisions, according to 
their affinities to one or other of the two primary 
1 Pnbktoric Anthropology^ p. 629. 
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typeS) the numerous terms in current use in connection with the 
neolithic monuments : — 

PoLYLiTHic Type 
(the cell). 

Cromlechs^ Dolmens or Quoits. 

Cistvaens. 

Tumuli or Barrows 
Calms or Galgals. 

Kttrgans. 

Nuraghu 
TcUayots, 

Sessi or Stazzone 

Here the cell, taken as the starting-point, is essentially a 
sepulchral chamber or tomb, composed primarily of 
the cnwntech^ four, five, six or more megaliths, three or four 
and Dolmen upright or on edge, supporting a horizontal slab, 

Banrwor* which covers the whole space enclosed, and to 
SecS**”* which corresponds another horizontal slab, resting 
on the ground as a floor, but not necessarily present 
Here are deposited the remains of the dead, or else urns con- 
taining their ashes, with or without parting gifts. Then the 
polylith thus constructed is covered with a heap of stones or earth, 
and is called a caim^ UmtduSy galgal^ mound or ^arrow\ But in 
course of time this superstructure may disappear from various 
causes, leaving exposed the original cell, which is then called a 
crotnkch or dolmen^, of which the dstvaen is a mere variety”, and 

^ Calm (from Irish and Welsh eam^ rock), a pile or heap of stones, thrown 
together for any commemorative purpose, hence not necessarily containing a 
grave; barrow, from Anglo-Saxon bearh, a shelter, a bunal-place {beorgan, to 
shelter), always covers a grave; gcdgat, a rough tumulus without a passage for 
secondary burial. 

^ Cromlech (Welsh erom, bending, Uech, a slab), and dolmen (KdLt. table- 
stone), are practically synonymous terms, indicating any group of uprights 
supporting a flat capstone or table, this table being the original roof of the 
sepulchral chamber. These terms however are not always used with strict 
accuracy, and cromlech especially is often applied to groups of uprights which, 
having no capstone, should properly be r^orded as groups of monoliths or 
menhirs, such as aie seen in India, Algeria, Brittany and odier regions. 

* Welrii Cistfam, a chest or box-shaped tomb in a barrow, applied especially 


Monolithic Type 

(the block). 

Menhirs. 

Alignments or Avenues. 
Cydoliths or Stone Circles. 
Stantare 
Round Towers. 

Gateways. 

TrUithons. 
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the a local designation. Such, according to the best 
authorities, would appear to be the genesis of all true cromlechs, 



TREVETHY STONES. 


many of which have been so long exposed that their raison d^Stre 
has been forgotten. In many parts of Britain, 

Guernsey and elsewhere, they are called “Druids* 

Altars,” and are popularly associated with Druidical Druidicai 
rites. They are even attributed by some archseolo- 
gists to the “ Kelts,’* although it would seem more probable that 
the Kelts on their arrival found them ready to hand and utilised 
them for religious purposes. The Kelts certainly did not reach 
Gaul and Britain 'by the southern route from Syria, through 
Mauritania and Iberia. Hence to them cannot be referred the 

to those receptacles in which were deposited the pots or ums containing the 
cremated remains of the dead. Such ci&ts are stUl in use amongst the Khasi 
hillmen of Assam, and many appear never to have been covered by a mound. 
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numerous structures of identical form found in those 
andStoone regions, as well as the Sessi and Stazzme^ which are 
of Malta and merely local names for the dolmens of Pantellana, 
Malta and Corsica. There are no true dolmens in 
Sardinia, where they are replaced by the Nuraghi, abodes not of . 

the dead but of the living, though possibly modelled 
on long vanished cromlech protot3rpes^ To the 
same category belong the so-called Taktyots^ or 
“watch-towers” of the Balearic Islands, which date also from 



GROUND-PLAN OF PALO-DE-VINHA DOLMEN, NEAR EVORA. 

prehistoric times, and which are generally supposed to have been 
erected by the same race that built the Sardinian Nuraghi. 

To the British barrows, of which there are two types, the 
older long and the later round-shaped, correspond the Kurgans of 
the Russian steppe lands, and the already described 
mounds of North America. Both the Kurgans and 
the mounds reach far into the historic period, and 

^ The resemblance of primitive dwellings to the dolmens has often been 
noticed ; but it is reversing the order of sequence to suggest with Miss A. Buck- 
land “that the tombs were reproductions of the houses of the living ” [Jour, 
Amkrop, Inst, ix. p. 13a). It was surely the other way, for early man, when 
advanced enough to be influenced by religious sentiment, was intensely super- 
stitious, and in his dread especially of his departed ancestry expended far more 
labour on the abodes of thedead than of the living. Innumerable Old Egyptian 
tombs, but not a single Old Egyptian house or even palace, has lasted to our 
time. 
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the Kurgans were still used as burial-places in the loth and nth 
centuries of the new era. 

In the south-east of Spain, where the gradual transition is so 
clearly seen from the earliest neolithic to the bronze and even 
“silver*' epochs, there occurs a type of grave which probably pre- 
ceded the cell or cist itself, just as inhumation certainly preceded 
cremation, which came in with the development of the potter’s art. 
“The mode of burial at this [early neolithic] period was by 
inhumation of several bodies in polygonal spaces enclosed by 
stones set in an upright position , the bodies were interred at a 
slight depth, with knives, arrowheads of flint, and ornaments 
formed of steatite, beads, shells, &c.\” Here the superstructure 
seems to be entirely dispensed with, the bodies (as many as fifteen 
have been found togeftier) being interred in the ground, as at 
present, and the sites simply marked by enclosures of upright 
stones j at least there is nothing to show that the whole was ever 
surmounted by a tumulus of any kind. Later, when cremation 
was practised, the baked clay urns containing the ashes “were 
placed in sepulchral chambers formed of slabs” (1^. p. 126). 
Here we seem to have the natural evolution of the cell or cist, 
whence the dolmen, as above. 

It thus appears that all graves of the cell type were in principle 
underground, or at least covered, structures*. But the super- 
structure was often a laborious and costly aftair, 
such as that of Silbuiy Hill, near Marlborough, **111. 

Wiltshire, one of the finest in the world, standing on about five 
acres and rising in vertical height 170 and along the 
slope 316 feet. It is obvious that Silbuiy Hills colfwatoiy 
could not be raised over the grave of every great vault with 
chief, or smaller mounds over those of smaller 
people. Hence the same mound had to do duty 
for many generations, and the original cell expanded into the 

^ Hieariand Louis Siret, AntArofi. Insf, 1889, p. XS4. 

^ Part of the mound is still to he seen, which origii^y covered the dolmen 
near Corancez, Giartres district, although the huge capstone is no less than 
15 X loi feet (A. L. Lewis, ySmr. AnfJkrcp, Inst. 1890, p. 58 ). In the same 
district “ there are remains of the tumulus which, no doubt, completely covered 
it” [the dolmen known as “le Berceau ’*] {id. p. 70). At another place (Bonne- 
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“family vault/’ developing a more or less complex system of 
lateral chambers, sometimes 30 x i6 and 8 ft. high, with super- 
imposed slabs of corresponding size, some weighing 10, 20 
and even 40 tons. But easy access, with due regaxd to 
security from the attacks of prehistoric ghouls, attracted by the 
nch oflFerings deposited with the dead, was a primary necessity. 



DOLMEN-TUMULUS OF KERCADO, MORBIHAN. 


We know how this was effected by the pyramid-builders, the very 
form of whose tombs shows that they were merely “petrified 
mounds.” So also the neolithic cell had its intricate approaches, 
galleries or corridors 3 or 4 feet wide and sometimes 40 or 50 
long, constructed like the chambers themselves, and blocked by 
cross slabs either at the entrance or the end, or even at both 
entrance and end, of the passage. 

But the dolmen and its gallery being still entirely covered by 
the mound, and not always disposed in the same direction, some 
opening to the north, some to the south, west, east and especially 
south-east, it became desirable or convenient to indicate the 
entrance by some visible landmark. This was effected by setting 

val) both dolmen and encircling menlurs would appear to have been originally 
covered by the baxrow, just as “a row of upright stones has been found buried 
in a tumulus in Brittany” (2^. p. 71). Chambeied tumuli of the same type 
occur even as far east as Japan (W. Gowlond, id. p. 64)* 
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up one or more monoliths (the block), generally perhaps two, like 

the two obelisks in front of so many Egyptian temples. Such 

waslhe»»«»Aftr, or “tall stone "(Kelt <waa«= stone, 

ntr = mgh)^ apparent germ of all the monuments itsongmand 

reduced to our second or monolithic type. Thus 

we see that as the dolmen was originaiy always concealed from 

view, the menhir on the contrary always stood on the surface, 



DOL MENHIR. 

sometimes resting on the ground, sometimes sunk a few feet deep, 
sometimes with prepared foimdation, according to the size and 
shape of the block. Although no tool marks are now to be 
detected, all appear to have been quarried, the markings being 
blurred or effaced by long weathering. Some, especially in 
Brittany, are of enormous size, those of Fenmarck, Cadiou, Mount 

K. 9 
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Dolj Plouarzel, Plesidy and Lochmariaquer, bebg respectively 25, 
2^9 33:9 37 and 67^ feet high, and the last mentioned, now 

fallen and broken, weighs no less than 347 tons. Of menhirs 
proper, that is, completely isolated blocks, as many as 739 have 
been enumerated in Brittany alone. They occur also in groups, 
mostly rough-hewn or unhewn, but sometimes inscribed with 
oghams, runes, and other markings, in North and West Europe, 
North A£ica, and as far east as the Deccan, the Khasi and Naga 
Hills. Here they are still erected either as votive offerings or as 
monuments to the dead, in association with, or perhaps more 
frequently detached from, the asts or tombs containing the ashes 
of the dead, with which all would seem to have been originally 
connected. “We may trace back the history of the menhirs from 
historic Christian times to non-historic regions, when these rude 
stone pillars... were gradually superseding the earthen tumuli as a 
record of the dead\’’ In Khasiland, where both vertical and 
horizontal blocks are combined in a single monument, they 
appear to be in a state of transition, for Mr C. B. Clarke tells 
us that “they are not necessarily placed where the family ashes 
are kept in dsts, or near such dsts; but they are usually at no 
great dstance from the village where the family dwells”.” 

But before this divorce took place between menhir and 
chambered tumulus, the combined system acquired 
mcntSuSiar » Surprising development both in a linear and 
SScuw?” circular direction. When disposed in single, parallel 
or converging rows, the monoliths take the name of 
al^mentSi and these may be regarded as linear extensions of the 
blocks originally set up at the entrance to the 
mStewd”' covered passages. But similar blocks are also 
cyciou^s or found disposed in circular form round the barrows, 
and they are then known as (ycloliihs or stone 
circles. At present many of the alignments seem to lead 
nowhere, and have consequently remained a puzzle to axchseo- 
logists. Similarly many of the cycloliths seem now to enclose 

^ Feigusson, Rude Stmi Mmummts^ p. 60, 

* The Stwi Monuwints of the JChaH four, Anthrop, Inst,^ 1873, 
p. 486. 
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empty space, and have accordingly given rise to much discussion 
Typical examples are the alignment of Erdeven, 

Brittany, where 1120 menhirs are disposed in 13 
converging lines, i mile 536 yards long, and the cydolith of 
Stondiehge, which is too well known to need 
description. But when row, circle and chambered 
barrow are studied where all are still found in more or less 
complete structural combination, all seems sufficiently plain. 
Such is the huge domed tumulus of New Grange, 
five miles from Drogheda, the largest in Ireland, ®^«^*^***«** 
70 feet high, approached by a gallery 63 feet long formed of 
about 22 blocks on either side, the whole enclosed originally by 
a perfect cydolith, of which about a dozen menhirs are still in 
Situ, '*The stupendous mound, the drde of enormous blocks 
of stone surrounding it at equal distances, the great masses 
forming the entrance, fill the spectator with wonder at the 
labour necessary to rear so vast a monument Creeping in 
on hands and knees, we find huge upright blocks from 2 to 
7 feet in height and from 2 to 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, lining 
the entrance passage on both sides, and gradually approaching 
each other [compare the converging rows at Erdeven], until at 
one point farther progress is a little difiicult This point past, the 
passage widens and rises, so that it is soon possible to stand, and 
you find yourself in a chamber nearly circular, with three side 
compartments, two of them containing large stone basins or 
dishes, on or under which I believe the bodies of the entombed 
were placed Remove the tumulus and New Grange becomes, 
mutatis mutandis^ a Stonehenge on a reduced scale; supply the 
tumulus, and Stonehenge becomes a New Grange on a colossal 
scale. New Grange may thus be likened to those Pacific islets, 
which are encircled by fringing coral reefs ; Stonehenge to those 
Pacific atolls, in which the islets have disappeared by subsidence, 
leaving only a reef-endrded lagoon. The ** Lagoons,” that is, the 
apparently empty spaces, have, when searched, yidded human 
remains, showing their sepulchral character even ages after the 
disappearance of the menMr-endrcled barrows. 

1 Miss A. Bucklaod, Jmtr, Anihrop. Inst, ix. p. 151. 
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So with the alignments, some of which even still terminate in 
cromlechs. Such are those of Menec, near Carnac, latnec 
Brittany, a system of 835 menhirs disposed in ii Carnac 
parallel lines 1293 yards long with a cromlech of * 

62 menhirs; and Kerlescant, in the same district, with 13 rows 
1000 feet long (258 menhirs in aU), and a cromlech square of 
39 menhirs. There are altogether nearly 50 ahgnments in France, 
and as many as 3300 dolmens of diverse forms, for the most 
part confined to the southern, central and western districts. 

Whether the Irish Round Towers are a transformation of the 
menhir analogous to the Egyptian obelisk, or a de- 
velopment analogous to that of the Muhammadan Round 
minaret, as suggested by Mr A. L. Lewis ^ it is im- 
possible to say. Owing to their complete isolation, for they are 
with one or two doubtful exceptions confined exclusively to Ireland, 
they have hitherto remained an unsolved mystery. But they are 
not monoliths, and being cemented they can scarcely be of any 
great antiquity, although doubtless pre-Christian, that is, erected 
before the fifth century. The question is rather archaeological 
than strictly ethnological, at least until these buildings are shown 
to have racial significance. 

More important, especially in connection with early migra- 
tions, is the subject of the geographical distribution 
of the neolithic monuments. Broadly speaking, and 
excluding mere cairns and earth mounds, which may Muga- 
be thrown up anywhere, all the stone structures of 
the cell and block types, are mainly confined in Asia to the south 
(Naga, Khasi and Jaintea Hills, the Deccan south of the Vindhya 
Range, Irania, Asia Minor, Moab, Syria, Palestine, Arabia); in 
Africa to Mauritania taken in its widest sense (Tripolitana to 
the Atlantic); in Europe to the south (Crimea, Mediterranean 
islands, Iberia), the west (Gaul, Belgium, and British Isles) and 
the north (Scandinavia). Greece and Italy are excluded because 
the Cyclopean tombs of those regions seem to be of different 
t3q)e, and much more recent, being directly traceable to historic 
peoples (Pelasgians, Hellenes, Etruscans). 


1 your, Anthrop. Inst. IX. p, 144. 
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Amongst the chief centres of prehistoric tumuli axe : (i) 

Chief centres. Bahrdn Islands^ Persian Gulf, explored in 1889 by 

B^em Mr Theodore Bent, who speaks of “a vast sea of 

* sepulchral mounds,” comprising “many thousands,” 

and “extending over an area of desert for many miles*.” Here 
the chambers are two-storied, the lower cemented and reserved 
for the human remains, the upper for parting gifts. The roof is 
formed of flat slabs, the tomb is approached by long passages, 
and the whole mound is encircled by a retaining wall of huge 
stones, exactly as at New Grange. Palm branches were found, 
which had “the flaky appearance of asbestos,” showing a great 
change in the climate of this now “desert” region, which Mr 
Bent regards as the probable cradle of the Phcenician race. 
Moab Moab^ of whidi Canon Tiistram writes: “The 

three classes of primseval monuments in Moab, the 
stone circles, dolmens and cairns, exist each in great abundance, 
in three diflFerent parts of the country, but never side by side, the 
cairns bemg found exclusively on the east, on the spurs of the 
Arabian range, the stone circles south of the Callirrhoe, and the 
dolmens north of that valley; one cairn only surrounded by a 
circle of dolmens is found on the north-west.... This fact would 
seem to indicate three neighbouring tribes, coexistent in the pre- 
historic period, each with distinct funeral or religious customs” 
(Land of Moab). But this is not so, for such interminglings occur 
elsewhere, and axe to be explained not so much by racial as by 
cultural difierences and climatic changes, as above explained. 
Mauntama. Mauritania, a great centre of neolithic culture, 
in some places covered with an incredible multitude 
of every imaginable type of polylith and monolith; described by 
Barth, Broca, and other more recent observers. “These remains 
occur in great variety of form, and in vast numbers, as many as 
10,000, chiefly of the menhir type, having been enumerated in 
the Mejana steppe alone. All kinds of megalithic structures are 
found — cromlechs, circles of stones like Stonehenge, cairns, under- 
ground cells excavated in the solid rock, barrows with huge 
capstones, cupped stones, mounds in the form of step pyramids, 
sacrificial altars, even porticos or gateways like those of the Jebel 

^ Proc. R. Geograph. 1890, p. 13. 
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Msid, Tripolitana, formed by two square posts 10 feet high, 
standing on a common pedestal and supporting a huge super- 
imposed block {4) Gaul and Isles, where 
both types attain their greatest development in the Britain, 
eastern hemisphere (see above). (5) Scandinavia, 
especially Denmark and parts of Sweden. ‘‘They exist in great 
numbers on the west and south coasts [of Sweden], and advance 
nearly to the centre of the land, but they are found almost 
entirely in separate groups, which rarely intermingle; thus the 
chambered tumuli are found massed together between Lakes 
Wener and Wetter, a few being scattered on the south coast, .and 
two only on the west, where, as in the south, dolmens without 
galleries, or cromlechs predominate largely. Between these two 
groups, but extending farther to the north, we find a great 
number of cists not covered with tumuli, and a few covered either 
with tumuli or cairns^” Here the “few” explain the “great 
number,” representing probably the original condition of all, 
though, as seen, cists are now commonly constructed uncovered 
in the Khasi Hills. 

How is this general geographical distribution to be inter- 
preted, taken especially in connection widi the 
above-described special centres of neolithic culture? the 
It was assumed (p. 115) that after the last ice-age 
Europe was resettled firom two different quarters, 
the east, and the south or south-east. It was also seen that in 
the south and south-east, temperate regions during 
the ice-age, no break need have taken place in the geSSdm”’ 
normal evolution of human culture firom palaeolithic neolithic 
to neolithic times. Here consequently was the twoquarten. 
seat of early neolithic, as later of early historic, • 
civilization. But civilization means increase of population, which 
again gives the impulse to migratory movements, onto* in 
Hence from these regions, Mauritania especially, dinted by uie 
must have come the first and the more civilized SSwMeTo? 
stream of migration. Hence also the route fol- megaiithic 
lowed, across the Strait of Gibraltar and along the 

^ A. H. Keane^ Africa, 1895, vol. i. p. 73* 

^ Miss Bttckland, loc> cit,, p. 158. 
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These 
wrongly at- 
tnbttted to the 
Kelts, who 
follow the non- 
megalithlc 
route. 


west side of Iberia (Portugal) to Gaul and Britain, is everywhere 
strewn with the monuments of these megalithic builders, ap- 
paiendy a tall dolichocephalic people of non-Aryan speech. 
Later, much later, came the stream of ruder eastern barbarians 
who could build no megalithic structures, and none are to be 
found along the route necessanly followed by them up the 
Danube to Central and West Europe. Here they came into 
collision with their predecessors, with whom they ultimately 
intermingled, driving out some, who perhaps took refuge in 
Denmark and Sweden, whence the megaliths of Scandinavia. 

These eastern hordes would appear to have been a 
smaller race of brachycephalic type, also of non- 
Aryan speedi. Their much later arrival gives time 
for the prodigious development of “neolithic archi- 
tecture,’’ especially in Brittany and the British Isles. 
It is thus seen that this architecture is wrongly 
ascribed to the “Kelts,” who certainly arrived by the Danube 
route, or at least from the east, and who before reaching the 
extreme west were long settled in a great part of Central Europe 
(Bohemia, Bavaria, Helvetia, &c.), where they raised no mega- 
lithic structures of any kind\ At the same time it is con- 
ceivable, even probable, that after the fusion of the two races in 
the west, the practice of building megalithic structures may have 
been continued for some time, and to that extent the popular 
traditions would be justified* After the universal adoption of the 
language of the conquering Kelts, the earlier element would be 
forgotten except in vague legendary lore, and by later generations 
. everything would be attributed to the “Kelts,” just as in Mexico 
and Central America everything was in the Aztec traditions 
attributed to the “Toltecs.” It is also to be noticed that, coming 
firom the east, the Kelts were probably sun-worshippers, and 
may very well have adapted such cycloliths as Abuiy (Avebury) 
and Stonehenge to the solar cult. Hence their later modifica- 


1 “It is a remarkable feet that no dolmens are found in Central Europe. 
However obscure the origin of the Kelts...there is no possibility of making the 
area of their evolution in space and time to coinade with that of the wiigpUtbiV 
monuments. In feet the two areas appear to cross each other at right angles ** 
(Dr Munro, Anthrop. InsU 1890, p. 65). 
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tions, from which Mr A. L. Lewis concludes that ‘‘interment was 
at most a secondary object,” the “primaiy object” being “wor- 
ship or sacrificed” But a survey of the whole field of neolithic 
architecture would seem to show that this is reversing the actual 
sequence, and that burial connected with the first glimmerings of 
the religious sentiment, veneration (fear) of the dead, was the 
true starting point. The connection of these monuments with 
those of Mauritania has been confirmed by M. Ch. Letoumeau, 
who finds that many of the carvings on the dolmen des marchands^ 
Brittany, are almost identical with those of the so-called “rupes- 
trian inscriptions” of Tunisia and South Algeria*. But the Mauri- 
tanian megaliths do not appear to be in any way 
connected with the advanced religious ideas with nomic notions 
which the builders of the structures in Britain and SiemegSiS- 
Brittany are credited by many antiquaries both 
English and foreign. M. F. Gaillard, amongst 
others, has endeavoured to show that the alignments of Saint- 
Pietre, and other menhir systems in the Morbihan district, were 
erected “in order to indicate the time of year for celebrating the 
rites and ceremonies in honour of the departed.” In support of 
this view he claims that they are disposed in a line either with 
the summer solstice or with the autumn equinox, which he sup- 
poses may still be verified. But if so, the theory itself would 
collapse. All agree that the monuments are some thousand 
years old, for some had already been abandoned and partly over- 
thrown in the time of the Romans. But the position of the 
earth in relation to the sun varies incessantly, although no doubt 
slowly. .Hence if the alignments were originally disposed as 
here assumed, they would be so no longer; and on the other 
hand if they are now so disposed, they could not have been so 
originally. M. de Mortillet also points out that some of the 
systems are irndis, “bent,” which again destroys the “solar 
myth*/’ In general such advanced astronomic and religious 
notions may be conceded with Fiazzi Smyth and Norman Lockyer 

* your, Anihr 9 f^ ImU 1891, p. fl86. 

* Letoumeau and de Mortillet, Bttlh d. /. Soe. i^Anthrop, de Baris, 1893; 
two papers. 

* Bid. de la d'Anihrep., June— Oct. 1889, p. 4 * 4 * 
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Prehistoric 
monuments in 
the New 
World. 


Qenenl 

survey. 


to the Egyptian temple and pyramid-builders, but not with Lewis 
and GaiUaid to the rude megalith-builders of Gaul and Britain. 

Great as are the works of prdiistoric man in Britannia, Gaul 
and Mauritania, they are rivalled by those of pre- 
historic man in the New World. Reference has 
already been made to the barbaric mound-builders 
of the Mississippi basin. South of their somewhat 
formless structures, follow in almost unbroken succession the 
COSOS grondes of the Pueblo Indians (New Mexico 
and Arizona); the truncated pyramids and other 
remains of the Toltecs and their Nahua successors 
(Anahuac Tableland), the palace of Mitla (South Mexico) of 
almost dassic beauty; the elaborately ornamented temples, 
palaces, “convents,” raised by the Mayas of Palenque, Uxmal, 
Chichen-Itza and other dries of Yucatan, the great temples of 
the sun, the causeways, aqueducts and terraced slopes of the 
Peruvian Quichuas. Some of these are prehistoric, while others 
reach well into the historic period. But none can compare in 
magnitude and exquisite finish with the stupendous megalithic 
edifices of doubtful origin, which stand in an almost uninhabit- 
able region near the southern shores of Lake Titicaca on the 
Bolivian plateau, nearly 13,000 feet above sea-level. Although 
often visited and partly described, full justice has only quite 
recently been done to these astounding ruins of 
Tiahuanaco by Herren Stiibel and Uhle, who have 
devoted a sumptuous volume to their description 
and illustration ^ The monuments, which cover a 
large area between the lake and Pumapunga, though 
chiefly centred about the Ak-Kapana hill, here 
shown to be a natural formation, not an artificial mound, are of 
an absolutely unique character, despite certain general re- 
semblances to the neolithic structures of the eastern hemisphere. 
As shown by the numerous highly polished slabs and blocks lying 
flat on the ground, as if ready for the mason, it is evident that all 
formed part of a general design on a scale rivalling that of the 


Tiahuanaco, 
culminating 
aloty of 
American 
Megalithic 
Architecture. 


» DURuimitst^tt vm Ttalmmaet im Sochhmdt its aJint Peru, 
1893. 
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largest Egyptian temples, but never completed, the works having 
apparently been interrupted by the Inca conquerors about 120 or 
130 years before the arrival of the Spaniards. They must have 
been in progress for some generatiojis before that time, for the 
blocks, some weighing from 100 to 150 tons, had been conveyed 
with primitive appliances from distances of many miles over 
rugged ground, up steep inclines, and in some cases across several 
inlets of Lake Titicaca. A number of the blocks are disposed as 
uprights like those of Stonehenge, with shoulders for the re- 
ception of horizontal connecting beams, but far better dressed 
and mortised. Others form doorways hewn in a single piece, one 
of which at Ak-Kapana is the crowning triumph of the primitive 
American architecture ^ This marvellous monolith, weighing over 
12 tons, is richly carved on one face with symbolic devices and 
the image of Viracocha, tutelar deity of the Bolivian Aymaras, 
overthrown by the Quechua worshippers of the rival Peruvian 
sun-god. When the sway of the Incas was spread over the 
whole of the middle Andean plateau, there was no longer 
room for two independent and hostile religious centres — ^Pacca- 
ritamho and Tiahuanaco, the ‘^Gerizim and Ebal” of the New 
World; hence the political subjection of the A3rmaras to the 
Quediuas was followed by the inevitable suppression of the 
Viracodia cult, and the arrest of the Tiahuanaco works by the 
Incas, shortly before the suppression of the Incas themselves 
by the Conquistadores. Such was the origin and end of this 
spkmdU Aymara culture, in which the transition is clearly seen 
frocpb^^e nade and inorganic buildings of neolithic to the true 
architecture’’ of historic times. Not that the Tia- 
are to be connected with those of Tiahuanaco 
thfl^ or even traced with Angard, ^ 

Middendorff and others to local devdop- 
Inca sources. Despite the mis- 
of Gardlaso de la Vega, blindly followed 
descent by most archaeologists, Stubel and 
Incas were not the founders but 



iiherragt,..a]le$ was bis jetzt in Pern an^gefnnden 



i nater den merkwurdig^ten und interessantesten Resten 
Aanesdka*’ {Ridnenstatt^, Text, p. ao). 
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the destroyers of Tiahuanaco, and also that this culture had 
its origin neither amongst the Mexican Toltecs, nor the Mayas 
of Yucatan, but is to be regarded as an independent local 
development amongst the Bolivian Aymaras, elder brothers of 
the Peruvian Quechuas. But “an independent evolution of 
different social systems in different environments seems to 
be a view still beyond the grasp of a certain school of 
ethnologists and antiquaries, who run to the ends of the earth 
seddng * affinities’ and ^origins’ and 'influences’ where none 
exist, and who 'affiliate’ two cults or two peoples, no matter 
how many continents and oceans may intervene, if only both 
worship the same sun and moon, forgetting that after all there 
is but one sun and one moon for people on this planet to choose 
from\” If all peoples, as will be seen in the next chapter, not 
only come of one stock but have, relatively speaking, diverged 
but little from their pleistocene precursors, is it surprising that 
resemblances and parallelisms of all kinds should occur in their 
independent later evolution? 

Almost the condudmg words of Dr Robert Munro’s address 
to the Anthropological Section of the British Association, 1893, 
were that '' man’s immense antiquity is now accepted by a vast 
majority of the most thoughtful men.” Possibly some of the less 
thoughtful may also accept the same conclusion from the con- 
siderations set forth in the foregoing pages. 

^ A. H. Keane, AccuUmy, July 8, 1893, p. 37. 


CHAPTER VIL 


SPECIFIC UNITY OF MAN. 

Speafic or Varietal unity decided by extent of divergence between past and 
present races— Species and Vanety— The Physiological test : inter-racial 
fertility— The Canidse, Eqmdse and Homimdse— The Palseohthic races— 
Their remains ; Triml : Homo Neanderthalensis; La Naulette; La Denise; 
Spy; Kent; Podbaba; Predmost; Marcilly; Mentone; Olmo; Egms- 
heim; Laugene; Palseohthic races exclusively long-headed— Neolithic 
races at first also long-headed, then mixed, and later exclusively round- 
headed m some places— But all mtermmgled— Fertile Tnisrf^nfltio n 
established for pr^toric times— In the historic period mixture the lule, 
racial purity the exception— The Mestizos of Latin America— Paulistas, 
Franco-Canadians, and Dano-£skimo— The Umted States Indians and 
half-breeds — Eugenesis established for the New World, and for Africa : 
The Griquas, Abyssinians, Sudanese, and West Afiican Negroes— Mixed 
races m Asia, Mala3^ia, and Polynesia— The Pitcairn Islanders— The physio- 
logical test conclusive against the Polygenists — Ihe anatomical test— The 
Pdygenist linguistic argument: Independent stock races inferred from 
mdependent stock languages — Fallacy of this argument — Specific Umty 
unaffected by the existence of Stodc Languages— which are to be other- 
wise explaixiM— The Monogenist view establMed — and confirmed by the 
universal diffusion of articulate speech— Pq^dbuc argument — ^The question 
summed up by Blumenbach. 

In the address referred to at the end of the last chapter it is 
also stated that “all the osseous remains of man specific or 
which have hitherto been collected and examined varietal unity 
point to the fact that, during the larger portion of ^ 

the quaternary period, if not, indeed, from its very 
commencement, he had already acquired his human and present 
characteristics. This generalization at once throws 
us bade to the tertiary period in our search for man’s early 
appearance in Europe.” It was seen (p. 32) that a tertiary 
generalized form has been frdrly well establi^ed by SergL The 
^'hurnan dbaracteristics” of the quaternary ‘^osseous remains” 
have now to be considered, with a view to determining the 
extent of their divergence from each other, as well as the extent 
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of the divezgence of the living primary divisions both from these 
quaternary prototypes, and from each other. It is obvious that 
on the extent of these divergences depends the question of 
man’s spediic or generic unity. 

It is not always easy to draw the line between species and 
mere variety, more especially as to neither of these 
viSety?**”** terms is any longer attached the idea of finality. 

But, speaking broadly, species may be said to 
possess a large measure of stability, whereas variety is essentially 
unstable, holding an intermediate or transitional position between 
species and species. Variety is species im Werden, as the 
Germans would say; that is, a form breaking away from a specific 
type, and tending to become itself a new specific type. When, 
therefore, it is here said that the Hominidae, past (quaternary) and 
present (living), are varieties, not species, all that is intended is 
that the forms diverging from a common precursor are still 
relatively speaking unstable, not having yet reached that stage 
which constitutes true species. 

Here we have two assumptions, both strenuously denied by 
many ethnologists, first, that the Hominidse descend from a single 
precursor, secondly, that their differences are comparatively 
slight, or not sufficiently pronounced to be regarded as specific. 
But both points may, so to say, be determined by one con- 
sideration. It is mainly a question of ph3rsiology, and all ph}/^o- 
logists are now of accord in accepting fertility as the ultimate 
test of vanetal and specific difference. Species and sub-species, 
The physio- and sub-varieties, may, as pointed out by 

test— Daiwin, ** blend into each other by an insensible 
series,” giving ‘‘the idea of an actual passaged” 
But, however imperceptible the transitions, they 
are continuous only so long as fertility persists; where fertility is 

Thecamdfle species is estabhshed. The various 

and equidae. breeds of dogs differ far more from one another in 
respect of form, colour and texture of the hair and 
relative size, than do the Equidse from one another; compare 
on the one hand the skye or the toy terrier with the blood- 


^ Ofigin of Specks^ and ed., p, 41. 
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hound or bull-dog; on the other the ordinazy horse with the ass 
or even the zebra. Yet all dogs are grouped in a single species 
of the Canidse, being held to be mere vaneties, because where 
pairing is possible they are permanently fertile among them- 
selves. But the Equidse form i contra so many distinct species* 
despite their much closer general resemblance, because the cross 
is a mule. Some zoologists have even spoken of a specific 
identity of dog and wolf; but nobody denies the specific differ- 
ence of horse and ass. 

Applying this severest of tests to the Hominidse, it is found 
that none breed mules, but that all have been per- 

Hotni 

manently fertile amongst themselves since quater- 
nary times; consequently that they form varieties, 
not species, and are sprung from a single precursor. As regards 
the past, that is, the palssolithic, neolithic, and prehistoric eras, 
the point is established for all who accept the general con- 
clusions of the leading French and English anthropologists re- 
garding the “universal miscegenation” of primitive man with 
later immigrants in Europe, a miscegenation proved by the 
persistence of pleistocene characters down to the present time 
(see pp. 34-s). For others, who may perhaps not unreasonably 
feel somewhat sceptical r^arding this persistence of palaeolithic 
characters, a nearer study of primitive man himself may supply a 
stronger argument for the specific unity of mankind. 

Fully authenticated remains of palseo- or even of early neolithic 
T P?n are not numerous, and those hitherto brought 

. _ Tbe saUbO" 

to light are mainly confined to restncted areas — Hthic races. 
Europe (especially France and North Italy), and 
South America (Bra^, Argentina). The reason is obvious. 
Interment appears not to have been practised by the river-drift 
huntma and other even earlier generations. Hence none of their 
osseous remains could survive except the few that might have 
been preserved in caves and rock-shelters. It is accordingly in 
such “hermetically sealed receptacles” that have been found the 
ff lrniia, and in still rarer instances tire imperfect skeletons now 
available for the study of primitive man. Subjoined is a tabu- 
lated summary of results. The consideration of these might 
be dispensed with if Virchow’s statement that “scientific 
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anthropology begins with living races,” could be accepted But 
when Virchow* himself tells us that “the first step in the con- 
struction of the doctrine of transformism will be the explanation 
of the way the human races have been formed,” it is evident that 
the oldest known precursors of the present races cannot be over- 
looked. The truth should now be frankly stated, that, as in the 
case of Cuvier and Owen, Prof. Virchow’s vast knowledge and 
range of thought have been somewhat neutralized by his excessive 
conservatism. 


Trinil, left bank river Bengdwan (Solo), Java; roof of skull, 
an upper molar, and a femur found (1891 — 4) by Dr Eugene 
Their Dubois in pleistocene (^) bed 12 to 15 metres 

below the surface, showing characters intermediate 
between gorilla and Neanderthal, but distinctly 
human; low depressed cranial ardij index 70; capacity 1000 (?); 



PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS. 
( Upper surface of skulL) 


very narrow frontal region; highly developed superciliary arches; 
“the lowest human cranium yet described, very nearly as much 
below the Neanderthal as this is below the normal European”; 

1 Popular ScUnco Monthly (quoted), Jan. 1893, p. 373. 
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femur quite human, 455 mm. long, showing height 1654 mm., 
that of an average Frenchman, but found 12 or 15 metres from 
the skuU, hence may not belong to the same individual; same 
remark applies to the tooth, which is very large, but more human 
than simian. For these remains Dubois forms a new family 



cu Ordinary Irish skuil ; h Spy cranium; c. Neanderthal 
cranium; d. Pithecanthropus; e. Gorilla, 

(Pithecanthropus erectuSj eine Uehergangsform aus Java^ Batavia, 
1894); but they cannot represent a transition between man and 
any of the existing Anthropoids, Pithecanthropus standing in the 
direct human line of divergence in the genealogical tree, although 
considerably lower down than any human form yet discovered 
(Dr D. J. Cunningham, paper read at meeting R. Dublin Soc. 
reported in Nature^ Feb. 28, 1895, p. 428). 

Neanderthal (see p. 33); a brain-cap, two femora, two 
humeri and some other fragments, now in the 
Fuhlrott Collection, Elberfeld; normal character WeMder- 
established by Broca against Virchow's pathological 
theory; remarkable for its flat retreating curve; dolichocephalic 
(index 73.76); frontal sutures closed, occipital more or less free; 
enormous superdliary ridges; altogether the most ape-like skuU 
hitherto discovered; in the vicinity were found remains of rhino- 
ceroS) cave bear and hyaena; Chellean epoch (Fuhlrott, Huxley, 
Broca). 

K. 
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La Naulbtte, near Dinant, Belgium; an imperfect lower 
jaw found by Edouard Dupont in a large cave on 
LaNauiette. hsuls. of the Lesse, which joins the right 

bank of the Meuse above Dinant; was associated with remains 
of mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer; now in the Brussels Natural 
Hist. Museum; simian characters very pronounced in the extreme 
prognathism and alveolar process (teeth themselves lost), canine 
very strong, large molars increasing in size backwards (Dupont). 

La Denise, Espaly-Saint-Marcel commune. Upper Loire; 

two depressed and retreating frontal bones from an 
argillaceous limonite under the muddy bed of an 
extinct volcano ; now in the Pichot Collection and Musde du 
Puy; (neighbouring beds have yielded remains of cave bear and 
hyaena, mammoth, large hippopotamus, rhinoceros tichorhinus) 
glabella of one very prominent, recalling the Neanderthal; that of 
the other also prominent and separated from the retreating 
frontal bone by a deep depression; superciliary ridge of both large 
and thick (Aymard, Sauvage, Hamy). 

Brux, near Prague, Bohemia; a brain-cap and other bones 
from a quaternary sandpit; now in the Vienna Anthropological 
Society’s Collection; frontal region and flat elongated parietals 
like those of Neanderthal and Eguisheim, but superdliaiy bosses 
larger than the latter (Woldiich, Rokitanski). 

Spy, Betche aux Roches cavern, left bank Omeau R, Namur 
district, Belgium ; two nearly perfect skeletons (man 
and woman) found 1886 by Maximin Lohest and 



THE SPY CRANIUM. 

Marcel de Puydt at a depth of 16 feet, with numerous im- 
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plements of the Moustierian type ; now in the Lohest Collection, 
lifege; enormous superciliary ridges and glabella; retreating 
frontal region ; extremely thick cranial wall ; massive mandibular 
ramus with rudimentary chin ; large posterior molars ; divergent 
curvature of bones of the fore-arm ; tibia shorter in any other 
known race, and stouter than in most, tibia and femur so 
articulated that to maintain equilibrium head and body must 
have been thrown forward, as seen in the large apes. These and 
other characters “place the man of Spy in the lowest cat^ory... 
the dentition is inferior to that of the neolithic man in France.., 
approximates near to the apes, although there is still, to use the 
toguage of Fraipont and Lohest, an abyss between the man of 
Spy and the highest ape” (Cope, op. cit p. 334); associated fauna, 
woolly rhmoceros, elephas primigenius, cave bear and hyaena, &c,, 
five extinct, four existing spedes (Fraipont, lohest. Cope). 

Galley Hill Terrace-Gravels, Thames Valley, Kent; 
nearly perfect skeleton found by Mr R. Elliott and 
Mr Matthew Heys in situ at a depth of 8 feet in 
the Pleistocene high-level gravds about 90 feet above the Thames, 
with numerous palaeolithic implements and remains of extinct 
mammals close by; skull hyperdolichocephalic, extremely long, 
narrow and much depressed, with height and breadth indexes 67 
and 64; glabella and brow-ridges prominent; forehead somewhat 
receding; all diief sutures obliterated; three lower molars and 
two premolars in place; last lower molar, which in Neolithic 
skulls is smaller, is in this specimen as large, if not larger than 
the first ; height about 5it. z inu ; altogether most nearly rdated 
to the Neanderthal, Spy and Naulette types (Dr Gaison); “is the 
best authenticated record of the occurrence of human remains 
in the higher river-drift that has yet been brought forward in 
England” (J. Allen Brown). From the anatomical characters 
Prof. Sollas thinks it highly probable that the remains were in a 
natural position and of same age as the gravds, and not merdy 
interred in them at a later (Neolitiuc) period, as suggested by Sir 
J. Evans and Prof. Boyd Dawkins (K T. Newton, Meeting Geolog. 
Soc. May 22, 1895). 

PoDBABA, near Prague, fragment of skull found 1883 in 
undisturbed brick-day 13 ft. thick near remains of mammoth, 
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Podbaba. 


Marcilly. 


Mentone. 


rhinoceros tichorhinus, reindeer, &c., at same level; in the large 
superciliary ridges and depressed frontal region 
approaches the Neanderthal type^ (Fritsch, Kerck- 
hofis, de MortiUet, JOHomme^ 1884, p. 528). 

Predmost; see p. 34. 

Marcilly-bur-Eure, Evreux district; part of skull also of 
Neanderthal type, exposed by a railway cutting at 
a depth of 22 feet, nowin Dor6-Delente Collection, 
Dreux; frontal separated by deep depression from the super- 
dliaiy ridges; frontal suture completely ossified (de MortiUet, 
liHommty 1884, p. 48). 

Arcy-sur-Eure, Yonne, Grotte des Fdes ; lower jaw found in 
contact with rhinoceros teeth and Moustierian implements ; some- 
what modified Naulette type, prognathism less pronounced (Broca, 
de Quatrefages, and Hamy). 

Balzi Rossi Cave, Mentone, Liguria, see pp. 
73 . 114 - 

Olmo, near Arezzo, Tuscany; skull exposed in 1863 by a rail- 
way cutting, 50 feet below the surface in blue lacustrine marl bed, 
widi remains of elephant and a Moustierian implement; now in 
the Florence Geological Museum ; nearly as dolichocephalous as 
the Neanderthal, but superciliary ridges fiat and frontal high ; but 
“judgment must be suspended on this find, surrounded as it is 
by so much doubt” (Salmon, op, cit. p. 17), 

Eouiskeim, near Colmar; part of skull found in 1865 associated 
with elephas primigenius, nowin the local Museum; 
prominent superdlrary ridges ; frontal region broad 
but retreating; sutures very simple and nearly effaced; marked 
dolichocephaly (Faudel, de MortiUet). 

Laugerie-Basse, Tayac district, Dordogne; one skeleton 
(male), two skulls (female); thick parietals, cranial 
capacity above the modern average in the male 
and in one female skuU, but in the other female 
very low, about 1,100 cc.; all dolichocephalic (Lartet, Christy, 
Broca). 

^ **The bone has nearly the same appearance as those of the diluvial 
m am m als found in the same clay, commonly considered fossil ” (Dr Anthon 
Fritsch, Science, June 37, 1884, p. 786, where illustrations ore given). 


Bgttisheim. 


Laugme- 

Basse. 
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The foregoing all belong to the various palaeolithic epochs, 
and while all without exception are dolichocephalic 
(index ranging from about 70 to 75)5 the distinctly 
low characters show progressive modifications in 
the direction of the higher neohthic and modem 
types. But the general assumption that brachycephaly appears at 
once with the neolithic age is certainly a mistake. On the con*' 
trary, when all the evidence is sifted and correlated, it will pro- 
bably be made manifest that dolichocephaly even of a pronounced 
type persisted far into neolithic times, and that it was only veiy 
gradually first modified and then replaced in some regions by 
brachycephaly. 

In the last Chapter it was shown that Europe was resettled 
from two different quarters, by megalithic builders 
from the south, and from the east by rude hordes raceTatfim 
who nowhere raised stone structures, and it was 
suggested that the former were a dolichocephalic 
(long-headed), the later a brachycephaUc (round-headed) people, 
who arrived in the west at a much later period. If so, and it wiU 
be seen that all the facts point in this direction, the persistence 
of a long-headed type will be at once explained. In Britain, 
where there was, so to say, a tabula rasa owing to the general 
disappearance if not the actual extinction of palaeolithic man, 
English archaeologists are unanimous in holding that the round- 
headed builders of the round barrows were preceded by the 
long-headed builders of the long barrows. Consequently in this 
region dolichocephaly is established for early neolithic times. 

So in France, Belgium, Italy and dsewhere the later cave- 
dwellers and the early dolmen-builders appear to have been all 
first of long, then of medium, and lastly m some places of ex- 
dusively round-headed type. Thus the “ Cro-Magnon as 
it is called by French anthropologists from the numerous remains 
found by Lartet, Christy and others in the cave of that name at 
Eyzies, Tayac district, Pdrigord (Dordogne), shows a mean cephalic 
index 73’34 (Broca), hence was distinctly long-headed. This 
race^ however, although most probably early neolithic, is regarded 
by some as late palseolithic. But there can be no doubt about 
the neolithic age of the remains from the dolmen of Maintenon^ 
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Eure-et-Loir (Index 73 ’545 Broca); from the Matarelk cave, 
Aveyron (index 73*63, Durand de Gros); from the Sargues^ 
also Aveyron (73*70, de Gros); from the station on Lake Ladoga^ 
(ten skulls, mean 73*64, Bogdanov); from the Soutane Cave, 
Navares-de-Aguso, Spain (ten, mean 73*96, Vemeau); from the 
Baumes-Chaudes Cave, Lozhre (thirty-five, mean 74*06, Broca), 
Even the numerous skulls from the Ceeoeme de VHomme-Mort 
Then mixed (“^Doad Man's Cave”), Saint-Pierre-de-Tripiez, 
nnd later Lozhre, are all long except two intermediate (mesa- 
roSdhaSed ticephalic), seventeen ranging from 68*21 to 76*66, 
insomepiacee. andtwo only rising to 78*53 and 78*85 (Broca). After 
this round heads begin to appear, as in the dolmens of Lozbre 
(18 long, 6 round, one medium, Broca); and in the sepulchral 
chambers of the Petit-Morin Valley, Marne (23 long, 10 medium, 
12 round, Broca). Then the round grow more numerous, and at 
last outnumber the long, as at Oirouy, Oise, (7 round, 4 medium, 
5 long), and the dolmen of TEtangJa-Ville, Seine-et-Oise (3 round, 
no long or mean, Chudzinski). Towards the close of the neo- 
lithic age in Fzanc^ the round and medium types become eight 
or ten times more numerous than the long in certain regions^. 

Similar evidence is yielded by the neolithic caves of Finale 
But «n alike Coast), and other parts of Italy (Dr G. 

eveiywhera Nicolucci); by those of Hallstatt, Austria, and by 
intermingled. Purfooz and Others in Belgium (Dupont), as well as 
by the British round barrows, where all types are associated in 
varying proportions. In England the round heads seem to come 
in with the metal age^ as shown by the contents of their barrows, 
and it is evident that here, as on the mainland, the two types 
were gradually merged in a mixed population, 
'^hich with later superadded elements (Kelts, Teu- 
estabUshed for tons &;c.), persists to the present time. Permanent 
p^B toric miscegenation, that is, mixed races capable of trans- 
mitting their kind, is consequently established for 
the prdhistoric populations of Europe. Thus, however they may 
have differed from each other in outward form, the primitive 

^ Ph. Salmon, ep, eit, p. 39. To this paleontologist is due the credit of 
having comdated these important data. 
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peoples of this region are shown by the physiological test to 
have been varieties of a single species descended from a pliocene 
precursor, and the diagram, p. 38, is justified. 

Throu^out the historic period the same phenomenon of 
fertile miscegenation is everywhere presented, to 
such an extent that amongst the present inhabit- 
ants of the globe the rule is mixture, the exception 
racial purity. When comparative anatomists, such 
as Broca, Flower, or Garson, cast about for speci- 
mens of absolutely pure types, they have to explore such secluded 
upland valleys as those of Savoy or Auvergne, or else extend their 
enquiries to remote insular groups, sudi as the Andamans, Fiji, 
Tasmania, or Fuegia, and even then they are not always sure. 
From large ethnical groups — Malays, Mongols, Germans, Sudan- 
ese — ^little is to be gleaned except averages, mostly of doubtful 
value. But averages mean transitions of all kinds, and transitions 
could result only from extensive*interminglings, which again could 
take place only between varieties. 

This general inference will be confirmed by a doser survey of 
the whole field. For this purpose mankind may 


a The 

be divided into two sections, the older groups of Latin 


whose mixed character can only be indirectly in- 
fened from the foregoing considerations, and the more recent 
groups, whose mixed character can be proved by direct evidence. 
Of the latter by far the most important are the present inhabitants 
of Central and South America, the immense majority of whom 
are confessedly mixed peoples — Lusitano-Americans with a con- 
siderable strain of Negro blood in Brazil, Hispano-Americans 
dsewhere. ^‘Whatever be the pretensions of certain sections of 
the community, there can scarcely exist in Latin America any 
really pure race, for the first European immigrants from Mexico 
to Chai nearly all married native women, and since then twelve 
generations have followed, diversely modified by unions between 
every shade of half-breeds. The American populations, which in 
virtue of these unions bdong at once to both races may be esti- 
mated at about thirty millions altogether^” 


^ Kecltis» English ed., xv. pi 5s. 
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But it is pretended that these mestizos are not a stable race, 
and would disappear or revert to one of the primitive types, but for 
the constant infusion of &esh blood from Europe. Scarcely any 
immigration^ however is directed towards Mexico, the Central 
American States, Columbia, Venezuela, Peru or Bolivia; yet in 
all these regions there is a steady increase of population despite 
epidemics, and physical and political convulsions. Thus : — 


Mexico (1874) 9,343 j00o; 
Salvador (1886) 651,000; 

Columbia (1810) 1,000,000; 
Venezuela „ 800,000 ; 

Peru „ 1,100,000; 

Bolivia „ 800,000 ; 


(1891) 11,643,000. 
(1892) 780,000. 

(1892) 4,200,000. 
st,s2S,ooo, 
if 3,000,000. 
2,350,000. 


In Brazil the famous “Paulistas” (so called from the province 
of SSLo Paulo), a cross between the first Portuguese 
PftixUfttas. immigrants and the aborigines, have always been 
the most vigorous and enterprising section of the community. 
Mainly to them is due the extension of the Portuguese domain from 
the Atlantic seabord to the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras. In 
Canada the French element was probably saved from extinction 
by its alliance with the surrounding Algonquian tribes, and the 
The Pmaco- ®^anco-Canadian boatmen and voyageurs 

Canadiufand (trappers and traders) yield to none in energy and 
pli3rsical Titahty. In Greenland also the Dano- 
Eskimo half-breeds are not only a thoroughly constituted race^ 
but they also show quaKties in some respects superior to those of 
either of the origmal stocks. 

In North America proper, Dr Eranz Boas, who has made 

The United * Study of “the anthropology of die half- 

Stete. breeds," dedares fliat “the present generation of 

Indians is mixed to a considerable extent with 
whites and n^oes, so much so that in certain 
regions it is impossible to find a fiiU-blood individuaL Thus the 


* Neady ereiywhete iininigtalion is almost nil, or balanced by the 
emigration, the only exertion bring Pern, which recrives a «n»il but steady 
supply of coolies, chiefly Chinese; these number at present (i^s) altogether 

about jo, 000, but most of them return to China at the end of the contract time, 




numerous tribes of the Iroquois, Cherokees, Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws contain very few full-blood individuals, if any',” It would 
further appear that while the Indians, as a whole, are decreasing 
owing to various social, political and other extraneous causes, the 
decrease is mainly confined to the unmixed element ^‘Indian 
women of more than forty years have as an average, approximately, 
six children, while half-breed women have on an average from 
seven to eight... The smaller numbers of children are very much 
more frequent among the Indians than among the half-breeds.” 
In a word ‘*we find the rather unexpected result that the fertility 
among half-breed women is considerably larger than among full- 
blood women (i 3 . p. 39). 

Thus what Broca calls eugenesiSy that is, indefinitely fertile 
miscegenation, is proved for the whole of the New 
World. It is also proved for South Africa by the 

'' established for 

persistence for over 200 years of the “bastaards,” the New 
that is, the Hottentot-Dutdi half-castes known as 
Griquas^ who form fiourishing communities in TheGriquas. 
Griqualand West and East; and also by the Negro- 
Hottentot half-castes known as Gmaquas^ “Borderers,” scattered 
in small groups over the eastern provinces of Cape Colony. 
Farther north the Gallas, Somali and Abyssinians 
of North-East Afiica are certainly a blend of the somaii, 

Negro and Hamite on the one hand, and of the 
Negro, Hamite and Semite on the other. Most of 
the Soudanese populations also, — Mabas, Baghirmi, 

Dasas, Kaimri, Hausas, Songhiays, “Toucouleurs,” Fulahs — are 
not negroes, but negroid mixtures of Hamites and aborigines all 
along the borderlands between the Berber and Black domains. 
Some of these, notably the Hausas, are greatly superior in many 
respects to both of the primitive elements. From a careful study 
of the West Afidcan negroes (Senegal to Angola), J. Deniker 
and I* Laloy conclude generally that they also are a mixture of at 
least three distinct elements — one very tall, long-headed with broad 
deeply depressed nose, dominant in the north; another also tall 

1 The Anthrt^ogy of tAe North American Ind^n^ in Memoirs if the 
Intemaiional Congress of Anthropology^ Chicago, p. 38. 
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and long-headed with very broad but less depressed nose, domi- 
nant in the south, and a third round-headed, very short and hairy, 
whose domain lies about the equator ^ 

In Asia analogous cases occur in Afghanistan, where the 
vigorous Hazaras and Aymaks axe of Mongolo- 
in^waf ***'** Persian descent; in Kashmir, where the Baltis, 
who give their name to the province of Baltistan, 
are described by Major Biddulph and others as an excellent fusion 
of Mongols and Aryans*; in India generally, where masses of 
Dravidian and Kolaxian aborigines have benefited immensely by 
their union with the Aryan intruders some thousands of years ago; 
in Cochin-duna, where the Franco-Annamese half-breeds known 
as Minh-huongs are steadily increasing in numbers and displaying 
qualities of a sterling character*. Most of the Philippine Islanders 
are the outcome of diverse interminglings, in which the Malay, 
Negrito, Chinese, Japanese, Spanish and perhaps Polynesian 
elements axe variously represented. But there is no lack of 
vitality in these mestizos, who have certainly increased in 
numbers under the Spanish rule. 

In Malaysia many of the so-called “ Alfuros ” are the result of 
crossings between the Malays and Papuans, and 
andP^MBia. analogous crossings between Papuans and Poly- 
nesians make up a large part of the population in 
Fiji and Melanesia. A striking instance of the permanently 
fertile union of two extreme types is afforded by the present 
inhabitants of Pitcairn Island in &e South Pacific. In 1789 the 
mutineers from the Bounty—^ English sailors, 
isianderB.*^* ^ ®ale and 15 female Tahitians — settled on this 
island. But through constant strife and bloodshed 
these were reduced in 1793 to four Englishmen and ten Tahitian 
women. Since then, peace having been restored, the community 

1 DAnthr^ipdogie^ May— June, 1890, p. 294. 

* « Les Baltis possMent tout k la fois la patience et la t^nacit^ du Mongol et 
Fintelligence ^ev^e avec I’espnt d’lnitiatiye qui caract^risent I’Aiya** (J. van 
den Gheyn, des Questions ScunHfiqueSy July 1883, p. 5). 

* Of these Minh-huongs M. Morice tells us that they “deviennent de plus 
en plus nombreux, rtotent bien le chmat...les enfimts, fort gentil^ ont le nez 
un peu camus, les cheveux chktains, el le teint un pen plus clair que les 
indigenes” (5«/. d. L Soe, d^Anthrop,^ Feb. 1875). 
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began to flourish, increasing in 1825 to 66, and in 1891 to xao. 
These islanders are a robust, active race, of dark complexion but 
pleasing expression, and very intelligeat. Their steady expansion, 
as shown by the colony founded by them on Norfolk Island, 
establishes their permanent eugenesis. In general it may be said 
that in the South Sea Islands it is the full-blood Pol3mesian 
natives that are disappearing (Maori, Hawaii, Samoans, &c), 
while their place is being taken by half-breeds of all kinda All 
these facts, whidi might be multiplied indefinitely, fully justify Dr 
Robert Dunn’s statement that half-castes very generally combine 
the best attributes of the two races from whence they originate'.” 

It may be concluded on inductive evidence that all the 
Hominidse are, and always have been, permanently 
fertile with each other. Eugenesis is the norma, 
and to it must in fact be attributed the present conclusive 
endless varieties of mankind, whidi may be said to 
have almost everywhere supplanted the few original 
fundamental stocks. The argument in favour of the specific unity 
of these stocks may be summed up with Dr E. R Tylor, who re- 
marks that ‘‘the opinion of modem zoologists, whose study of the 
spedes and breeds of animals makes them the best judges, is 
against the view of several origins of mankind, for two prindpal 
reasons. First that aU tribes of men, from the blackest to the 
whitest, the most savage to the most cultured, have such general 
likeness in the structure of their bodies and the working of their 
minds as is easiest and best accounted for by their being descended 
from a common ancestry, however distant. Second, that all the 
human races, notwithstanding their form and colour, appear 
capable of freely intermarrying and forming crossed races of every 
combination, such as the millions of mulattos and mestizos sprung 
in the New World from the mixture of Europeans, Africans and 
native Americans ; this again points to a common ancestry of all 
the races of men. We may accept the theory of the unity of 
mankind as best agredng with ordinary experience and sdentific 
research*.” 

^ Unify of the Human S^ctes (physiological and psychological evidence), 

i86r, p. 5 * 

^ Anthr&poktgy^ p. 5. 
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From the now universally accepted doctrine of correlation of 
parts, Prof. Kollmann draws another argument in 
tomii^tMt. support of the unigenist doctrine against poly- 
genist views. After referring to Cuvier’s statement 
that from a single bone it is possible to determine the very species 
to which an animal belongs, because every bone stands in such a 
relation to every other, that from its characteristics the characters 
of aU the others may be inferred, he adds : “ Precisely on this 
ground I have mainly concluded that the existence of several 
human species cannot be recognised; for we are unacquainted 
with a single tribe, from a single bone of which we might with 
certainty determine to what species it belonged 

Driven from the physiological and anatomical grounds, poly- 
genists have taken refuge in a philological argument, 
which they consider imanswerable, possibly because 
anthropologists have hitherto considered it not 
worth answering. Of course special anthropology, 
which deals with man only as a member of the zoological series, is 
not called upon to discuss linguistic questions at all. But they 
cannot be overlooked by the ethnologist, who has to study man 
and all his faculties, of which articulate speech is the most 
characteristic. 

Abel Hovelacque concludes his Science oj Language with the 

Independent ascertained impossibility of re- 
stock Races dudng a multiplicity of linguistic families to a 

nSSSSiSSf common centre is for us suflELdent proof of the 

original plurality of the races that have been 
developed with them*”; and elsewhere: “If the 
faculty of articulate speech constitutes the sole fundamental 
characteristic of man, and if the different linguistic groups known 
to us are irredudblei they must have taken birth independently 
and in quite distinct regions. It follows that the precursors of 
man must have acquired the faculty of speech in different localities 
independently, and have thus given birth to several races of man- 
kind originally distinct... Had man acquired this faculty in one 

Ueder Fommn in detn Geeichtsschadel^ in Cerirespondene^Bhiit of 

the German Anthrop. Soc,^ Nov. 1883, p. 164, 

* English ed. 1877, P* S”* 
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way only, language would have remained substantially the same to 
the present time, or at least we should detect in all languages 
some traces of their common descent*' (/A p. 304). So also Fr. 
Muller in his Ailgememe Ethmbgie^ and other polygenists, who 
confidently argue from fundamentally distinct stock languages to 
fundamentally distinct stock races evolved in different geographical 
centres. 

But the inference is based on a tremendous fallacy, which per- 
vades an immense number of ethnological treatises, 
and which does not appear to be anywhere ade- 
quately dealt with. The irreducible stock languages 
are unquestioned, and Mr J. W. Powell enumerates as many 
as fifty-eight for the United States and Canada alone*. In the 
rest of the Continent there must be at least as many 
more, or, say, at an extremely moderate estimate, unity un- 
one hundred for the whole of America. Are we e^toncc 
therefore to conclude that there are also at least a stock Lgn- 
hundred stock races, a hundred distinct species of ®****^**’ 
the Hominidae in the New World where nevertheless such remark- 
able physical uniformity prevails? And if so, how were they 
in a region, where there are not even any anthropoid apes, 

« Wse higher than the Cebidse, from which no sane zoologist would 
to trace the ascent of man ? In Australia there are not 
p3^y Cebidse ; no apes or monkeys of any kind, no half-apes 
no placental mammals, except a few species of bats and 
but there is at least one stock language. Is therefore the 
it to be derived from bats or vampires, or perhaps 
‘ p For the geological record shows that in this region 
have been any higher mammals except the dingo of 
Here therefore the polygenists must give up 
or else fall back on direct creation, or perhaps on 
hypothesis of several distinct pairs of “proto- 
,i|»dmtion of spedes from several distinct centres, 
jtidi avoid tihe comparatively easy transitions from one 
^the Hominidse. 

of the Eastern Hemisphere, such as Sudan, 


Washington, 1891. 
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Caucasia, Malaysia, stock languages are reckoned by the score. 
In some distiicts of Caucasia, the ** Mountain of Languages,” as 
it has been called by the Arabs and Persians, almost every upland 
valley has its distinct form of speech, and although a few of these 
have been traced to a common source, many have hitherto resisted 
all the attempts of philologists to classify them in family groups. 
But the inhabitants of these valleys all belong physically to the 
same great Caucasic division of mankmd, of which they are in fact 
typical members. Similar relations prevail in the Minahasa 
(Kstrict at the extremity of the northern peninsula, Celebes, 
where in a small tract some 6 o miles by 20 over a dozen 
different languages are spoken. “Some of these may perhaps be 
more or less dialectic, but the majority are said to be quite 
distinct, and the people of the different tribes cannot make 
themselves understood except through the medium of Malay, 
although, perhaps, their villages may be within three miles of one 
another In these regions the absurdity of the argument that 
infers stock races from stock languages is thus seen in its full 
force, and the truth of the somewhat trite saying that qttod nimis 
probat nihil probat (“what proves too much proves -nothing”) is 
strikingly illustrated. It follows, as will more fully appear farther 
on, that there is no necessary relation at all between race and • 
speech. In other words, however useful as a factor in determining, 
or helping to determine the affinities of various races one to the 
other, language has no bearing whatever on the question of the 
original unity or diversity of mankind. 

Nevertheless the absolute irredudbility of the stock languages 
which are to ^ difficulty, to account for which Prof. Sayce 
be otherwise amongst Others suggests that “ man was speechless 
explained. -vyhen the leading races were differentiated from each 
other.” But to this the same fetal objection still applies, for on 
this assumption there would be needed not one homo alalus 
pfim^ius^ as postulated by Haeckel, but as many speechless 
precursors as there are and have been stock languages in all parts 
of the world- Probably ten times as many stock languages have 
perished during the long ages since the evolution of speech as still 

^ Dr GuUlemaid, Austrolasw (Stanford senes, new issue), p. 291. 
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survive. Hence it would be logically necessary to assume that 
this marvdilous evolution took place not ten or twenty but many 
hundred tunes in various regions of the globe. A mudi less 
violent assumption is the common sense view, not that every 
distinct language represents a distinct race, but that the several 
distinct races must have evolved within themselves a greater or 
less number of distinct languages, that is, of languages which have 
diverged from a common source so far as to become true species 
or even genera and classes, while the races themselves have 
remained mere varieties of a single species. 

No true evolutionist can have any difficulty in accepting this 
view. Linguistic are far more variable than animal or vegetable 
forms, and in anthropology it is a generally accepted principle 
that speech changes more readily and more rapidly than physical 
types. Hence it is more easy to conceive all the present linguistic 
orders deriving from an original germ or inorganic state of primi- 
tive speech, than all the present animal and vegetable orders 
deriving from original animal and vegetable germs. The only 
difference is that the biological series are proved by palaeontology, 
whereas the. early linguistic series must necessarily be postulated, 
because extinct forms of speech leave no fossils bdhind them. 
Historic languages, however, leave documents, and some of these 
documents, such as the Hindu Vedas, reveal an enormous 
divergence in the course of a few thousand years within the limits 
of a single linguistic family. Compare, for instance, modem 
English with Sanskrit, Zend or Homeric Greek, all members of 
the Aryan group. From what has taken place in this rdatively 
short historic period, any extent of divergence may be conceived 
as possible, and indeed necessary, during the immeasurably 
longer prdiistoric period, until a stage is reached when no 
resemblance at all will be perceptible between the primitive and 
later Aryan tongues. They will have become radically distinct, 
that is, stock languages. 

Thus the existence of the present stock languages is no argu- 
ment at all for the disparity of the human family; while on the 
other hand the fact that every single member of that family is a 
speaking fl-nima.1 supplies perhaps the very strongest argument for 
the specific unity of all its branches. Waite aptly remarks that 
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^‘inasmuch as the possession of a language of regular gram- 
matical structure forms a fixed barrier between 
man and the brute, it establishes at the same time 
a near relationship between all peoples in psychical 
respects.. ..In the presence of this common feature 
of the human mind, all other differences lose their 
importance*.” And he quotes Pott as saying that 
“if theology feared that an original difference of language might 
implicate the original unity of the human species (which by no 
means follows), the science of language restores to theology the 
psychical unity of mankind, compared with which the physical 
unity must yield in importance” (/3.) This argument in favour of 
unity, based on psychological grounds, was urged 
with much force and eloquence by Dr Prichard, who 
pointed out that “the same inward and mental 
nature is to be recognised in all the races of men. When we 
compare this fact with the observations, fully established, as to the 
specific instincts and separate psychical endowments of all the 
distinct tribes of sentient beings in the Universe, we are entitled 
to draw confidently the conclusion, that all human races are of 
one species and one family*.” 

Blumenbach, true founder of scientific anthropology, has 
The question Summed up the whole question fi:om the physical 
summed up by standpoint in words which have lost nothing of their 
Blumenbach. penned a hundred years ago. 

He asks whether everywhere in time or place mankind has con- 
stituted one and the same, or dearly distinct spedes ; and he con- 
dudes : “ Although between distant peoples the difference may 
seem so great, that one may easily take the inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Greenlanders and Circassians for peoples of so 
many distinct spedes, nevertheless we shall find, on due reflection, 
that all, as it were, so merge one in the other, the human varieties 
passing gradually from one to another, that we shall scarcely if at 
all be able to determine any limits between them. Hence those 
varieties of mankind have proved extremely arbitrary both in 


1 Anthropilogy^ p. 973. 

* Natural History of 488. 
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number and description, which have been accepted by distin- 
guished men^” The last remark will receive its full jxistification 
in the next chapter. 

^ “Sintne fuerintne omnis sevi omnisque gentis homilies nmus dasdemque 
diversssve plane specie! ..Quamquam tanta inter remotiores gentes interesse 
videatur differentia, nt iacile Capitis Bonse Spei accolas, Groenlandos et Cir- 
cassios pro tot diversse spedei hoxnuubus habere possis, re tamen rite pensitata, 
ita omnes inter se confluere quasi, et sensim unam in alteram transire hominum 
vaiietatem videbis,ut vix ac ne vix quidem limltes inter eas constituere poteris. 
Mfl-xime arbitraxise ideo et numero et definitione evaserunt quas d. vixl 
receperunt generis humani varietates ” {De generis humani varUtaie noHva, 
1795. P- 40)- 


X. 


II 



CHAPTER VIIL 


VARIETAL DIVERSITY OF MAN : PHYSICAL CRITERIA 
OF RACE. 


Difficulties of de6im]g, and determining tlie numbei of, the primary human 
Taneties — Schemes of the first ^stematists : Bernier; Linne; Blumenbach; 
Cuvier; Vir^; Desmoulins; Bory de Saint-Vincent ; Morton; GUddon 
and Aga^; Latham; Cams; Peschel— The Philologists— The Ethno- 
logists : Buffian ; Prichard — ^The Anatomists : Geofiroy Saint-Hilaize ; 
Retzius; Broca; Virchow; Mantegazza; Barnard Davis; Rolleston; 
Flower; Cope— -Recent Sdiemes: Haeckel’s; deQuatreiages’s; Huxl^’s; 
Broca’s; Fr. Muller’s; Deniker’s; Flower and Lydekker’s — General 
remarks on these Groupings— Elements of Classification: Ph^cal and 
Mental Characters— PhysicSi tests of Race; Colour of the Skin— Colour 
and Teactme of the Hair— The Beard; Hirsuteness— Shape of the Skull — 
Cephalic Indices — Tables of Dolicho-, Mesali- and Brachycephali— 
Gnaihism— Facial Index — Table of Sub-nasal Prognathism— the Denti- 
tion— The Nose: Nasal Index— Colour and Shape of the Eye— The 
General Expression— Stature : Tables of Heights— Other Physical Factors. 


From the foregoing considerations it appears that the Homi- 
nidae constitute a family group, that is, a group connected, how- 
ever distantly, by the ties of blood derived from a common 
pliocene precursor. It further appears that several distinct 
members of the group were already established in pleistocene 
times in every part of the then habitable globe. It follows that 
the present races of mankind are to a certain extent of diverse 
origin, that is to say, descend in diverging, converging or 
parallel lines from their several pleistocene pre- 
cursors, without anywhere developing specific diflfer- 

SS^Sberof very feet of their rdatively 

the priQuuy dose kinship is due the great and admitted difidculty 

^i^ee. ^ determining the number and character of the 

existing primary groups. It was seen that because 
the Equidse form so many true species, systematists find it an. 
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easy task to define and describe their main divisions. On the 
other hand the grouping of the Canidse, which form varieties only, 
presents almost insuperable difficulties to classifiers. 

In this respect the position of the Hominidae is entirely 
analogous to that of the Canidas. All being fertile int^ se^ 
although possibly in different degrees, and several having early 
acquired migratoiy habits, endless new varieties have constantly 
been formed since remote prehistoric times, both by segmen- 
tation of early groups, and by countless fresh combinations of 
already established varieties. Outward modifying influences must 
have been brought into play as soon as the first-named groups 
began to migrate from their original homes, and such influences, 
intensified by the climatic changes accompanying the advance 
and retreat of glacial phenomena, would increase in activity 
according as the primitive tribes spread farther afield. To these 
influences of the surroundings were soon added the far more 
potent effects of interminglings seen to be at work already in 
neoKthic times, and thus the development of fresh sub-varieties 
of all sorts proceeded at an accelerated rate. This process 
has necessarily continued down to the present time, resulting in 
ever-increasing confusion of fundamental elements, and blurring 
of primaeval types. Hence it is not surprising that many ethno- 
logists should accept as a truism the statement that ** there are 
no longer any pure races in the world 

To this ethnical confusion, which has been traced back to the 
megalith-builders, and even to the Furfooz, Finale^ scheme* of 
and other cave-dwellers, must be attributed the tfaefint 
amazing diversity of opinion that has prevailed and 
still prevails amongst anthropologists, even as regards the number 
of the primary divisions of mankind. The first 

, r y ^ ^ ^-1 Bemier. 

senous attempt at a systematic grouping of the 
Hominidse has been accredited to F. Bemier (1625 — 88), who 
distinguished (1672) four radical types: the European white, the 

^ ‘•Le seal sttbsirahtm sur lequel nous pouvons oplrer, les divers 
naHtms, ptupUtdes^ tribus &c., tels qu’ils sont actuellement r^partis sur la ten^ 
ne sont qae les xndlanges d'dldments souvent tr^ het^ftsg&nes. La phrase : *11 
n’y a plus de races pores sur la terre,* est devenue on clichd” (J. Deniker, 
Bui. d, /. See. d^Anihrep.^ June 6, 1889, p. 302}. 


II — 2 
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Afncan black, the Asiatic yellow, and the northern Lapp 1 Then 
came the great systematist Linn^ (1738 — 83) with 
’ his Homo monsiruosus, Homo ferus, and Homo 
sapiens. The Homoferus, being dumb and covered with hair, 
answers somewhat to Haeckel’s Homo aialus, while the group 
Homo sapiens comprises four species: the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
and light-skinned European; the yellowish, brown-eyed, black- 
haired Asiatic ; the black-haired, beardless, ta^vny American ; the 
black, woolly-haired, flat-nosed African, Blumenbach (1752 — 
1840) followed (1775) with his five varieties bearing 
a nomenclature that still largely persists: Caucasie, 
Mongolky Eihiofic^ American and Malay. But Blumenbach later 
(1795) back on linnd’s four species which, however, he 
distributed somewhat differently, assigning to the Caucasic most 
of Europe, Cis-gangetic Asia and the region stretching north- 
wards firom the Amur basin; to the Mongolic Trans-gangetic Asia 
north to the Amur “with the islanders and great part of the 
Austral lands”; to the Ethiopic Africa; and to the American all 
the New World except the northern coastlands, that is, the 
Eskimo domain, which he includes in the Mongolic division 
Then ensued a period of orthodox reaction against the 
Cuvier Lamarckian ideas headed by Cuvier (1773 — 1838), 
who held by fixity of species, but inconsistently 
admitted three races, the Caucasic, Mongolic and African, sup- 
posed to answer to the biblical Japhetic, Semitic and Hamitic 
families. This of course caused a great outcry, and in fact was 
the starting-point of the monogenist and polygenist theories, 
which were discussed in the last chapter. In 1801 
Virey (1775 — 1840) reduced Cuvier's three divi- 
sions to two distinct species, white and black, each with three 
main races or sub-species, which again comprised a number of 
secondary groups. But this could not satisfy thorough-going 
polygenists, such as Desmoulins, who started eleven 
DesmouHns. spedes in 1825, and next year raised them 

sSvmceat. sixteen ; Bory de Saint-Vincent, who in 1827 
discovered fifteen species, including such nebulous 


^ Op. cH. p. 43. 
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groups as “Scythians,” “Neptunians,” “Columbians”; lastly the 
American school, which in the hands of Morton, 

Gliddon, Knox, Agassiz and others brought about oiiddon. ’ 
an inevitable reaction by threatening to increase ^®***“'* 
the number of species indefinitely. Other groupings, which were 
marked by greater sobriety, and which still possess some historic 
interest, were those of Hamilton Smith (Caucasic, Mongolic, 
Tropical); Latham (Japhetic, Mongoloid, Atlan- 
tides); Karl G. Cams (four divisions somewhat 
phantastically named Nachtmenschcn^ “Night-men,” the Negro; 
Tagmenschen^ “Day-men,” the Caucasian; ostlicM 
Dammerungsmenschen^ “Men of the eastern twi- 
light,” Mongolo-Malayo-Hindu peoples, and westUche Ddmmer- 
ungsmenscJien^ “Men of the western twilight,” the 
American aborigines); lastly Peschel (Australian ® • 

with Tasmanian, Papuan, Mongoloid with hlalayo-Polynesian and 
American, Dravidian, Hottentot with Bushman, Negro, Mediter- 
ranean, Le, Blumenbach’s Caucasian). 

A firesh element of confusion, which still clings to ethno- 
logical studies, arose out of Frederick SchlegeFs 

E on the “Language and Wisdom of the 
Jo 8 ), which was later declared by Max 
ive revealed a new world, and to have shown what 
services Anthropology might derive from the science 
Unfortunately these services were pushed too far 
ogists entered the field, and claimed to hold in 
|»Pftt«ge the key to the solution of all ethnological problems. 
*111X8 again led to another reaction, caused especially by the 
atteiixipt to identify race and speech, and to set up as many 
iadq;>endent physical as there are independent linguistic groups, 
/^discixssed in the last chapter. When it was seen that such 
v itt y a fed, like those of Nott, Gliddon and Knox, to an un- 
of human species and varieties, a violent divorce 
between philology and ethnology, a divorce which will 
witfa fiuiiher on with a view to a possible reconciliation 

tibe way had been prepared for a more rational 
of ^racial diversity by Dr James Cowles Prichard, who 
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not without reason is by many regarded as the true founder of 
ethnology as a distinct branch of general anthro- 
pology. At least he may share this honour with 
Buflfon, who so early as 1749 had undertaken 
PHistoire Comp&te de P Homme, as a part of his great 
work on the Animal Hingdom (1749 — 88). Both of these great 
writers avoided, perhaps wisely, any systematic groupings, but 
brought to bear a great store of learning, combined with much 
acute reasoning, on the natural history of the various divisions of 
mankind, as they presented themselves in their several geographic 
areas. But while Buffon was mainly descriptive (Ethnography), 
the comparative method is conspicuous in Prichard (1785 — 1848), 
whose writings {Eastern Origin qf the Cdtk Language; Physical 
History of ManMnd, &c.) are consequently of a stril^gly ethno- 
logical character, and possess great permanent value. 

His Crania <f the Laplanders and Finlanders, continued by 
Theanatp- Retzius in the 

Qeoffwy Saint ^ impulse to craniological 

Hilaire, Studies which had already been cultivated by 

Retains. Moiton, and on which Geofl&:oy Saint-Hilaire based 

his four fundamental types: orthognathous, eurygnathous, prognar 
thous and eury-prognathous (1858). Thus were laid the foun- 
dations of the comparative study of the Honunidae based on their 
ph3rsical characters, a line of inquiry which in the hands of 


Broca, de Quatrefages and Hamy {Crania Ethnicd), 
Broca, Topinard, Virchow, Kollmann, Mantegazza, Pruner 

Bey, Barnard Davis, Beddoe, Huxley, Thumam, 
Ba^Sf**** Turner, RoUeston, Flower, Macalister, Garston, 

Davis, Cope and others, has led to fruitful results. On 

Rollcsto&f ■ « I 

Flower, Cope, these physical characters, for the most part irre- 
spective of speech or other mental qualities, were 
established fresh groupings, which have entirely superseded the 


more extravagant polygenist classifications, while showing a 
general tendency to revert to Linn€*s and Blumenbach’s primary 
divisions in various more or less modified forms. 


Recent 

achemea. 

Haeckera. 

Quatrefagea'a. 


As reference is constantly made in ethnological 
writings to one or more of these groupings, a brief 
summary is here appended of the more important. 
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Ernst H. Haecrsl’s Scheme. 

Ulotriches fLophocomi (Tufted): Papuans] Hottentots. 
(Woolly-haired) lEriocomi (Fleecy) ; Kafrs ] N^oes. 

Euthycomi (Straight) : Malay, Mongol, 
Lissotriches American, Arctic, 

(Lank-haired) \ . Australian. 

Euplocomi (Curly) : Dravidas, Nubians, 
Mediterranean. 


De Quatrefages*^ 
Trunks. 


Souche I 
(Root) ^ 


White or Caucasic ' 
Yellow or Mongolic • 
.Negro or Ethiopic 


Boughs, Brandies, 
Families, Groups, &c. 


Huxley. 


(LEiOTRtCHi, “smooth-haired," and Ulotrichi, “woolly- 
haired,” adopted from Boiy de Saint-ITincent) 

Ulotridti'. ydlow-brown to jet-black; hair and eyes dark; 
mostly long-headed ; Nogro, Papuan. 

Lmtridd ; (a) Australoid, dark *in, hair, and eyes ; hair long 
and straight ; prognathous ; Australians, the blacks of the Dekkan. 

(i) Monpilmd, ydlow-brown, or reddish-brown; dark eyes; 
long, black, straight hair; mesaticephalous; Mongols, Chinese, 
Polynesians, Eskimo, Americans. 

(f) Xanffioehroid, feir skin, blue qres, abundant fair hair ; 
mesaticephalous ; Slavs, Teutons, feir Kdts. 

(<0 Mdanochmd, pale skm, dark eye, long black hair; 
Iboians, Berbers, dark Kelts. 


* da Raca ffamaiHu, p. .98. Here the teis^lflgV is 

defective, the wrad ^ b«diig while aU ae 0^^ 

attempt is made In worldi)* oirt the sdienie to corrdate the three 

to flie three fiadamental phymcal groups. ^ 

by the laendting miaormcepttoa rq^ardiog dm so-caM Monosyllabic Laa- 

guagftSe** 
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Broca. 

I. Straight-haired: i. dolichoy Eskimo; 2 . hrachyy (a) red, 
Prairie Indians; (3) olivaster, Merican, Peruvian; (tf) yellow, 
Guarani, Samoyede, Mongol, Malay. 

II. Wavy or Curly-haired: i. dolUhOy (a) blonde, Qm- 
merian, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon; (3) brown, Mediterranean 
(Basque, Corsican, Berber) ; Semite ; {e) black, Australian, Indo- 
Abyssinian ; (d) red, FulaJi, Red Barabra (Nubian) ; 2 . brachy^ 
blonde^ Finn ; chestnut, Kelt, Slav ; brown, Iranian, Galcha. 

III. Woolly-haired: i. dolichoy {a) yellowish, Bushman, 
(3) black. Oceanic, Papuan; Africa, Kafir; 2 . bracAy, Negrito. 

Frederick: Mt^LLER. 

L Woolly: i. Tlifted, Hottentot, Papuan; 2. Negro, 
Kafir. 

11. Smooth : i. SbratgAf, Mongol, Arctic, American, Malay, 
Australian; 2 . Wavy, curly, Dravidian, Nubian, Mediterranean. 

J. Deniker. 

This remarkable scheme* needs a word of explanation. On 
the assumption that every ethnical group results from a fusion 
of two, three or more races,” the characters of each of which 
are persistent, it follows that every such group must contain 
within itself two, three or more distinguishable strains, here called 
types.” Thus there are more“ types” than “races,” which at 
first sight sounds paradoxical, and from thirteen racial groups 
are in fact evolved “thirty types,” set forth in a scheme primarily 
based on the different textures of the hair. The races themselves 
are further disposed in a space of two dimensions (three being 
impracticable) in order the better to show their mutual afGinities, 
wMdh could not be done in the usual linear arrangement* 
Thus;— 

^ BuL. d, /. Soc, dAnthrop^ June 1889* 

> ** Pour bien presenter ces afSinit^, il faudralt disposer les groupes suivant 
les trois dimensions de Pespace, ou du moins sur une sor&ce oh Ton a la 
ressource de deux dimensions. Cest ce que j’ai essayd de faire sur le Ubleau 
suivant oh les races sont disposdes approximativement d’aprhs leurs affinitds 





Flower and Lydekker^ 

I. Ethiopian^ Negroid or Melanesian : Negro, Negrillo, Bush- 
man, Papuan (Oceanic Negro), Australian. 

II* Mongol^ Xanthous or Yellow \ Mongols, Malays, Poly- 
nesians, Americans somewhat doubtfully as an aberrant 
branch. 

Ill, Caueasic or Eura&ican : Huxley’s Xanthochroi and 
Melanochroi. 


None of these schemes profess to be more than tentative 
efforts at a satisfactory classification, where the initial ^ 

, General Re- 

dimcully hes m the fact that the groups themselves marks on these 
are alr^y mixed. Some are based on positivdy 

dites natttrdiles*’ (H, p. 338). No doubt the unfortonate use of the word 
** type ” has damaged this sdbieme, which however in the details gets entangled 
in several ineongroities, due to the difficulty of separating fused or juxtaposed 
strains from the different racial groups. 

^ Introduetion to the Study of Mammals^ p. 743. 
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erroneous data, such as Huxle/s, which treats the Eskimo as 
mesaticephalous (intermediate between the long and the round 
heads), whereas they ar^ next to the Fijian Kai-Colos, the most 
dohchocephalic of any race. So with Haeckel’s and Fr. Muller’s 
Hottentots and Papuans, grouped together on the ground of the 
“ tufted ” hair growing in separate bunches, which, however, is 
characteristic, not of the Papuans, but of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen alone. Even in these the hair grows uniformly over 
the scalp, as amongst all .other races, and not in isolated tufts 
with intervening bald spaces, as is often asserted. Owing to the 
peculiar clumpy growth such spaces merely simulate baldness, 
though in old age they actually do become bald, thus giving rise 
to the prevailing mistalce^ Broca brackets Fulahs and Nubians 
together because of their common ‘‘red” colour, neither being 
red, and both being in other respects quite distinct — ^the Nubians 
-►t being originally Negroes from Kordofan mixed with Bejas and 
other eastern Hamites, and the Fulahs originally and still partly 
Saharan Hamites, mixed here and there with Mandingans and 
other West Sudanese Negroes. Fr. Muller appears to be primarily 
responsible for this “Nuba-Fulah Family,” constituted on a 
linguistic base, the two languages being fundamentally distinct®. 
Again, what is to be made of the expression “ Indo-Abyssinian,” 
or even “ Abyssinian ” at all as an ethnical term. The very word 
{Haheshi) means “mixed,” and in African ethnology “Abys- 
sinian” conveys no more meaning than does “Hungarian” in 
European ethnology; both are national not racial designations, 
and as a Hungarian may be a Magyar, a Slav, a Rumanian or a 
Teuton, so an Abyssinian may be a Hamite (Agao and others), 
or a Semite (Tigr^ and others), 

^ Ce dernier caract^e [cheveox laineux] atteint son maximtun les 
chevelures dites en grains de poivrs [‘peppercorn » growth] que I’on a cm 
lon^emps pousser par touflFes Isoldes. De nouvelles recherckes et une obser- 
vation tris precise de M. Topinatd ont montr^ qu*il n*en est rien *’ (De Quatre- 
feges, op. c%U p. aos). See also J. Dcniker, Reo. dAnikrop, 1883, P* 49<S> 
where the error is explained by the feet that “tris souvent les chevenx des 
Papons [Hottentots] s’enchev8trent et ferment de petites boules 
des touffes s^az4es.” 

® A. H. Keane, Ethnology of Egyptian Svdrn^ p. 16. 
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From a general survey of the various schemes, it appears that 
special, if not paramount, importance is given by 
these systematists to the three elements of com- ctawSStiMf: 
plexion, character of the hair, and shape of the skull, physical aae 

* • tnon tpl 

And, in general, physical features are relied on, not texs. 
merdy in preference to, but to the total exclusion 
of mental qualities. Yet in determining the relative position of 
ethnical groups these cannot be overlooked, else ethnology re- 
mains merely a sub-brandi of special anthropology, which as seen 
confines itself to the human anatomy, and disregards the intel- 
lectual side, in virtue of which alone the Hominidse constitute an 
entirely separate division of the animal series. Nor can it be said 
that the mental endowments are all alike, and consequently 
useless for schematic purposes. On the contrary they show far 
greater diversity than do the physical qualities, as is evident from 
the single fact that, as seen, languages form distinct speaes and 
genera, while the various human groups constitute varieties only. 
Hence due account will here be taken of the mental as well as of 
the physical diaracters, as criteria of racial affinities. 

Precedence may be claimed for colour, at least as the element 
which occurs first to the observer, and on which, ^ 

probably for that reason, the first groupings were tests^fxaee. 
determined. Nevertheless we are warned by Linnd 
himself not to trust too much to this character : ne nimis crede cQlori, 
and physiology now tdls us that it is mMnly, if not 
essentially, a question of climate and, quite possibly, .tja. 
diet*. It appears that the pigment, or colouring 
noflH-Wj unde: the epidermis, or rather under the second (Mal- 
pighian) gWn, which was formerly supposed to be peculiar to the 
N^, is really commou to all races, only more abundant in the 
former than in the latter. This greater abundant its^ seems due 
to the stimulating action of the solar heat comlnned with mdstore 
and an excess of v^etable food, yielding more carbon thm cm 
be completdy assimilated, the diaractar bang then fixed by 
heredity. Waite (ep. at. pp. 46—3*) adduces many examples to 

i “Pnacipem inter omnes nigredinis censes Ujcnin teneWt clhna, 

■rjjfcih aerisqm potentia cnin ^ genere” (Blmaenbedi at. p. S®)* 
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show that *‘hot and damp countries favour the darkening of the 
skin/’ and that the same race tends to be much darker in low, 
marshy districts than on the neighbouring uplands. Lepsius, a 
good observer, declares somewhat emphatically that the hotter the 
dimate, the darker is the colour of the Negro ; he adds that, pro- 
ceeding from Africa eastwards the isothermal line of greatest heat 
intersects the regions in southern Asia, whidhi are inhabited by the 
darkest peoples of that Continent\ There may be some exaggera- 
tion in this statement, and there are certainly many apparent 
exceptions to the general law regarding the direct relation of 
heat to colour. But the exceptions are probably either due to 
local causes, or to the absence of one or other of the factors which 
combine to darken the pigment. Thus Schweinfurth {Heart of 
Africa) attributes the reddish hue of the Bongos and other 
Negroes of the hot, moist White Nile basin to the ferruginous 
nature of the laterite soil, and the same cause appears to have 
produced the same result amongst the A-Zandeh (Niam-Niam) of 
the Welle valley. 

In America all shades within certain limits seem to be inter- 
mingled irrespective either of latitude, temperature, or relief of the 
land. Thus in Bolivia are found in juxtaposition the coppery 
Maropas, the dark brown Aymaras, the yellowish Moxos and the 
light Mosetenos, Siriones and Guarayos*. So in Australasia the 
ydlow-brown Malays living about the equator present a striking 
contrast to the almost sooty black Tasmanians of the south 
temperate zone. But physical as well as moral characters are the 
outcome not of one or two but of many causes acting simul- 
taneously on the organism, which cannot escape either from its 
environment or from its own tendencies. Hence such seeming 
discrepancies are to be attributed either to descent (dark peoples 
migrating to cold, light to warm regions), or to various local 
circumstances and other influences, such as dryness, moisture, 
food, aspect, altitude or flora (herbaceous or arboreal) of the land, 
by all of which the complexion may be diversely affected, and 

1 NuHsche Gram, Einleiiung, This isothermal does not coincide in Africa 
Trith the equator, but is deflected in the north to about 12®— r5®N„ precisely 
where are found the W0I0& and other Negroes of the deepest dye. 

^ A. H. Eeaae, Indians (American) in En^c, Brit.t 9th ed. 
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mere temperature largely neutralised. The Negro migrating from 
the moist tropical zone northwards and southwards, or trans- 
planted to the cooler regions of America, ^vill for an indefinite 
penod retain his inherited dark colour, whidi, whatever its origin, 
has to a large extent become a racial character. On the other 
hand the Semitic and Hamitic inhabitants of the intensely hot 
but also intensely dry regions of Arabia and the Sahara, are of 
distinctly light complexion, not perceptibly darker than many 
South Europeans. 

It is important to note that the palms and soles of the Negro 
are never black, but always yellowish, that the dark pigment is 
wanting in the Negro foetus, and that Ne^o children are bom “of 
a light grey colour” (Waitz, p. 99). Hence it might be inferred 
that the dark colour, with which a thicker skin is correlated, is a 
later development, an adaptation of the organism to a hot, moist 
malarious climate, in which the Negro thrives and the white man 
perishes. Thus colour taken alone cannot be regarded as an 
entirely trastworthy test of race, the less so that even blackness' is 
not an exclusively Negro character, but common also to many 
eastern Hamites (Agaos, Bejas, Somals, Gallas), and to numerous 
aborigines of India. Nevertheless it is far too important a factor 
to be overlooked, and taken in combination with other characters 
will lead to satisfactory results. Although the transitions, as in 
other physical traits, are complete, there appear to be about six 
primary colours to which all the human groups may be referred, 
as under : — 

Black: African and Oceanic Negroes; Australians; Tas- 
manians, some aborigines of India and America; Eastern 
Hamites. 

ycihw: Mongols; Indo-Chinese; Japanese; Tibetans; some 
South- Americans ; Bushmen; Hottentots. 

1 An absolutely black complexion is of extremely rare occurrence in any 
branch of the Negro group. This may be easily seen by comparing the colrar 
of the fece of the average African or Papuan with that of his hair, which 
is usually intensely black. The skin will always show a lighter, as well as a 
different shade, so much so that a Negro with fece and hair of exactly the same 
sombre hue would look like some monstrous lusm naiura, or some stage figure, 
sudb. as the Othello whose weak points were detected ly Blumenbach during 
his visit to London (1816). 
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Brown : Polynesians ; Hindus ; Plateau Indians of America \ 
many Negritoes ; Fulahs. 

Copfery red: Prairie Indians (“Redskins”). 

Florid white: Northern Europeans; Lapps; Finns; Xantho- 
chroid Caucasians generally. 

Pale white: Southern Europeans; Iranians; many Semites 
and Western Hamites ; Melanochroid Caucasians generally. 

A glance at the foregoing schemes of classification will suffice 
to show that the hair, if not regarded as of more 
importance than the complexion, has at all events 
steadily risen in fevour with systematists. Its for- 
tune, so to say, was made by the classical memoir, “ On the human 
hair as a race character, examined by the aid of the microscope,” 
read by Dr Pruner-Bey before the Paris Anthropological Society, 
March 19, 1863 ^ Since then this element, previously little 
attended to, has been made the base or leading character in the 
groupings of some of the most eminent recent ethnologists. The 
reason is that both colour and texture of the hair are found to be 
extremely constant dbiaracters, resisting time and climate with won- 
derful tenacity, and presenting remarkable uniformity throughout 
large sections of the human family. Thus all the American 
aborigines from Fuegia to Alaska, as well as most of the Mongo- 
loid, Malay, and Eastern Polynesian peoples, are invariably 
distinguished by the same black, lank, somewhat coarse and 
lustreless hair, round or nearly round in transverse section. No 
other single physical trait can be mentioned which is to the same 
extent characteristic of several hundred millions of human beings 
distributed over every climatic zone from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic waters, and ranging from sea-level (Fuegia, Mackenzie 
estuary) to altitudes of 12,000 and even 16,000 feet (Bolivian and 
Tibetan plateaux). So also short black woolly, or at least crisp, 
or frizzly hair, elliptical and even somewhat flat in transverse 
section, is ai constant feature of the Negroes, Hottentots, Bushmen, 
N^toes, Papuans, Melanesians, Tasmanians, in fact of all the 
distinctly dark Negroid populations, say, of X50 million members 

^ An Englii^ translation appeared in the Afahrop, Reo. February, 1864. 
The genera conclusions arrived at by this eminent anthropol(^ist have been 
confirmed and extended by the later researches of Topinard and others. 
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of the human family. The only important exception are some 
African pigmies, the Wodiua amongst others, whose hair is de- 
scribed by Junker as “of a dark, rusty-brown hue.*’ This observer 
adds that “ this is certainly one of the most marked peculiarities of 
the race, for the hair of all other Negro peoples, however light- 
coloured th^ may otherwise be, is always the deepest black 
Lastly hair of intermediate types, black, brown, flaxen, red, smooth, 
wavy or curly, and generally oval in transverse section, prevails 
amongst both sections of the Caucasic division, which may now 
be estimated at 700 or 800 millions. Hence the quality of the 
hair has naturally come to be regarded as one of the safest, if not 
the very safest test of racial purity, and Pruner-Bey goes so far as 
to suggest that “ a single hair presenting the average form charac- 
teristic of the race might serve to define it,” adding, however, that 
“without pretending to this degree of certainty, it is indubitable 
that the hair of the individual bears the stamp of his origin *’ 

(p- 23)- 

It might be objected that hair can have only a secondary 
importance, because, unlike the cranium, it is Umited in point of 
time, no specimens having survived from the palmo or neolithic 
eras. But the Egyptian mumigaies (some of the fourth dynasty) 
show that for at least 6000 years this feature remains unchanged. 
Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the primary divisions of 
mankind were always distinguished by the same texture and colour 
of hair as at present. But it is specially noteworthy that, as pointed 
out by Topinard*, the white group comes nearest to the hi^er 
apes in this respect, the black being the farthest removed, and the 
yellow intermediate. The lanugo of the human foetus would seem 
to imply that the pliocene, or at all events the miocene precursor 
was a furred animal, and fur might easily pass in one direction 
into lank, in another into woolly, crisp, or intermediate types 
(cf. the goat and sheep). By the wavy intermediate forms may 
perhaps be bridged over the otherwise impassable gulf between 
the lank- and the woolly-haired Hominidae. Unless the present 
human varieties are studied with reference to a generalised pre- 
cursor, as the Solidungula and other mammalian groups are studied,. 

^ TVcofels in Africa^ iii. p. 82. 

* VHmme dam la Nature^ 1891, chap. vi. 
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it Tvill be difficult for monogenists to hold their ground against the 
pluialists. 

From Fruner’s microscopic studies it appears that, apart from 
its colour, the structure of the hair is threefold ; i. Short, crisp or 
fleecy, usually called “woolly,” elliptical or kidney-shaped jn 
section, with mean diameters 20:12 in hundreds of millimetres^ 
no perceptible medullary tube, and often relatively flat especially 
in Papuans; colour almost invariably jet black; characteristic of 
all black races except the Australians and aborigines of India. 
2. Long, lank, of the horse-mane type, cylindrical, hence round 
or nearly so in section, with diameters either about 24, or if 
elongated 27:23; distinct tube filled with medullary substance; 
colour mainly black or blue black; characteristic of all American 
and Mongoloid peoples. 3. Intermediate, wavy, curly or smooth; 
oval in section, with long and short diameters 23 : 17 or 20 : 15 ; 
distinct tube, but empty or diaphanous; all colours firom black 
through every shade of brown to flaxen, red and towy; character- 
istic of most Caucasic peoples, but in the eastern Hamites and 
some others developing long ringletty curls. Besides the three 
typical transverse sections : — 

0 O 0 

Flat ellipse Circle Oval ellipse 

(Negro). (Mongol). (European)^ 

considerable diversity is presented by some hair, whose sections 
take square, triangular, kidney-shaped or other forms, as thus : — 

DOOD Dl7 

In general the flatter the hair the more it curls; the rounder 
the more stiff and lank it becomes, these two extremes being 
respectively represented by the Papuan (diameters 29 : lo or 35 : 7) 
and the Japanese (section a perfect c^e). It voiM also appear 
that of all forms the woolly is ffje most persistent, as well shown 
1^ the Brazilian Cafiisos, Negro and native half-breeds, who are 
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mop-headed like many Papuans. A triple hybrid also, figured by 
de Quatrefages (p. 48) and described as “half Negro, a quarter 
Cherokee and a quarter English,** has short, cnsp, furry-looking 
hair, and it would seem as if in this respect the Negro hair had 
least deviated from the suggested original fur type. 

With the hair of the head is correlated that of the face, of 
which it will suffice here to remark that the beard 
is properly characteristic only of the Caucasic group. ****”** 
All American, Mongoloid and Negroid peoples are normally 
beardless, the chief exceptions being the Australians and some 
Melanesians. Fully developed beards, combined with a general 
hirsuteness, occur also sporadically amongst certain isolated groups, 
such as the Todas of Southern India, the Veddahs of Ceylon, and 
especially the Ainus of Japan ^ The significance of these facts 
will be dealt with farther on. 

With the shape and size of the skull as racial tests we seem to 
enter debateable ground. On its size obviously 
depend the volume and weight of the brain, on 
which, as seen (p. 44), largely but not exclusively 
depends the mental capacity. Hence this fector will best be 
considered in the next chapter dealing with the intellectual 
qualities. With regard to the shape, to which our remarks will 
consequently here be confined, it may be admitted that no ph3rsical 
character has been more extensively studied with, on the whole, 
such indifferent results. Hence the emphatic protests that have 
been uttered by Wallace (p. 43), and some other eminent natural- 
ists against craniology as affording trustworthy data for ethnical 
classifications. Even professional craniologists often express dis- 
appointment at the poor returns for the labour expended. Thus 
Topinard, for whom this line of research forms “ the first chapter 
in anthropology,** is ffiin to confess that craniology “in its present 
phase is stiU a science of analysis and of patience, and not yet 
a science of synthesis*.” Miklukho Maclay also, finding the 
heads of New Guinea Papuans varying as much as from 62 (ex- 

1 Many of Junker’s Wochua dwarfs had full beards and hairy breasts,” 
his observations **did not confirm the statement that many of these 
have very hirsute bodies ” ( Thttfels in Africa^ in. p. 8a). 

» Anthropology, p. ao5. 

K. 
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tremely long) tx> 86 (round), appears at last to have lost faith in 
craniology as a racial test. He asserts in one place' that it cannot 
be regarded as a means of distinguishing between Negritoes and 
Papuans, both displaying an obvious tendency towards brachy- 
cephaly. 

But it should be noticed that Maclay appears to have measured 
mostly mixed Papuan specimens, and Sir W. Flower has placed it 
beyond doubt that the typical Negritoes are brachycephalous, the 
typical Papuans extremely dolichocephalous. Some other general- 
izations may also be considered as fairly well established, as, for 
instance, that the African Negroes, Hottentots, and Bushmen are 
normally long-headed, as are also the Arabs (Semites), the Berbers 
(Hamites), the Xanthochroid Europeans and the Eskimo, while 
most of the Mongoloid peoples are round-headed, the Malays 
and American aborigines mixed. A general survey of the ascertained 
facts leads to the inference that of itself the shape of the skull is an 
extremely persistent character, but that it becomes easily modified, 
not perhaps by climate or other outward influences, but certainly 
by intermixture. It follows that remarkable uniformity prevails, 
not only amongst the primitive palaeolithic races (all long-headed, 
p. 149), but also amongst many relatively pure living races, such as 
the Galchas, Savoyards and Auvergnats (all round-headed), and 
the Fijian Kai-Colos (all long-headed), these peoples being pre- 
served from contact with their neighbours by their secluded upland 
or insular homes. Hence also mesaticephalous (intermediate) 
forms may have their value in determining the presence of two or 
more ethnical elements, as in America and Malaysia. 

Craniologists generally assume two fundamental types, the 
dolichocephalous or long horizontally, that is, from back to front, 
and the brachycephalous, or approximately round horizontally*. 
The types are determined by Ae so-called cephalic index num- 
bers, that is, the relation of the antero-posterior 
diameter (measured from the glabella to the farthest 
point of the occiput) to the transverse diameter 

1 IsvesHoj 1879, P* 39 » quoted in ^rature, Nov. ao, 1879. 

® Gr. SoXtx^s, long; ppaxfis, short, and head. These terms, which 

play such a large part in anthropological works, were introduced by the elder 
Retziusy true founder of craniology. 
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from side to side. The former being taken at zoo, the latter will 
range from about 6o to 95 or even more, increasing with the 
greater degree of brachycephaly, and vice-versa. Excluding arti- 
ficial deformation, the extremes appear to lie between 61-9 a Kai- 
Colo of Viti Levu, Fiji, measured by Flower \ and 98*2 1 a Mongolian 
of doubtful provenance described by Huxley. This last approaches 
the perfect circle, which is never presented by the normal head, 
though exceeded (103, 105?) by pathological or deformed speci- 
mens. Most peoples are mesaticephalous, that is to say, they are 
of mixed descent, and it has been seen that the intermingling 
began in neolithic times. Hence it is that, speaking broadly, the 
horizontal index is now applicable less to the primary than to the 
secondary divisions of mankind®. The statement, for instance, 
that the African Negroes are normally dolichocephalic, is subject 
to numerous exceptions (Bongos, A-Zandeh &c.), while the 
Eskimo, who ought apparently to be brachycephalic, are on the 
contrary extremely dolichocephalic. 

To meet the endless transitions between the 
two extremes, Broca has proposed a convenient 
fivefold division®, which being frequently referred Mesati-and 
to in anthropological writings, is here appended; *' 

z« Dolichocephali, with index No. 75 and under. 

2. Sub-dolichocephali, „ „ „ 75*01 to 7777. 

3. Mesaticephali, „ „ „ 7778 to 80. 

4. Sub-brachycephali, „ „ „ So'oi to 83*33. 

5. BiadiycephaU, „ „ „ 83*34 upwards. 

A few examples of each will suffice for a character which, as 
shown, has mainly a sub-varietal value only : 

i. DoUchocephaU. 


Eai-Colo (mean) 

6 s- 

Neanderthal 

72 -(?) 

Australian 

71-49 

Hottentot and Busihman 

72-42 

Eskimo (Greenlander) 

71-77 

Kafir 

7**54 


^ ySmr, Antkrop. Imt- Nov. 1880, p. 157. 

* ‘^Lladioe horizcmtal ne cuacterise pas ks groupes primaires de I'hu- 

Mais £1 retttmve toute soa importance dans la repartition des races 
appoitenaiit & chacon d’enz *' (De Qnatrefages, eii. p. 215}. 

* tPAniknp. 1872, p. 385 et seq. 

12 — 2 




I. Dolichocephdli (cont) 


W. Afiican N^o 

73 ' 4 o 

Cro-Magnon 

73’34 

Nile Nubian 

737 * 

Algerian Arab 

74-06 


Low-Caste, Calcutta 

74 ‘i 7 

Berber 

74*63 

Laugerie Basse 

74*85 

Baumes-Chaudes 


(Lozfere), one 

75 * 


2. Sulhdolichocephali. 


Dolmens N. of Paris 75 *®* 

Guanches (Canaries) 75*53 

Old Egyptians 75*78 

Ainus (some) 7 ^* 

Tasmanians 76*11 


Anglo-Saxons 76*10 

Polynesians (some) 7 ^* 3 ® 

Copts (Modem Egyptians) 76*39 
Basques of Guipuzcoa 77*62 

Chinese 77*6o 


Ancient Gauls 
Mexicans (normal) 
Dutch 
Prussians 

S. Americans (various) 
N. Americans „ 


3. MesaiicephaU. 


78*09 

78*12 

78*89 

78*90 

79*i6 

79"2S 


Hawaiians 

Afghans 79 to 

Ossetians 

Petit-Morin (Maine) and’ 
others from Neolithic * 
Caves and dolmens 


8o*o 

80*0 

8o*o 

80*0 


4. Syb^rachyc^hali 


French Basques 80*25 

Low Bretons 81*25 

Mongols (various) 81*40 

Turks (various) 81*49 

Javanese 81 *61 


Italians (North) 

8i-8o 

Andamanese 

81-87 

Finns 

82-0 

Little Russians 

82-3 

Germans (South) 

83-0 


Brachycephali. 


Indo-Chinese 

83*51 

Savoyards 

83-63 

Croatians 

84*83 

Bavarians 

84-87 

Lapps 

85-07 


Burmese 

86- 

Armenians 

86-5 

Solutrd, one 

88-26 

Pemvians 

93*0 

Huxle/s Mongol 

98-21 


Some value has also been attached to the vertical index (high 
and broad), which, when it rises to or exceeds 100, determines 
the so-called hypsistenocephaly characteristic of the Malicolos and 


other Melanesians. 



But of all cranial measurements none is more important 
than that which determines the varying degrees of 
gnathism^ that is, the greater or less projection of 
the upper jaw, which itself depends on the angle made by the 
whole face with the brain-cap. The more obtuse the angle, the 
greater will be the maxillary projection (prognafkzsm); the more 
vertical the face, the less the projection {prthognatkisni)^. Hence 
gnathism, which is best seen in profile, is indicated by the so-called 
« facial angle,” accepted by all anthropologists as one of the best 
criteria of race. The evolution, which is intimately associated with 
the dentition and change from raw to cooked food, has obviously 
been from the extreme projection of the higher apes and of primi- 
tive man (see profiles p. 183) to the nearly vertical position of the 
Mongolic and Caucasic groups. Hence prognathism is naturally 
regarded as characteristic of the lower, orthognathism of the higher 
races. The profile of the face of the Calmack is almost vertical, 
the facial bones being thrown downwards and under the fore part 
of the skull. The profile of the face of the Negro, on the other 
hand, is singularly inclined, the front part of the jaws projecting 
far forward beyond the level of the fore part of the skull. In the 
former case the skull is said to be orthognathous, or straight- jawed, 
in the latter it is called prognathous— a term which has been ren- 
dered with more force than elegance by the Saxon equivalent 

snouty®.” 

Combining this feature with eurygnathism^, that is, lateral pro- 
jection of the cheek-bones, GeoflBroy Saint-Hilaire found that the 
Caucasic face is oval with vertical jaws; the Mongolic broad 
(eurygnathous) ; the Negro prognathous ; the Hottentot both pro- 
and eurygnathous. 

Nevertheless Topinard, who has made a special study of 
gnathism in all its bearings, distinguishes between a superior and 
an inferior facial angle, the former (general facial gnathism) being 
fallacious, the latter, that is, sub-nasal gnathism, being alone trust- 
worthy. “Anthropologists have been wrong up to the present 
time in giving so much importance to the projection of the whole 

^ Gr. straight ; irph^ before j jaw. 

® Huxley, Man*s Place in Nature^ p. 146. 

® Gr, wide, broad. 
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maxilla, or of the whole face.... There is no uniformity of results 

in any given series, the most flagrant contradictions 
Facial Index. , . . . j 

being met with between averages in allied races.... 

But sub-nasal, or true prognathism, furnishes of itself the dif- 
ferential character of the various human types Sub-nasal 
gnathism is determined by the angle formed by a line drawn 
from the nasal spine (sub-nasal point) to the anterior extremity of 
the alveolo-condylean plane. This plane, which gives the total 
projection of the skull, is about parallel with the horizontal line of 
vision, coinciding with a line drawn from the alveolar point 
(median point of the alveolar arch) at right angles to a perpen- 
dicular falling from the occipital condyles. Topinard gives the 
subjoined table of results ; — 


Tnu or suh-nascU prognathisnL 


Individual extremes 

89“ to SI ’3“ 

1 

White races 

82“ 76-S“ 


Yellow „ 

« 68-s’ 

< 

^ Black „ 

69° » S9'S’ 

Guanches 

8 i- 34" 

Corsicans 

81 28' 

Gauls 

80-87" 

Dead Man’s Cave 

79-77'’ 

Parisians 

78-13" 

Toulousians 

78-5“ 

Auvergnats 

77-18" 


Merovingians 

, 76*54“ 

Finns and Esthonians 

75*53” 

Tasmanians 

75*28" 

Tahitians 

75-“ 

Chinese 

72*“ 

Eskimo 

71-46" 

Malays 

69*49“ 

New Caledonians 

69-87" 

Australians 

68-24" 

W. Afiican Negroes 

66-91' 

Namaquas and Bush- 


men 

59*58“ 


From this table it appears that the facial is never a right angle, 
so that absolute orthognathism does not exist All races are more 
or less prognathous, the European least, the Negro most, the 
Mongol and Polynesian intermediate. In Europe the most ortho- 
gnathous appear to have been the Gauls, Corsicans and Neolithic 
men, the Finns the least The high position of the Tasmanians in 
the series is remarkable and puzzling, one of those disturbing 
elements that render all classifications so hazardous. Otherwise 


^ Atahropology^ Part il. ch. iii. 
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the difference between Caucasian and Mongol is very marked, 
while from the latter to the Negro the transition is gradual. The 
Negroes of the east coast of Africa are less prognathous than those 
of the west ; the Negroes of Oceania less than those of Africa ; the 
purest Hottentots reach the highest maximum of the whole human 
race” {ib, p. 282). 

The above-mentioned correlation of the teeth with gnathism 
gives to this character a racial value scarcely if at 
all inferior to that of the facial angle itself. Of the 
facts already determined the subjoined are amongst 
the most important. 

Sir W. Flower shows that the molars are larger in the lower 
races, where they may occupy on the alveolar arch the same com- 
pass as in the chimpanzee. That this relation has persisted from 
the remotest times is evident from the fact that in the man of Spy 
(p. 146) “the molars increase in size posteriorly to the same extent 
that they do in the apes, which is the reverse of what is usual in 
man, where they diminish posteriorly, or in a few lower races 
(Australians &c.), remain equal'.” In this pateolithic race the 
premolars approximate “the relative dimensions seen in the 
chimpanzee,” while the third molar even exceeds that of the 
chimpanzee, “reminding one of some of the gibbons ” {ib. p. 333). 
Thus may perhaps be explained the curious fact that, as noted by 
Dr Houz^, “the third molar is often as large as the others in the 
lower races*,” whereas in Europeans the last molar is disappearing 
through disuse, so that the jaws contract and prognathism dimin- 
ishes, as already shown by Darwin and Mantegazza. To this 
contraction, however, is due the marked irregularity of the dentition 
in civilised man, the teeth getting crowded together for want of 
space in the shrunken jaws. In savage tribes this defect scarcely 
occurs, but on the contrary supplementary teeth appear, as amongst 
the New Caledonians, where Bertillon and Fontan have noticed a 
fourth molar. “ Cette anomalie est en rapport avec le caractfere 
infi^rieur du prognathisme et rampleur de la m&choire*.” 

^ E. D. Cope, 7 %e Genealogy of Mam^ in TTut American JVaeuralistt April 
*893. P- 33a- 

a Bui. d. /. Soc. d*Anihrop. de BruxelUe^ 1894, p. 136. 

a Hoos^, ih. p. 137. In the same place Bourg^e is refened to as stating 
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On the other hand wear and tear depends mainly on the 
quality of the food, hence varies with the social conditions, being 
greater amongst the lower (coarse eaters), than amongst the cul- 
tured classes. Consequently, however paradoxical it may sound, 
the intelligence would appear to be in inverse ratio to dental wear ; 
“plus celle-ci [usure] est consid6:able, plus celle-lh [intelligence] 
est rudimentaire ’’ (^O* ^ word it must be obvious that use 

and disuse necessarily play a vast part in the character of the 
masticatory apparatus, which is otherwise so persistent, and con- 
sequently such a valuable test of race. Every morsel of food taken 
into the mouth at once brings the teeth and jaws into play; hence 
these organs, remaining for ages unchanged in unchanged sur- 
roundings, may be modified with relative rapidity by change of diet 
through altered habits of life. 

Few physical characters yield more uniform results than does 
the nose, which is normally thin, prominent, long, 
straight or else convex (arched or hooked) in the * ***** 
higher races, in the lower short, broad, more or less concave and 
even flat. A careful study of this organ shows almost better than 
any other the coordination of parts in the facial features gene- 
rally. Thus the small flat concave is usually correlated with high 
cheekrbones and narrow oblique orbits (Mongol); the short with 
wide nostrils and depressed root, with everted lips and bombed 
firontal bone (Negro); the short with blunt rounded base and 
depressed root, with heavy superciliary ridges and long upper lip 
(primitive Australian and Tasmanian) ; the large, straight or arched, 
with regular oval features (Semite and European). Hence the nasal ^ 
index, which expresses the relation of the maximum breadth of the 
anterior orifice to the maximum length firom the nasal spine to the 
naso-firontal suture, is regarded by Broca as one of the best tests 
of ethnical differences. Note that the nasal spine, or sub-nasal 
pointy lies at the base of the outer or lower extremity of the carti- 


that amongst the New Caliedonians the canines soavent d^passent en 
longueur le nweau des antres dents.*’ It is further pointed out that the jaws of 
the paiiah dogs in Constantinople are wolfish, while the tenderly nurtured 
King Chaorks has lost the tyjacal dentition of the species. “ Au lieu d’avoir 
six molidlres et pt^olaires an nuudllaire supdrieuz ils n’ont plus que trois ou 
quatre, et las ou^ides sont pour ainsi dire nuUes ” (F. L. de Fauw, tb, p. 140). 
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laginous septum separating the nostrils ; also that the centre of the 
naso-frontal suture (where the nasal joins the frontal bone), lies at 
the root of the nose midway between the orbits (sockets of the 
eyes). Taking the length as loo, the relation varies 

Nasal Index. 

absolutdiy from 72*22 in a Bushman to 3571 in a 
Russian, and between these extremes are distinguished three 
groups, as under : 

INDEX 

1. PlatyrrMnian\ with wide nasal skeleton (all 

Negroid races j most Mongols) . . . 58-53 

2. Mesorrhinian^^ intennediate (all Americans except 

Eskimo) 52-48 

3. Leptorrhinian}^ elongated (Caucasic races; Es- 

kimo) 47-42 


A few examples in ascending order will sufBce : 


Hottentots 

56-38 

Peruvians 

50-23 

Tasmanians 

56-9* 

Polynesians 

49-25 

Nubian Negroes 

SS-I 7 

Mongols 

48-68 

W. Afiican Negroes 

S 4'74 

Chinese 

48-53 

New Caledonians 

53-66 

Parisians 

46*81 

Australians 

53-39 

Basques (French) 

46*80 

Javanese 

51-47 

Basques (Spanish) 

4471 

Lapps 

50-29 

Eskimo 

42-33 


In the eye both colour and shape have to be considered. 

^ , The colour of iris and sclerotic is of less value in 

Colour And • 

shape of the the higher than in the lower races, where it is more 
uniform, more persistent and more generally cor- 
related to the complexion. Thus the European iris is of every 
shade from black to brown, hazel, and light blue, although even 
here dark is normal in the Meknochroid division, light in the 
Xanthochroid; sclerotic in both whitish. But in the Negroid 
and Mongoloid groups the iris is generally almost black, or deep 

^ Gr. trXari^s, broad, £at; middle, median; Xnrr^r, slender, thm; 

(Gen. nose; terms introduced by Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire to dassify 
the monkey tribe, and later apphed to the Hominidse. 
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brown, the outer being always darker than the inner circle; sclerotic 
of the Negro yellowish. The shape has no great racial value, 
except in the Mongol division, where it is characteristically slant, 
with outer angle turned upwards, and the inner often covered 
by a fold of loose integument. This occurs even amongst some 
Eskimo, covering the caruncula lachrymalis^ and “forming, as it 
were^ a third eyelid in the form of a crescent^.” The Semitic 
eye is also somewhat almond — shaped, or at least more oval than 
the European ; but the character is not constant. 

Sometimes the face as a whole is mentioned as of distinctive 
value j but this is rather the result of diversely com- 
bined elements than an additional factor. According rwSon.”^ 
to the form and disposition of the orbits, forehead, 
nose, cheek-bones, jaws, lips, &c., the features assume a general 
expression, a racial physiognomy, which is sufficiently constant, 
though liable to be affected by dress and ornament The average 
observer notices, not so much particular points, as this general 
expression of the countenance, which was often correctly repro- 
duced by the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian artists. Thus 
have been transmitted from early historic times several racial types 
— ^Akkad, Semite, Hittite, Hamite, Negro. There are broadly dis- 
tinguished four characteristic faces : — 

Simian^ due to extreme prognathism, seen best in profile : 
Negro; Negrito. 

Broad and flai^ due to lateral projection of cheek-bones and 
small nose, seen best in firont; Mongol 

JSdichet^haped^ due to lateral projection of the mamllaries ; 
Prairie Indian. 

Regular^ determined by orthognathism, oval contour, large 
nose, smaU mouth, straight eyes ; Caucasic races. 

Stature, like the eye, is more uniform amongst the lower than 
amongst the higher races, where it is largely affected 
by pursuits, town or country life, agricultural or in- 
dustrial occupations in mines or factories, and so on. Hence 
there are not only tall and short Americans, sudb as the Patagonians 

I Bang, Physicid Characters cf the Esqtnmenix., in ymr, Rthacl. Sac, 
Vol 1. 1848. 
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and their Fuegian neighbours, but also tall and short Englishmen, 
and even tall and short Londoners, as is evident by comparing the 
East End population with those of “dub-land/' 

Excluding the abnormal dwarfish and gigantic specimens of 
the showmen, the height ranges from about 1*40 to i*8o metre 
with a mean of 170, or, say, between 4 feet 7 inches and 6 feet 
2 inches with a mean of sj feet; this for the male adult, from 
which for the female must be deducted about 8 per cent, in the 
tall and 5 per cent in the short races. The sub- 
Hlihte joined tables of heights, chiefly from Broca and 

*** * Topinard, show that all the Negritoes are dwarfish, 

the true Negroes tall, the Mongols rather below the average, the 
Americans extremely variable^: — 


Tall Races: 1*70 upwards. 


Patagonians 

1781 

Australians (some) 

1-718 

Brown Pol3mesians 

1762 

Scandinavians 

1713 

Iroquois 

I 73 S 

Scotch 

1-710 

W. African Negroes 

1724 

English 

1-708 

Kafirs 

1718 

Eskimo (Western) 

1-703 

Middle-sized: 

170 to 1*65. 


Irish 

1-697 

Eskimo (Central) 

1-654 

Danes 

1-685 

Caucasus tnbes (some) 

1-650 

Bdgians 

1*684 

French 

1-650 

Charuas (S. America) 

I '680 

Hindus and Dravidians 

I '645 

Arabs (some) 

1-679 

Jews 

1-637 

Germans (some) 

1-677 

Magyars 

1-631 

New Caledonians 

1*670 

Nicobar Islanders 

1-631 

Fuegians (some) 

1*664 

Chinese 

1*630 

Kirghiz 

1*663 

Araucanians & Botocudos 1*620 

Russians 

I *660 

Sicilians 

1-618 

Rumanians 

1-657 

Finns 

1*617 

Berbers 

1-655 

Indo-Chinese 

1-615 


^ The figures are in metre vnth 3 decimals as allowing greater accuracy than 
vulgar fractions, to which they may be roughly reduced by making x metre 
ss 39^ in. and *05 sb 3 m. Thus, Wissmann’s Batwa : 

1*40=394+ 15= 554=4 feet 74 in. 
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Peruvians 

Short, and under, 

I *600 1 Melanesians (some) 

1-536 

Malays 

1-596 

Veddahs 

i'S3S 

Australians (Sydney) 

I-S77 

Negritoes 

1-478 

Oiissa tribes 

1-569 

1 Bushmen 

1-404 

Kurumba (Nilghiri) 

1-539 

Batwa (Wissmann’s*) 

1*400 

Lapps 

1-536 

Wambutti (Stanley’s*) 

1*360 



Akka (Emin’s*) 

I’2SO 


In general the stature, as applied to all the Hominidse, would 
appear to be a question of averages, almost more than any other 
important physical character. The absolute range, however, as 
here seen, is limited to about two feet (Patagonians— Wambutti). 

In recent years anthropologists have made systematic studies of 
several other anatomical points, sudi as size of the 
pelvic basin, relative length of the extremities, span cs? 
of the outstretched arms, finger markings (Galton). 

Some of these have doubtless some racial value, and when applied 
to a sufficiently large number of subjects firom various peoples may 
be expected to yield good results. But most of the points vary 
too mudi to be of any service in determining human varieties, 
though useful in identifying individuals^; hence their increasing 
interest in connection with the new science of “ Criminal Anthro- 
pology,” cultivated especially in Italy and France. 


^ My Second Journey through Equatorial AJrtca, 1891, p. 165. 

* In Darkest Africa^ 1890, li. p. X50. At p. 92 Stanley states generally 
that the Wambatti “vary in height from three feet to four feet six inches”; 
hat the above is the shortest measured by him. Three feet, or a little over, 
have also been spoken of by other travellers; but no trustworthy measurements 
of adults seem to fall much below about 4 feet. 

a **The measurement of their height I have taken from Emin Pasha’s 
anthropological notes ; he has measured a good number of them, mostly women ; 
bat men or women have never exceeded 4 feet 1 indi in height” (A. J. 
Moimteney-Jephson, Emin Pasha and the Rehellim at the Equator, 1890, 
iP.S73). 

^ *<The other parts of the skeleton also have differences more or less pro- 
fafund in the different ethnic groups-— the stature, the length of 'the extremities 
absoluteLy and r^tively to the stature and to the trunk, the thoracic 
so on. But such difierences are but slightly characteristic in com- 
to those presented by the brain-case and the fece” (Sei|^f Ze Varieth 
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Cranial Capadty — Size of brain and Mental Capacity correlated in the animal 
senes — ana partly in man — Comparative Tables of Cranial Capacity — 
I^anfuage the chief mental ciitenon — Relation of speech to Anthropology 
— Phonesis a physical function whidb. cannot be neglected by the anthro- 
pologist — ^Valne of language to the ethnologist — Evolution of speech 
tronx the inorganic to the organic state — ^The faculty onginated most pro- 
bably m a single centre — Reply to the linguistic polygenists — Speech of 
relatively recent growth — Hence at first unstable and subject to great 
fluctuations — Hence also hnguistic divergence more mpid than physical 
types, forming species and genera which cannot mix— nence no mixed 
lan^ages — Consequent value of speech as a ladal test — ^Linguistic more 
ea^y distuo^ishea than physical ^oups— Table of mixed peoples speak- 
ing unmixed languages— Table of peoples whose speech has drifted with- 
out mixing— Table of peoples wnose physical type has changed, their 
speech persisting— Hence speech and race not convertible terms— But speech 
often a great aid in determining ethnical elements — ^The moiphological 
orders of speech— Old views of linguistic growth— The “Root” Aeory— 
Monoi^llabism not the first but the last stage of growth— The sentence 
the stiting-point — ^The monosyllabic languages on^nally polysyllabic— 
Chinese the result of phonetic decay — ^The Aryan loot theory exploded — 
Root and Atom; Sentence and Molecule— Agglutination— Its nature and 
test— The morphological orders not fixed species— but transitional phases 
of growth— IxiHection reverts to Agglutination — ^Agglutination passes into 
Inflection and Poly^thesis— Polysynthesis not a primitive hut a late 
condition of speech— Differs in kind firom i^lutination— Nature of In- 
flection— Dia^um of linguistic evolution— Development of speech not 
Imear but in parallel lines— Synthesis and Polysynthesis tend towards 
mono^llabic analysis — Change from pre- to post-position in the Aryan 
group— Change the Universal Law of all living speech— Social state : Fish- 
mg, HuntM,^ Agriculture, no test of race— Social Usages poor criteria— 
Religion— UriOT and development of nature and ancestry worship — 
Antmopomor^sm due to the common p^chic character of man— Hence 
common reli^ous ideas no proof of common origin or of contact— Like 
usages no evidence of common descent. 


As already remarked, the size as distinct firom the shape of the 
Cranial skull, gives its volume or ‘‘capacity,** which although 
Capacity. carefully distinguished from the mental capacity 

(p. 42), stands, nevertheless, in dose association with the mental 
characters. As the size of the brain-pan is necessarily correlated 
to the volume of its contents, the brain ; so on this volume to some 
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extent depends the quality of the mind, of which the brain is the 
organ. The lighter and smaller the organ — that is, smaller 
relatively to the whole organism — ^the weaker, aeferts paribus^ will 
be its functional power. Hence the cranial capacity, although a 
physical factor, serves as a connecting link between 
the physical and mental criteria \ and if gradation anlfMentar^" 
can here be shown between different races, we shall 
be able to speak on solid grounds of high and low 
varieties of the Hominid®. The limitations of each will also be 
more clearly seen, and the inherent inequality of the vanous 
members of the human family made evident against the precon- 
ceived theories of sentimentalists. On this basb, for instance, it 
might be fairly argued that man, specifically one on the physical 
side, may not be so on the mental In the lower orders of the 
animal series the gradation in question undoubtedly exists, the 
ratio between weight of brain and body diminishing rapidly in the 
ascending order, thus ; — 

Fishes 1 to 5,668. j Birds i to 2x2. 

Reptiles i to 1,321. I Mammals i to 16S. 

Similarly between the highest anthropoid and the lowest human 
brain there is a tremendous gap, that of the gorilla weighing only 
20 oz. while that of the most degraded savage weighs 32 oz. in a 
body scarcely half the weight of the gorilla’s. Again, according to 
Morton the size of the smallest human skull, as measured by its 
capacity, is 55*3 cubic inches, that of the largest 114, while the 
difference between the smallest and that of the gorilla is consider- 
ably more than that between the smallest and largest normal 
human brains I Herbert Spencer considers the brain of civilised 
man nearly 30 per cent, larger than that of the savage. 

But, as explained in Chap. HI., mental power depends also 
on the number of cerebral convolutions, and still more on the 
quantity of grey cortical substance contained in both hemispheres. 
Here also the gulf between the lower and higher orders is vast, 
though relatively slight between the anthropoids and man. ** Be- 
tween the smooth brain of the wistitis (lowest of the Hapalid®), 
and the marvellously complicated brain of chimpanzee and orang, 

^ Charles Bray, Anthropciogjf^ p. 23. 
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there is a gap, while there are but faint shadows of difference 
between the latter and that of man. The enormous and complex 
mass of convolutions in man... is composed of the same funda- 
mental folds, united by the same connections and separated by the 
same suld'.’’ Nevertheless, as already pointed out, considerable 
difiTerences exist between the human varieties in 
respect of the secondary convolutions, which are 
smaller and more complex in the higher races. But 
this subject has hitherto been little studied, and 
ethnology has still to depend mainly on comparative tables of 


cranial capacity (volume), such 
Topinard and Barnard Davis. 

Tcpinari. 

grammes. 

as those here appended from 

Barnard Davis. 

grammes. 

English and Scotch 1427 

English 

I4*S 

Germans 

1382 

EsUmo 

1396 

Austrians 

1342 

Chinese 

1357 

French 

1334 

Dahoman 

132a 

African Negroes 
Annamese 

Cape Negro 

1338 

1333 

974 

Australian 

1197 

Subjoined is Morton’s table, re-arranged by de Quatrefages, 
showing mean capacity in cubic inches : — 

English 

96 

Cherokees 

84 

Germans 

90 

Shoshons 

84 

Anglo-Americans 

90 

African Negroes 

83 

Arabs 

89 

Polynesians 

83 

Graeco-Egyptians 

88 

Chinese 

82 

Irish 

87 

Hindus 

80 

Malays 

86 

Egyptians (Ancient) 80 

Persians 

84 

Fellahs 

80 

Armenians 

84 

Mexicans 

79 

Circassians 

84 

Peruvians 

75 

Iroquois 

84 

Australians 

75 

Lenapd 

84 

Hottentots 

75 

^ Broca, Mhnoire sur les Primates^ 1869. See olso Topinoxd’s Diagram, 
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The incongruities of this table have already been noted, 
and such tables have as a rule but little value, the observations 
being seldom made on a sufficient number of specimens. 

A better index of the difference between the mental capacity 
of the various human groups is afforded by the 
reasoning faculty, of which articulate speech is at the chfcf^* 
once the measure and the outward expression. But Criterion, 
this special characteristic of man, in virtue of which 
he stands entirely apart from and immeasurably above all other 
creatures, has hitherto had the misfortune of suffering from friend 
and foe ahke ; over-zealous philologists ranking it much too high, 
anthropologists depreciating it to a corresponding extent. Thus 
while the latter too often decline to recognise its claim to con- 
sideration in ethnological studies, many of the former go so far as 
to assert with Horatio Hale that language is the true Relation 
basis of anthropology, that by their speech alone of speech to 
the tribes of men can be scientifically classified, 
their affiliations determined, and their mental qualities discerned ; 
hence the logical inference that linguistic anthropology is ^*the 
only Science of UmV 

But apart from such extravagant assumptions, even the purely 
anthropological student must recognise the importance of this 
faculty, when it is pointed out that different phonetic systems 
imply greater or less differences in the anatomical structure of the 
vocal organs. 

Owing to such differences Europeans, for instance, find it 
impossible, after years of residence amongst the phonesiB 
natives, to pronounce the various clicks of the Bush- « physic*! 
man, Hottentot and Kafir tongues, the splutterings 
and other harsh sounds of the Thlinkft, Chindk (not the jargon), 
Apache and some other American idioms, the gutturals (^, 

J) of the Semitic group, and so on. The “absolute impossi- 
bility” of imitating certain utterances in some of the New Guinea 
languages is by Miklukho Maclay rightly attributed to “funda- 
mental differences in the anatomical structure of the larynx and 


^ Ijemgtta^e as a Test of Mental Cafadty^ in TransaeHms of the Royal 
SoHefy if Canada^ 1891. 
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the whole muscular system of the organs of speech in the two 
races” [European and Papuan]; he adds that **not only the 
organ of speech but also that of hearing plays an important part, 
for the same word may be heard in a totally different manner by 
different individuals The new school of phonetics associated 
with the names of Ellis, Bell, Sweet, Jespersen, Paris and others, 
is entitled to look for aid on these points from special anthro- 
pologists, who on this ground alone cannot afford to neglect 
linguistic studies. They should be able to tell us, why the planta- 
tion negroes, whose mother tongues have for several generations 
been English, French, Spanish or Portuguese, still continue to 
speak these languages barbarously, why the same languages 
continue to be a “shibboleth” to the Jews resident for hundreds 
of years amid the European populations, and why no Ephraimite 
could frame to pronounce this very word right, whence 
“so many died, 

Without reprieve adjudg’d to death 
For want of well pronouncing shiJbhoUth^^ 

Sanison Agonistes* 


But if the anthropologist has no time to take heed of these 
things, he should at least understand that they possess no slight 
racial value. Phonesis, now recognised as the true basis of all 
philological studies, “belongs almost exclusively to the physio- 


logical characters of race*.” 

In any case the evolutionist, who regards articulate speech as 
a natural phenomenon, will not hesitate to recognise 
its value in ethnological studies. The faculty itself, 
proper to all the Hominidae, and to them only,' 
would alone suffice to separate them as a distinct family from the 
other anthropoids. As soon as the term oMtis drops out of 
Haeckel’s definition of man’s precursor, we get the homo friniu 
genius himself, the origin of the human race being coincident with 


Value of lan- 
guage to the 
ethnologist. 


1 Ethnolegi^ehe Bemerkungm Uber Papuas Ar Maclay KusU^ quoted by 
J. C. Gallon, NaHtrst Jan. i, x8So* 

* T. de Lacouperie, Aeademyi Sept. 4, i 885 , p* 156. Prof. H. Schuchardt 
goes further, and boldly asserts that “there is no more difference between 
biology and philology than between biology and chemistry” {LitmUurblattfilr 
Gir* u. Pem, PAi/e&fgu, 1899); this also on physiological grounds. 
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that of speech. “ If it is language that constitutes man, then our 
first progenitors were not real human beings, and did not become 
such till language was formed in virtue of the development of the 
brain and of the organs of speech ” (Schleicher). 

For the evolutionist, who necessarily traces man back to a 
speechless precursor, speech is a function which perfects itself 
hand in hand with the growth of the organ (p. 41). Hence the 
faculty starts from a germ, and its history is one of continuous 
upward evolution from slowly accumulating crude utterances. 
Such utterances, vague at first in sound and sense, 
are to be regarded as the imperfect expression of 
inward emotion and feelings, of outward things and 
actions, differing from the accompanying gesture-language only in 
this, that the one appeals to the sense of vision, the other to that of 
hearing. Primitive man, always a social being congregating in 
family groups, expressed his thoughts by speech and gesture, and 
as speech expanded with the infinite capabilities of the vocal 
organs, gesture fell more and more into abeyance, now surviving 
only amongst the lower and some of the more emotional higher 
races (American aborigines, Neapolitans). 

The first utterances, like those of the higher apes, were doubt- 
less mere jabberings^ scarcely more distinct and varied than the 
present language of man’s companion, the dog, who, a howler in 
the wild state, has learnt in domesticity to bark diversely, to 
yell, yelp, growl, snarl, whine, whimper, moan, or bay**. So with 

^ Prof, R. L. Gamer’s recent experiments have not convinced us that 
** monkeys talk, the power of expression being commensurate with that of 
thought.” This is the error into which Max Muiicr and other Hegelians have 
fallen. Thought (reason) and language are not convertible terms, and it is 
conceivable that even the homo alalus might have arrived at a considerable 
degree of culture by the aid of gesture language, ejaculations, an upright 
position and sixscialised hands and feel. In any case a varying range of thought 
cannot be denied to the speechless ape and other dumb creatures* Man docs 
not speak because he thinks. He speaks because the mouth and larynx com- 
municate with the third frontal convention of the brain. This material con- 
nection is the immediate cause of articulate speech ” (Andr£ Le£bre, Kme mid 
Langttogo, 1894, p. 3). 

^ ** La domestication supprime les inquietudes de la faim, et donne cles 
loisirs au syst^me nerveux. L’idcation augmente, et s*exteriorise par une 
modification de I’appareil phoneteur ’* (lloux^, /er. dU p« 135). 
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our pliocene precursor’s cry, which is rightly regarded by Andrd 
Leftvre as ‘‘the undoubted embryo of speech^” With the growing 
needs of society it could not fail to develop by various processes — 
mimesis, reduplication, repetition, stress, prolongation of vocalic 
sound* — sufident raw material for the constitution of the inorganic 
or first phase of human speech, which may well have been readied 
in eolithic times. At least the Tasmanian, practically at the 
eolithic stage of culture, spoke a tolerably developed language, 
which had fully passed beyond the inorganic^ to the early organic^ 
phase. 

That this marvellous evolution occurred more than once in a 
few independent centres is conceivable, but improbable, and it has 
been seen in Chap. vn. that the existence of radically distinct stock 
languages is no argument for a multiple origin of human speech. 
All the conditions seem best accounted for by the assumption of a 
single centre of evolution, coinddent in time and place with the 
evolution of man himself. The faculty once acquired would thus 
have accompanied man in all his migrations over the globe; it 
was never lost, and all members of the family, however debased, 
are found in full possession of this priceless heirloom. Had the 
faculty risen independently in several centres, this need not, pro- 
bably would not, have been the case. Some tribes, migrating 
from the common centre to unfavourable regions, or surrounded 
by unfavourable conditions of existence, might well have remained 

^ Op* tU, p. 32. 

^ Rival schools have advocated now one now another of these processes, 
which have thus been brought into ridicule and stigmatised as the ** bow-wow,** 
the “pooh-pooh ” or other theories. But all have in varying proportions con- 
tributed towards the formation of language, and some (reduplication) have 
entered into the very structure of the highest forms of spee(^. The past tenses 
of all our English “ strong verbs ” arc due to reduplication. 

^ These terms are here used merely in the sense of eokermt^ incoJicrmt; 
organised^ tmorganisid^ and not as used by A. W. Schl^el and the host of 
German metaphysical philologists, whp, despite Pott’s protests, still peisist in 
speaking of language as, not merely figuratively, but actually an organism, a 
concrete substance existing, growing, flourishing and decaying independently 
of the human organism. Articulate speech should rather be likened to the 
notes emitted by musical instruments of varying degrees of perfection. Heyse 
(quoted by Sayce) colls language “ the music of the soul,” though in a sense 
different ^m that here implied. 
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speechless, or the faculty might have been arrested at various low 
stages of the inorganic phase. But no such speechless or semi- 
speechless tribes have ever been discovered, so that the universal 
diSiision of the faculty is itself an argument in &vour of its dis- 
persion from a single centre. Or let us suppose hundreds of 
speechless groups scattered over the primaeval woodlands. The 
odds are that some of them will remain in that state, for evolu- 
tion, even granting the eondiito situ qtiA tuti, is not a necessity. 
Nowhere are the conditions more favourable for wheat-growing 
than in California ; yet not an ear ever ripened in that region till 
the seed was planted by the discoverers. Moglickkeif, say the 
Germans, ist nUkt Noiwetidigkeit. 

But it may be argued that the alaloi may have existed, but 
were either killed off by the speaking tribes, better 
equipped for the struggle, or else learned to speak ‘ 

from them. But if killed off, we are not concerned ^"‘y**™***- 
with them, any more than with the Homo alalus himself, common 
precursor of the assumed speechless and speaking tribes. That 
they could not have learnt to speak is obvious from the fact that 
the faculty, as explained, is of slow growth, its development going 
on simultaneously with that of the vocal organs. 

Again it may be urged that languages differ spediically and even 
generically from one another ; hence must have had independent 
centres of origin. This point has been referred to in Chap, vilj 
but as it is the source of endless misconceptions in ethnology, it 
will be desirable here to dispose of it once for all. In his assumed 
speechless precursor man has physically a real starting point. 
From that precursor he ascends cBrectly, and owing to die per- 
sistence of physical characters has, relatively speaking, diverged 
litde from that prototype. But with language the case is entiioly 
different. Its startmg-point was not, and could not be a fully 
developed prototype, but only a germ, that is, sudi s • ch of 
inarticulate utterances as may have been inherited 
from the precursor. Physically man goes back “““tswwtti. 
throu^ imperceptible transitions to the lower animal scries; 
linguistically he goes back no ferther than the Homo alalus. Hence 
spee^, as compared with physique, is an entirely new feature of 
relatively recent growth. Now all new features are at first incon- 
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stant, pliable, unstable, until permanently fixed. Compare the 
tendency of new varieties of the pigeon or geranium to sport and 
revert. Renan well remarks that linguistic families apparently 
isolated could have had fruitful contacts at times when they were 
still capable of being re-cast. In speaking of languages, we can- 
not too carefully distinguish the embryonic state, during which 
accidents harmless in riper age may have had vital consequences, 
from the perfect state, when they are fixed, as it were, in a definite 
moulds” 

It was during this “embryonic state,” which is here called the 
inorganic phasiy that, as the stuttering groups spread 
uSSbie.*'*”* abroad from a common centre, their speech, such 
as it was, rapidly diverged, and broke readily into 
numerous varieties. Then these varieties, following each its 
inward bent, gradually acquired greater consistency and firmness. 
They grew from varieties into species and genera, while the speakers 
have continued to remain mere physical varieties to the present 
time. Hence it is that within the same physical group, the Caucasic, 
for instance, we find several linguistic groups differing generically 
(Aryan, Semitic, Georgian, Chechens, Basque &c). This pheno- 
menon, which has been the cause of such wonder and of so many 
delusions, thus appears simple enough, and indeed inevitable, 
when we but reflect that, cateris paribus^ linguistic change far more 
rapidly than physical types. But these changes have been in 
progress since pleistocene times, when the groups of speaking 
Hominid® were already spread over the face of the globe. Con- 
sequently the divergence is now too great to trace the linguistic 
groups back to their primordial inorganic condition. A primordial 
organic condition could never have existed for all the Hominid®, 
who carried with them from the centre of dispersion nothing but 
a common stock of incoherent utterances. It follows that a 
common language of organic type is a chim®ra which will always 
elude the grasp of linguistic monogenists. 

Hence also another curious result, of paramount importance in 
the study of linguistic and ethnical groups. The human groups, 
being mere varieties, all amalgamate with each other; but the 

1 l^Qrigim des langues^ p. sra. 
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linguistic groups, forming species and genera, never amalgamate, 
but on the contrary are mutually repellent There is no such 
phenomenon as linguistic miscegenation, no change of inner 
structure by any amount of contact, but only word-borrowing, and 
the words so borrowed have all to conform to the genius of the 
languages into which they are accepted. There are many mixed 
races; indeed, as seen, all races are mixed ; but there are no mixed 
languages, that is, mixed in the sense here explained. 

The so-called jargons — Chintik, Pigeon-English, the lan^ages.** 

“ Slavo-Deutsches ” and “ Slavo-Italisches ” of Prof. 

SchuchardtS and so on, are not mixed languages, but rather mixed 
vocabularies with little trace of the grammatical forms of the 
idioms from which the words are brought together and gradually 
organised on a fresh basis. An attempt has been made by 
Mr J. C. Clough to prove the existence of mixed languages in 
a “prize essay” which rather proves their non-existence. The 
writer relies mainly on sound and vocabulary, which are not in 
dispute, while his references to grammar are highly uncritical*^. 
English, if any, might be called a mixed language ; but its grammar 
is purely Teutonic, and while it has embodied thousands of Latin 
and French words, it has not embodied a single Latin or French 
grammatical form. So with Hindustani, Persian, Turkish, and all 
the other so-called “ mixed languages,” none of which are mixed 
in their inner mechanism. “ Never has the grammatical structure 
of a language accommodated itself to a new one, but rather the 
whole language has disappeared, and has l)ecn supplanted by the 
new one; for such a change in the structure of a language would 
presuppose a transformation of ideas and the mode of con- 
necting the elements of thought, which we deem next to im- 
possible*.” 


^ Gratz, X885. 

> The ExUtenee of Mixed lan^iaf(cs^ &c., 1876. Ihe uncritical character 
of this essay appears from such statements oh that at p* 7, where the Romance 
tongues Qfre stated to have been ** once nothing more than jargons of various 
Gothic and Latin dialects*’; that English Grammar **has liecome Romance in 
spirit*’ (p. 95) ; and that the trans|>Qhed Hindustani form jdif mard ki for itutrd 
kijtUi is “according to the Persian order” fp. 18). 

^ Waitz, ep* du p. 948. 
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From tbis “ kakogenesis ” of speech, taken m connection with 
the “eugenesis’* of races, there follow some im- 
vidueS2peech portant inferences. Arguing from the universal 
as a Racial miscegenation in Hungary, Schwiker concludes that 
” * << spe^ remains the most conspicuous distinctive 

indication of European affinities^” De Quatrefages points out 
that “ had it not been for their special language no one would 
have hesitated to consider the Basques as belonging to the same 
family as other southern Europeans*.” Sayce also observes that 
“ the physiological races of the modem world are far more mixed 
than the languages they speak; the physiologist has much more 
difficulty in distinguishing his races than has the glottologist in dis- 
tinguishing his families of speech®.” Thus we have in Europe 
mixed Keltiberian peoples, but no mixed Keltiberian languages ; 
Finno-Slavs, Slavo-Teutons, Kelto-Teutons, but no Finno-Slav, 
Slavo-Teutonic or Kelto-Teutonic tongues. The inferior, and 
sometimes even the superior races, have in all cases abandoned 
their mother tongue, while adopting, without seriously modifying, 
that of the conquerors or conquered, as the case may be. Within 
two generations the victorious Northmen of the Seine valley forgot 
their Norse speech and adopted the Romance of their Gallic sub- 
jects. These Gauls themselves had, on the other hand, previously 
changed their old Keltic speech for the Latin of their Roman 
masters. In this region of Northern France there have thus arisen 
racial complexities of all sorts, but never any permanent linguistic 
confusion, one language simply displacing another without pro- 
ducing any hybrid forms of speech, which, if they exist at all, are 
certainly the rarest of philological phenomena. The Basques of 
Navarra are at present slowly giving up their old Escuara tongue 
for Spanish, but they do not blend the two into some new Hispano- 
Basque variety. So with the Prucri, or “Old Prussians “ of 
Lithuaiuan speech, the nearly extinct Wendish Polabs, the Ugric 
Bulgarians, many Permian Finns, Kelts of Cumberland, Cornwall, 
and Ireland, all or most of whom have been assimilated in speech 
to the surrounding Slav and Teutonic populations. The same 

^ StaHsHk dis Kdmgrdchs XJngam^ Stuttgart, 1877, p. 148. 

* Th§ Humutn Sfecus, 1879, p. 434. 

* Sek^ Language^ x. p. $66. 
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process is at present going on amongst the Finnish Vepses of Lakes 
Onega and Ladoga, who are becoming rapidly Russified in speech 
while retaining their distinctive physical features*.” 

This important subject may be further illustrated by 
the subjoined table of some of the chief European speaking un- 
peoples, showing that all belong ethnically to mixed 
groups, but linguistically to unmixed families : — 


Idnguisiic 


Peoples. 

Ethnical Group. 

Family. 

English; Scotch 

Kelto-Teutonic 

Teutonic 

Cornish 

Siluro-Kelto-Teutonic 

Teutonic 

Welsh 

>9 99 99 

Keltic 

Irish (West) 

99 99 99 

Keltic 

French 

Ibero-Kelto-Teutonic 

Italic 

Spaniards 

Ibero-Keltic 

Italic 

Germans 

Slavo-Kelto-Teutonic 

Teutonic 

Bohemians 

Kelto-Teuto-Slavonic 

Slavonic 

Russians (many) 

Finno-SIavonic 

Slavonic 

Bulgarians 

Ugro-Slavonic 

Slavonic 

Hungarians (Magyars) 

Ugro-Teuto-Slavonic 

Finnic 

Prussians (East) 

Lctto-Teuto-SIavonic 

Teutonic 

Rumanians 

Italo-SIavo-Illyric 

Italic 

Italians 

Liguro-Kelto-ltalic 

Italic. 


Here we have no compound terms, i.e. mixed elements, in the 
linguistic column, while in the ethnical all the terms are compound. 
Moreover, there is no doubt at all as to the linguistic terms, whereas 
the ethnical are largely conjectural, or merely symbols (Silurian, 
for instance) of unknown elements. It is this consideration that 
to some extent justihos the remark of Waita that for the classifi- 
cation of mankind philological research has given much more 
certain and harmonious results than the physical study of man®.” 
But a little reflection will show that too blind a trust in philology 
may lead to as erroneous results as too blind a trust in craniology 

^ “ Les Vepses disporoissent en prenant la langue russe, mais ils se con- 
servent fort bien ou point de vue anthroi^olr^ique ” (Ch. de Ujfalvy, Btd, d, L 
Soe, de Gkfgr, Paris, 1877, p ^so). 

^ An^hropelogii der part x. sect. 5. 
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or in other physical characters. A language, for instance, may in 
the struggle for existence get killed off, although the people 
speaking it may escape the same fate. Countless 
Table of instances may have occurred in past ages, many 
?^^he«***** have occurred within the historic period, of such 
’ liogaistic shiftings. Subjoined are a few instances 
of communities which are known to have dianged 
their languages in comparatively recent times : — 


People, 

Original Speech, 

Present Speech. 

Comish 

Keltic 

Teutonic 

Irish (many) 

Keltic 

Teutonic 

East Prussians 

Lithuanian 

Teutonic 

Bulgarians 

Ugrian 

Slavonic 

Bashkirs 

Finnic 

Turki 

Gauls 

Keltic 

Italic 

Normans 

Teutonic 

Italic 

Etruscans 

Non-Italic (?) 

Italic 

Hazaras; Aimaks 
Folabs (most) 

Mongolic 

Persian 

Slavonic 

Teutonic 

Burgundians, \ 

Franks, Lombards; 

Teutonic 

Italic 

Permians (many) 

Finnic 

Slavonic 

Basques of Vitoria 

Iberic 

Italic 

Bretons (many) 

Keltic 

ItaUc 

Talaings (many) 

Mon 

Burmese 

Ahoms 

Shan 

Assamese 

Samangs (many) 

Negrito 

Malay 

Griquas (many) 

Hottentot 

Dutch 

Negroes of America 

Bantu ) » 
YorubaJ 

pTeutonic 

titalic 

Negroes of Madagascar 

Bantu 

Malagasy. 


On the other hand cases may arise of the reverse process, that 
is, of peoples gradually changing their physical lype, while retain- 
ing their original speech. Such instances would not affect the 
truth of the general statement that physique is more persistent 
than language^ because the change would be mainly due to mis- 
emanation, a most potent factor in modifying physical, but, as 
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seen, powerless to modify linguistic types. The change in 

question would be likely to occur when conquering or intruding 

races find themselves strong enough to maintain 

their political and social supremacy, but numerically Table of 

too weak to prevent fusion and assimilation with 

the subject peoples. Subjoined are some of the ha* changed, 

. their speech 

most conspicuous instances, for which there is either persisting, 
linguistic or direct historical evidence : — 


Race. 

Original Type. 

Present Type. 

Speech 

(unchanged). 

Western Turks 

Mongolic 

Caucasic 

Mongolic 

Magyars 

Mongolic 

Caiicasic 

Mongolic 

Finns (many) 

Mongolic 

Caucasic 

Mongolic 

Basques 

Non-Aryan 

Aryan 

Non-Aryan 

Berbers (many) 

Hamitic 

Semitic 

Hamitic 

Abyssinians (some) Semitic 

Negroid 

Semitic 

Tibus (some) 

Hamitic 

Negroid 

Hamitic (?) 

Germans of) 
Caucasus / 

Teutonic 

Georgian 

Teutonic, 


The last instance is most remarkable, and well deserves the 
consideration of those anthropologists who attach but little im- 
portance to the influence of the environment, and still less to 
the value of speech as an aid to the ethnologist. The Germans 
in question, a few hundred Wurtembergers, who settled (1816) at 
Yelisavethpol near Tiflis, had originally fair or red hair, light or 
blue eyes and broad coarse features. In the first generation brown 
hair and black eyes began to appear, in the second black eyes and 
hair became the rule, while the face ac<iuired a noble ov^ form, 
and these changes were due entirely to the surroundings, no 
instance of crossings with Georgian natives being on record. At 
the same time these transformed Wurtemburgers continue to speak 
their German mother-tongue uninfluenced by the local dialects ^ 

^ II ^laratt que <lans I’cspace do dcu\ generations les colons buai)es onl 
change physiquement (rune inanicrc romanjuable sous rinfluence du milieu. 
Quoiqu’il n'y ait point cu de croisement entre eux «t lenrs voisins, la plupart 
ont maintenant la chcvciure foncec, Ich yeux noirh, la figure ovale et rdguliere, 
la taille eldgante ct sonple. Xls nc rebseinblcnt plus k leurs cousins restes dans 
la mere-patric** (Reclus vt. p. 995). 
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From these tables, establishing an apparent antagonism 
Hence between speech and race, it follows that, as Prof, 
speech and Sayce rightly remarks, ‘‘philology and ethnology 
^rhbiVtenns. Convertible terms But this writer goes 

too far, much too far, when he adds that “identity 
or relationship of language can prove nothing more than social 
contact.... Language is an aid to the historian, not to the ethno- 
logist.... Language in short was not created until the several 
types of race had been fully fixed and determined. The 
xanthochroid and the melanochroid, the white albino and the 
American copperskin existed with their features already fixed and 
enduring before the first community evolved the infantile language 
of mankind ” (id.). Prof. Max Muller cannot approve of this 
view, because it summarily disposes of his contention that speech 
and reason are one. It is not to be supposed that groups of 
speechless Hominidse could become highly specialised as Jlomo 
Cmicaskiis (“xanthochroid and melanochroid”), Homo Americanus 
&c., without a liberal endowment of reason*, which would thus 
have existed for ages without the faculty of speech. 

But the view must be rejected on other grounds, and the last 
highly gratuitous assertion has in fact already been disposed of 
(pp. 196-7). The statement that language proves 
ofSnVgreat contact Only and is no aid to the ethnologist, 

aid in deter- implies a fundamental misconception of the correla- 

Muieme^ts!" tion of speech to race. Cases may and do arise, 
where language will infallibly prove the presence 
of distinct ethnical elements, which, but for it, would never 
have even been suspected, much less determined. In Europe a 
case in point are the Basques, shown by their speech to be at 
least partly descended from a pre-Aryan or a non-Aryan race, 
which has elsewhere apparently disappeared, but which has far 
more probably become amalgamated with the intruding Aryan 
peoples. Thus from the Basque language we learn to be cautious 
^ Seknci of Ijingmgc^ II, p. 317. 

^ It would need, for instance, a considerable degree of intelligence for the 
speechless successors of Horn neafiderthalensis (still of somewhat Simian type) 
to build the neolithic monuments of Mauritania, Biittany and Britain, or even 
to fashion the delicate pakioliths of the Solutrian ]x*riod. Ethnological specu- 
lation cannot be safely indulged in from the subjective standpoint 
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speaking of the peoples of West Europe as of “pure Aryan 
)cL” Moreover, if the late G. von der Gabelenz be right, the 
isque language, connected by him with the Berber, supplies the 
le to the identification of the non- Aryan element, which would 
us appear to be African Hamite'. So with the Finns, whose 
ralo-Altaic speech reveals the Mongolic ethnical element, which 
>uid otherwise be only suspected in their physical constitution; 
id so with the Mag)^, in whom but for their Finno-Tatar 
iom that element would not be suspected at all, so “Aiyanised” 
e they. A Malay element in the Negroid peoples of Mada- 
iscar is placed beyond doubt by their Malayo-Folynesian 
alects. Or are we to suppose that, by crossing from the 
ainland to the neighbouring island, the Mozambique Bantus 
>rgot their mother-tongue, and b^an to speak Malay somehow 
afied with the trade-winds firom Malaysia across the Indian 
'cean to Madagascar? Language used with judgment is thus 
ten to be a great aid to the ethnologist in determining racial 
finities, and in solving many anthropological difficulties. 

It would even appear that the great divisions of speech corre- 
3ond, at least to a limited extent, with the great rhemorpho- 
ivisions of mankind. Languages are by most loeieai orders 
hilologists grouped according to their morpho- 
>gical structure in .four main classes or orders, which are distri- 
uted amongst the main branches of the human family as 
nder : — 


AOOLXJTINATIKO: 


( Most Negroid peoples. 

All Mongols, Tatars, and Finns. 
Malays and Polynesians. 

Some Caucasic peoples. 
PoLysYMTHBTic : Most American Aborigmes. 
iNFLKcrmo : Most Caucasic peoples. 

IsoiATiNO : Indo-Chinese and Tibetans. 


Here it will be noticed that the last three answer fairly well to 
0 many distinct sections of mankind, while the first alone com- 
>nses several dififerent groups, the reason being because aggluti- 
lation itself is not of one kind, as is often supposed, but of many 
^ JXt tUs BtuHsehm wit dm Berbtr^^thm ffwd-Afiikas 

Brunswick, 1894. 
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types. All four belong to the organic phase of speech, from which 
it follows that all known tongues, having in prehistoric times passed 
through the inorganic state, have, so to say, already completed 
their natural evolution, at least to the same extent that the 
Hominidse themselves have completed their natural evolution. It 
is commonly assumed by philologists that for language this 
evolution consists of passing successively through the lower to the 
higher of the above specified morphological states, the isolating 
and inflecting being taken as respectively the two extremes, in 
the ascending order, of this assumed linguistic gamut. Opinions 
vary greatly as to how the complete process is accomplished, and 
owing to the difficulties involved in the application of this cut and 
. dry theory, its correctness has in recent years been 

Old viewft . , . , ^ . 

ofiinguistic senously questioned. But most philologists have 
growth. recently accepted the views of Grimm and 

Schleicher, according to which the inflecting state was reached 
through the agglutinating from the isolating, this last consisting of 
detached “roots,” such as those yielded by the analysis of the 
Aryan tongues. These roots being monosyllables, it was naturally 
inferred that the Indo-Chinese family, consisting also mainly of 
monosyllables, must represent the most primitive condition of 

Monosyiia- human speech. Thus were established two fallacies, 
torbutthe** primaeval speech consisted of a mono- 

last stage %f syllabic root-language, the other that Indo-Chinese 
growth. jg g^jjj primitive state. The first fallacy is 

now exploded, and it is generally understood that monosyllabism 
is not a necessary condition of primitive speech, Sayce amongst 
others holding that, on the contrary, the sentence was the necessary 
starting-point. Rightly understood, this position is impregnable, 
for the object of speech must always have been to communicate 
thought, and the definition of the sentence is, not a number of 
abstractions called roots thrown together anyhow, but a number of 
terms so arranged as to convey a concept, to communicate thought. 
But this may be done by a single ejaculation such as hmh / or 
wkisil and the first sentences could not have been much more 
complicated than such utterances, the full meaning being, where 
necessary, eked out with the aid of gesture language, as still in 
Grebo (West Coast of Africa) and some other savage tongues. 
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‘‘This complex of sound and gesture... was the earliest sentence*/* 
in which the question of monosyllabism does not enter. 

The second fallacy still persists, and most philologists continue 
to regard the Indo-Chinese languages as in a 
primitive state of monosyllabism from which they mono- 

f J . 1 , ; syllabic lan- 

have never emerged. Yet their onginal polysyl- guages ongi. 
labic character, already dimly seen by Edkins and uw?. *****^*^^" 
de Rosny, has now been placed beyond doubt by 
the researches of the late Terrien de Lacouperie. Edkins was 
able to trace /a, great, back to a fuller form dap; yi^ one, to tit, 
tsie through tsit to tsik^ a joint, and so on®. But de Lacouperie 
went further, and recovered not merely monosyllabic but trisyllabic 
forms, such as tadaka, to doubt, now worn down to i\ This view 
is accepted by Mr Robert K. Douglas, one of the first living Sino- 
logists, who writes ; “ I quite agree with the opinion expressed by 
the late Dr T. de Lacouperie, that the present monosyllabism of 
Chinese, instead of being evidence in support of the theory that in 
their earliest stage all languages were monosyllabic, is another 
proof of the existence of phonetic decay in this Chinese the 
and in other tongues. When we trace back Chinese result PhV 
to its earliest recognised form in Akkadian, we sec 
unmistakable evidence of the same kind of phonetic decay. Thus : 


Akkadian. 

Chinese. 

Enstish. 

Gush-kin 

Kin 

Gold 

Ukush 

Kut, Kwa 

Gourd 

Kur-fi 

Ki 

A fowl 

Inim 

Nien, Nim 

To recite 

Gaishan 

Shan 

Mountain 

Billudu 

Lut, Lii 

A statute 

Guk-kal 

Ku 

A sheep 

Guk-kud 

Kit, Kie 

A wether 

Ukkin 

Kien 

All 

Dim-menna 

MSn, W£n 

Inscription*.' 


^ Sayce, op at. i. p. 116. 

® Introduction to the Study 0/ the Chinese CharaeUrs^ 1876. 

8 Note communicated to A. H. Keane, and published in his Am {Stanford 
Series), 1883, p. 700. 

^ MS. note communicated to A. H. Keane, Oct. 39, 1894. The Akkadian 
words supplied by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 
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But the same process had already made considerable ravages 
thousands of years ago in Akkadian itself, in which the monosyllable 
gij for instance, has been traced by Mr T. G. Pinches to twelve 
originally distinct words, such as root, gin, seed, gtg, night, 
gme, like, gi-num, fire, gin, shekel,^, one*. Similar tendencies 
are at work in other groups, such as Tibetan, Danish, English 
(most monosyllabic of all Aryan tongues), Otomi of Mexico, and 
especially Yoruba, Tshi, Ewe, and other allied idioms of Upper 
Guinea, where, as in Indo-China, the numerous homophones re- 
presenting originally distinct terms are now distinguished by their 
different tones. 

Monosyllabism is thus shown to be, not the first but the last 

The Aryan evolution of human speech, and the 

Root Theory numerous theories based by Bopp, Schleicher and 
exploded. Others on the assumed original monosyllabic state 
of the “Aryan roots ’’ all fall to the ground. All the facts tend to 
the conclusion that primitive speech was not monosyllabic or 
isolated, but on the contrary imolved, after it had passed the 
inorganic phase, and it may be regarded as certain that at no time 
did man ever speak in “ monosyllabic roots.” A root is a pure 
abstraction, the residuum of a term stripped of its formative 
elements, comparable to the atom of physicists, not exactly a 
fiction, but an ultimate particle of matter, which eludes the 
keenest analysis, and which has no independent existence in the 
cosmos. But as the atom unites with one or more atoms to form 
the molecule, so the root unites with one or more roots to form the 
sentence, the unit of speech. The combination, however, is much 
closer in the physical than in the linguistic order; hence the che« 
mical union of parts in the molecule is represented by the much 
looser agglutinative process, which is thus seen to constitute the 
first stage in the organic condition of speech. Roots, therefore, 
whether mono- or polysyllabic, must be relegated with the atom to 
the ante-cosmos, and agglutination of some form taken as the 
primaiy condition, the first morphological state of all organic 
languages, which either remain in that state, or else pass on to 
the three other above specified morphological orders. 

I OhservaHmis m the Early Languages c/ Mmpoiamia, t>aper read before 
the R. Asiat. See*, March 17, 1886. 
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The character of the several orders is determined by the way in 
which the relational combine with the notional 
elements. The relational were themselves doubtless 
originally notional, as it is almost impossible to imagine the 
deliberate invention, except perhaps later by analogy, of meaning- 
less particles, such as the Turkish mak^ lar, me, or the Aryan 
in, un, ab, ex, introduced for the purpose of expressing in combi- 
nation the various relations of the notional words. But these 
particles were unsuited to enter into true combination until they 
had gradually ceased to become notional, and until they 
had at the same time been reduced by phonetic decay to con- 
venient adaptive forms. When they are merely tacked or glued, 
as It were, on to the notional words, language enters the a^luti- 
nating, Le. the first strictly morphological state, of which there are 
divers kinds and grades, according to the various ways and 
degrees of combination. But, in general, the true test of agglu- 
tination is the power of the particles to become detached and 
shift their places in the combined form, as when ly in the English 
word manly makes room for ful in man^Uy] so the Turkish 
sev-mek, sev-tl-mek, sev-il-me-mek, &c., and the Assamese manuh- 
bUah~ar, ofdhe^men (plural bilak inserted between noun manuh 
and its gen. case-ending or), A vast number of languages are of 
this agglutinating order, from which all the others have emerged in 
diverse directions S although this evolution of speech has been 
denied by Sayce and some other reactionists against the old 
theory of root origin. Thus Sayce speaks of “the magical frontier 
between flection and agglutination,” which can never be “cleared,” 
“since to pass from agglutination to inflexion is to revolutionise 
the whole system of thought and language and the 
basis on which it rests, and to break with the past jojcaiorderi," 
psychological history and tendencies of a speech,” tranaxtxoaai 
\ib, I. p. 131). Nevertheless this break with the Srowilh.” 
past has been made, and as Prof. Jespersen shrewdly 
remarks, “revolutions do take place in the world of languages, 

1 “So fer as venfied facts in linguistic history go, all outward devices of 
derivation and accidence grew out of agglutination, that is, by adding originally 
independent [notional] words” (G. v. d. Gabelentz, die Sprachwissenschaft^ 
1891, p. 189) 

K. 
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tvm if they take more time than it takes the French to change 
their constitutions. If a thousand years suffice to change a type 
of speech like that of King Alfred into the totally different one oi 
Queen Victoria, then the much longer period which pateontoiogists 
and zoologists accord to mankind on this earth could work still 
greater wonders.... Sayce stands, with regard to the.se three or four 
types of speech, in much the same attitude which naturalists kept 
with regard to the notion of ‘species’ before Dar^vin came*.’* It 
is argued that the transition from a significative term to a forma- 
tive element is an unknown, or at least an extremely rare 
phenomenon, because but few particles in current languages have 
lieen traced back to notional %vor(ls, so that most of them must 
1 le accepted as * ‘ meaningless affixes ” from the first Not so ! This 
is rather a case in which it may safely be argued from the few to 
the many, for the process, so far from being a “rare {ihenomenon,** 
Inflection normal in most languages, though arrested by 

revert! to various causes in cultivated idioms. The above 
Aggiutinntion. English and Assamese show that 

reversions may take place from inflection to agglutination, which 
in fact is a general tendency amongst the ( laurian (XeO'Sanskritir) 
tongues of India, ami also to a less extent in Italian and other Neo- 
Latin tongues, 'rims Italian incorporates both direct and indirect 
pronominal object, as in iUt^myrnUo give-to-me it (sing,); M/A*- 
meh givedo-me it (plur.); dmdo-me h giving-to me it (pres, 
part.). In the same way the ^rhole of the Hindi conjugation 
except a solitary tense (the sc» calks! “aorist”) has become par* 
ticipial with ^endtr and mnnber but no ptrsm^ ns in ho many 

* /« \u 

3 Amirdtng to Liitlwig’s theory ,’' ah Honn ah the n*t.HnttiiH of 

words to each other in the sentence g«it to he underhOwMi, **}fre*exisn»g siif* 
no (louin flo.*tting ahout in etrcuniAmhient H|iace« were set apAn >** 
determine them. Thus the (Sreekn eaptiircH) the Mtflix <r, which in ir6^nr ec 
and (reflwe) han ito grnniniatien) meaning, Imt which came lo KyntiKo 

list the nfim. pi. in vMct and the am! item. Hingiilar in /reirtt, lieing thus made 
to do duty for the plural in ntiunx and the singular in vcrlia. Thus aiMi we ate 
imek in the ohl dayn, when H|)ecch wan regarilcti an an elaUiraiiim of the 
consciout will, insteatl being the result of unecmNciou! cerehtalton acting 
through the vocal tirgani, as it ha<f prevtoudy acted through the facial muscles, 
nay, in the miocene precursor. 
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agglutinating systems. Similarly vernacular Bengali is now mainly 
agglutinating, forming nominal cases, number, and gender by 
juxtaposed nouns, the case-endings themselves being the same for 
singular and plural, while conjugation is effected by verbal nouns, 
or participles and auxiliaries. ^‘In a word the whole language 
tends to become reduced to nouns, joined together to express 
declension and conjugation What is happening so generally 
during the process of disintegration (synthesis to analysis) must 
have taken place universally during the process of integration in 
the pre-inflecting agglutinative stage of linguistic evolution. 

From that stage language developed, according to its different 
initial tendencies, in various directions towards 
complete decomposition, as in the above-described 
isolating state of the Indo-Chinese group ; partial into inflection 
decomposition, as in the particle languages of the 
Malayo-Polynesian group ; polysynthesis, as in 
most of the American groups ; and synthesis, as in the inflecting 
Aryan, Semitic and Hamitic groups. PefysynihesiSf regarded by 
some philologists as a primitive condition of speech, is on the 
contrary the outcome of great phonetic corruption, syncope and 
clipping of words and particles, which become so fu.sed together 
that the sentence often tends to assume the aspect of a single 
composite term. Its involved character has no doubt been 
greatly exaggerated by Duponceau* who introduced the word 
“ polysynthetic, describing it as a process by which the greatest 
number of ideas are comprised in the least number of words. 
But the fact remains that in Iroquoian and other 
languages of this type “the stem of a verb or adjee- theiitSfffert 
live may be combined with the stem of a noun®” j Ag^“tina5on. 
and thus arises practically unlimited participial con- 
jugation, which is the c.ssentially distinguishing feature of polysyn- 
thesis, as compared with all other incorporating systems, Uastiuc, 

* Ch. Johnston, Paper read at the Oriental Canitrese^ Sept. i8yj. Seu also 
Asiaiie Qnarterfy Review for July 1892, 

® Mlmoire snr le systtme ftrammatUal de piel^ues nations indiennes de 
PAmlri^ne du Nord^ ami in other writings. 

* J. N. B. Hewitt, Polysynthesis in the Itostf^uafys of ths American Indian v, 
in The American Anthropologist, Oct. 1S93, p, 
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for instance, the most highly agglutinating tongue in the 
World, may run the changes through such a form as 
Aim, stopping short at the direct and indirect pronominal oitjects 
I mt lro(]uoian introduees the noun as well, and inflects 
book-to-him ; and as the pronominal elements are few, the nomina. 
innumerable, it is at once seen that agglutination and polysynthusis 
differ not merely in degree, as is often assumed, Imt also in kind. 
Fusion by syncoi>e, hmvever, which Ls only one asinu't (ff poly, 
synthesis, is a common phenomenon, as seen in the English 
km'pvrth - half.|ienny*worth ; the Mexican tfo-taUe teotl-calU = 
fiOdV House (temple); the Vei (W. Coast of Africa; HkAmimftftvuye 
n-kumu ih-Ih; a fo wil-ye f I-tcll-you-this ; the Ristitie arkttme=s 
ardi'hiime .shcepdittle - lamb ; the Spanish kUatfio ■ hijo 
son-or>8ontcbody - noble ; the French (as pronounced) kekcl‘xya a 
qu’est-ce quo e'est que cela, and so on, Unt what is more or less 
exceirtional elsewhere is normal in polysynthesis, which is thus 
seen to represent a very advanced state of development, in fact 
standing in this res{)ect on the same level as inflection. In the 
NMurtof inflecting (synthetic) order, as represented by the 
Infleeiten. Aryan group, the so-called “monosyllabic root" 
is assumed to develop a “stem" (I,at. am, am-ai, with whicli are 
fused one, two or more relational particles, so as to form one 
insi.-]Ktrnbte comimuml, such as the \M. am a b'U ut a r, Hlu-re the 
cohesion is c»mi*tete, and not loose, as in Turkish (see ahote). 

'faking the more or less articulate cry as the st.*trliiig>|Niiitt, the 
various morphological orders of speech would thus a}t|ic.-ir to have 
been evolvetl from a primitive inorganic condition, 
through various ly|H;s of agglutination, to 
synthesis, inflection anti isoLitioit, .is in the suh- 
jtnned diagram : 


DIagnm of 
tinguiftik 
evolttiion* 







Asvawtii .l/igluhuiitititi 








hfditUOkH 


This genesis of s]K'ech explains the reason why the later forme 
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possess some features common to the earlier stages through which 
they have passed. They resemble the higher orders in the 
Animal kingdom, whose embryonic life is an epitome of their past 
histoty. But in the Animal kingdom the evolution was not 
through all the four classes of fishes, reptiles, birds and mammals, 
but either firom fishes through reptiles to birds, or from fishes 
through reptiles to mammals. So in the linguistic kingdom, the 
evolution was not through all four morphol(^cal orders, in 
single linear direction, but from the earlier agglutinating phases 
to inflection, isolation, and polysynthesis m parallel lines as 
above. Thus linguistic growth must be admitted, not only 
within each order, which Sayce allows, but also from order 
to order, which Sayce denies. If the evolution be eternally 
within each order, and if the transition from one order to another 
l)c impossible, then the orders themselves must be conceived as 
having come into existence independently os we now find them. 
For the evolutionist this would lie like saying that the animal 
classes came into existence ready made, say, by creative force. 
The very difficulty which often presents itself of drawing a hard and 
fast line between the several orders is itself a proof that, servaHs 
urvaniist they may pass by imperceptible transitions one into the 
other. Thus Finnish and Tamil have developed agglutinating 
forms which are scarcely to be distinguished from true inflection, 
while Basque holds a somewhat intermediate position between 
agglutination, inflection and polysynthesis. It is the “omitho- 
rhynchus ” of the linguistic family, and to express this anomalous 
position W. von Humboldt classed it by itself as « »,. 1 
“incorporating.” Hence these orders aai^i^tya- 
must 1)6 regarded as progressive phases, not as fixed 2wiif*i*^ 
linguistic spedles. And if it be objected that some Mono»^r«wc 
languages have never got beyond the agglutinating “ 
state, the answer is that some animals have never got beyond the 
classes of fishes, or reptiles. But as they were subject to perpetual 
change in the past, so they are never at rest in the present. 
English amongst the inflecting tongues of the Old World has 
made vast strides towards monosyllabic isolation, as seen in such 
an expression as “ town talk,” where a noun becomes an adjective 
and a verb a noun without any change of form, but, as in Chinese, 
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by position slons. So in the New World polysynthesis is no 
longer universali and Otomi amongst other formerly polysynthetic 
t onpiyg has by constant wear and tear at last simulated the 
appearance of a monosyllabic isolating language*, although one of 
its dialects (Mazahua) is still “decidedly polysynthetic*.” 

But inflection may also tend towards true polysynthesis, as in 
Sanskrit, where the limits are not always oksereed 
between the word and the sentence. Thus in 
virtue of the euphonic rules of Sandhi a group of 
words may flow together, developing such a form as 
irinairgumtwam&pannairbadhyanie^ rivalling in length the formid- 
able compounds of Cherokee, Mexican and other American 
incorporating tongues. Hence the inevitable revolt against such 
monstrosities, which has resulted in the Neo-Sanskritic postfixing 
vernaculars. Thus the change from the prefixing to the postfixing 
principle, which some hold to be impossible, has actually taken 
place during the historic period within the Aryan group itself, just 
as in prehistoric times prepositions would appear to have Inren 
preceded by postpositions. Thus, such forms as me^um^ 
se<um, rare in Latin, are normal in the sister Umbrian of the 
Eugubine tables, where we have such constructions as terimn a 
spantim = ferHam-ad /ibaiwnem ; ocre-per Fisiii - colkpro /vivc, 
showing how the post- may have easily become prefixes and then 
separable prepositions*; so tuta-per Ikuvina -- civitatepro 
(Eugubium, Gubbio) ; fraiusper AttiudUs^fratribuspro AtHdm ; 
asamrod s= ad aram ; spimam-ad » ad memam ; uvhktm cum //rr ; 
esunek esunu anier winter istud sacrificium^ &c. Compare also the 
Latin urbem versus with the Hinddstdni shahr-kipir&f^i^mck) city' 

^ “L’Othomi nous a tout Tair d*une langue primitivement inccir]H»ratite, et 
qui, parvenue au dernier degrd d’usure et de d^labremcnt, a fini ]Kir prendre 
les allures d’une dialecte k juxtaposition” (Chamncey, bUianges dc Pktkkgic it 
U PediograpkU^ 1883, p. ^). 

^ A. S Gatschet, MS. note communicated to A. i!« Keane, ^4^ 14, 1H94. 
This great authority is also inclined to remove Kwakiutl, Ata*kn{}a, Isteta nii«t 
>thers of the Tehua group, as well as the Chibcha of S. America, from the 
lolyi^thetic order. **The Chibcha is remarkably himple; it a}>{)ruAcheH 
Qonosyllabism, and shows no ineorporatim** {MS. note. Dec. 4, iHMy). 

» “Nous croyons que I’usage des postpowtJons a precccld celui 4les jircpiiM 
tions” (Michel Br^, Les Tables Mugubines^ 1875). 
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of-diredion (;>/), where nouns are transformed to postpositions. 
When It is remembered that analogous transformations took place 
in the agglutinating Akkadian of Babylonia, it will 

, Changethe 

be seen that inflection must not be rated too highly universal 
above agglutination, of which it is ‘^merely a child*.” iMng speech. 
Thus tlie transition from order to order is established 
for all periods and for all linguistic groups, and there is no natural 
division between the historic and prehistoric life of languages, as 
maintained by the Hegelian school of philology. Change, the 
universal law, is arrested only by the extinction of species. 


In his progressive development as a social being man passes 
necessarily from the hunting and Ashing to the pastoral 

^ ^ * SociaI Stftte 

and agricultural states. Itut these higher states are in 
all casus determined, not by rare but by the outward conditions. In 
Africa the Negro is normally a huslmndman, although in all other 
respects greatly inferior to his Arab neighimur, who, as a rule, is a 
hurdsnun. In the Upper basin the Yakut domesticates the 
horse, in the Middle the rdndeer, in the Ix>wer the dog. ThcTungus 
of North-east Silwria tills the land in the fertile Amdr basin, tends 
the herd farther north, hunts and fishes in still higher latitudes. 
Thu Arab is a nomad pastor on the stet>pe lands of Nejd, a good 
agriculturist in the rich, well-watcnsl upper valleys of Yemen. In 
a word, peoples pass so obviously from one to another of these 
states, that they can in no way Ite accepted as distinctive characte^ 
istics of any race. They are the proper subject of ethnog^phy 
and geography, rather than of ethnolc^ in the stricter sense. 
Hence they arc discarded by Dr K. Hahn, who substitutes six 
“ Kulturfoimcn ” distributed, irresiicctive of race, throughout so 
many geographical areas over the surface of the globe*, all existing 
side l>y side, and determined by the physical and climatic condi- 
tions of the several regions. 


‘ “ Uelierhmiia «kirf man die Flexiim, <Ut‘, abgcsehan von deni tnm-m 
lAntwanttel, nnr ein Kind dur Af^lutiiiation iit, nlcht au luxh, uiid die Ag* 
gluiiimtion nicht au nmlrig auxchiogen *’ (DrC A. K. Mahn, Dtukm«ttrdtr 
batkiHhtn Sfnukf, 1H57, |i. xalii). 

* PtiermumCs MiUdlun^n, Jannory, tilpa. 
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The same remark also api)lics in great measure t(» the primi- 
„ tive condition of the family and tril)e; to such 

Cnteris of institutions as polyandria, polygamy, monogamy, the 
matriarchal and patriarchal states, exogamy, en- 
dogamy, the totem systems, tattooing, cannibalism, and similar 
practices more or less common to all primitive communities. '2'he 
investigation of such subjects, however interesting in itself, can 
thiow little light on the origin and mutual relations of the funda- 
mental divisions of the human family. They belong to the natural 
as distinguished from the recorded history of man, and come more 
specially within the province of the historian of the growth of 
human culture, W. RarP remarks that in Malaysia the grades of 
civilisation depend rather on the physical conditions than on rare. 
Near the .sea and rivers the people itecome fishers and navigators, 
on the uplands tillers of the land, and so on, and the ohsiervathin 
may be taken as of general application. 

So also with the various religious systems of mankind, even the 
^ . most primitive of which lietray evidence of growth 

from some still more primitive previous state. It is 
obvious that, apart from the c|uestion of ilircct revelation, with 
which we are not here concerned, all natural religions* must have 
had their beginnings in the first faint awakenings of the reflei live 
powers. As soon as man iK-gan to remember his dreams, and to 
take cognisance of himself in a dim way as something distinct 
from his surroundings, all natural phenomena must have presented 
themselvc.s to him as the effects of causes beyond his control and 
coinprehcnsion. With the growth of the rea.soning fartiUies, 
comparisons would be instinctively made between such phenomena 
and those dependent on his own will Thus the human powers 
and passions became the standards to which all things were 
referred, and instead of man lieing fashioned to the likeness of his 
deities, his deities or demons were rather fashioned to the likeness 
of man*. Hence the good and evil spirits take the complexion of 
the times, reflect the social status of the community; to their 

» AWjt of the imiim p< 

* Hence J. P. Klchter's remark that ** minder der Mensch nseh (tottes 
llilde geiicliaflen nei, sIh da«is er hieh neinen Gmt nsch stinm tiilde su uchafTen 
pflege ** (quoted by Caruh, of, tit, ^ 94). 
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friendly or hostile feelings are attributed all favourable or adverse 
events. All nature is filled with such invisible agencies, which 
move about freely, as man moves freely in his dreams, and which 
have to be propitiated or enlisted in his service by offerings and 
other devices. Some are the spirits of the mountain, the forest, 
the storm or the flood, some the spirits of departed men 
themselves; whence nature and ancestry worship. Such must 
have been the beginning of the anthropomorphism 
which is the essence of all primitive, and of many 
later religions. ^^hsc^*”**'***' 

Whether this anthropomorphic state was reached character of 
before or after the first dispersion of the human 
family could matter little. The conditions being everywhere 
alike or analogous, the evolution of this early phase of natural 
religion must have everywhere proceeded along the same lines of 
thought. Whether developed in a common centre, or in several 
independent cciUies, the religious sentiment would still present 
but slight shades of difference, such as might arise, for instance, 
from the ditferences between the manifestations of the natural 
forces in hot, cold, dry or moist climates, in high or low latitudes, 
in mountainous or forest regions. Tha sun, naturally regarded as 
a supreme agent in tropical lands, might be replaced by the moon 
under more temperate climes, and it is noteworthy that the 
gender of sun and moon, respectively masculine and 
feminine in the south of Europe (solf luna) is 
reversed in the north (A, S. sunne^ mina). In the no proof of 
same way night bccoincs tho measure of time with odgitt. 
the Teutonic, day with the Italic peoples. But 
apart from such easily explamcd discrepancies, the early religions, 
growing out of a common anthropomorphism into all shades of 
fetishism and shamanism, would everywhere present substantially 
the same general features ; hence could nowhere serve as distinc* 
tive marks of the primaiy human groups. 

It is further to bo noticed that religious ideas, like social usages, 
are easily transmitted from tritic to trilie, iiom race to race. 
Hence resemblances in this order, where th<^ arise, must rank 
very low as ethnical tests. If not the product of a common 
cerebral structure, they can prove little beyond social contact m 
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remote or later times. A case in point is the remarkable parallelism 
between the four great scenes of the Buddhist putgator}’ depicted 
on the Japanese temple scrolls, and the corresimnding scenes on 
the road to spirit-land depicted in the Aztec Vatican codes:—' 


Buddhist Purgatory. 

I. Soul wades across the 
river of death. 

3. Passes between two iron 
mountains pushed together by 
demons. 

3. Climbs mountains of 
knives which cut its hands and 
feet. 

4. Is gashed by knives fly- 
ing through the air. 


I Astee journey to J^rMand. 

I. Soul crosses the river rif 
death. 

3 , Passes Iwtween two 
mountains that clash togethet. 

3. Climbs a mountain set 
with obsidian knives. 

4. Is lK»et by these knives 
blown about by the winds. 


The parallelism is complete; but the range of thought is 
extremely limited — nothing but mountaias and knives, besides the 
river of death common to Egyptians, Creeks and all peo|)h.'s 
endowed with a little imagination. Hence Dr E. B. 'Pylor, who 
calls attention to the points of resemblance', liuilds ikr too much 
on them when he adduces them as convincing evidence of |tfc 
Columbian culture in America taking shape under Asiatic in- 
fluences. In the same place he refers to Huml)Oldt’K aigunicnt 
based on the similarity of calendars and of mythical catastrophes. 
But the “mythical catastrophes," flood.s anti the like, have long 
been discounted, while the Mexican calendar, despite the authority 
of Humboldt’s name, presents no resemblance whatsoever to those 
of the “ Tibetan and Tartar trilres," or to any of the other Asiatic 
calendw with which it has Ireen compared. “There is alisolutely 
no similarity between the Tibetan calendar and the primitive fomi 
of the American,” which “was not intended as a year-count, but as a 
ritual and formulary,” and whose signs “had nothing to do with 
the signs of the zodiac, as had ail those of the Tilretan and Tartar 
calendars*.” Regarding all such analtgies as may exist “ between 

‘ Aty^ieal Belief* at Rvidenet in the Hitlorf »/ Culture. I>a|)« read at 
the Britiih Aiiociatiuii, Oxford, 1894. 

* D. G. Btinton, Ou P'arhut tufftMi Beltuluu Mweeu the Amateau and 
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the culture and customs of Mexico and those of China, Cambodia, 
Assyria, Chaldsea and Asia Minor,” Dr Brinton asks pertinently, 
“ Are we therefore to transport all these ancient peoples, or repre- 
sentatives of them, into Mexico?” (Jb. p. 147). So L^effevre, who 
regards as “quite chimerical” the attempts made to trace such 
resemblances to the Old World, “ If there are coincidences, they 
are fortuitous, or they result from evolution, which leads all the 
human groups through the same stages and by the same steps 
Many far more inexplicable coincidences than any of those 
here referred to occur in different regions, where not even contact 
can be suspected. Such is the strange aistom of the Couvade, 
which is found to prevail amongst peoples so \videly separated as 
the Basques and the Guiana Indians, who could never have either 
directly or indirectly in any way influenced each other. Of these 
Guiana Indians Reclus remarks that, to whatever ethnical group 
they may belong, their customs are everywhere very much alike ; 
“ Uanalogie du milieu et des conditions feonomiques uBages 

a rapprochtS les populations*,” Sometimes wide- no evidence of 
spread customs which appear motiveless, and there- went?**” ***’ 
fore all the more inexplicable when found prevailing 
amongst distant peoples, may receive quite a simple explanation 
from some circumstance still surviving amongst one or two 
primitive peoples. Thus the strange reluctance of the mother- 
in-law to meet her son-in-law, observed amongst Papuans, Austra- 
lians, Zulus and some American aborigines, seems accounted for 
by a Patagonian practice whidh persisted till quite recent times. 
On the death of any young person the head of the family was 
required to despatch some aged woman, a mother-in-law by pre- 
ference. Hence through fear of such a fate women acquir^ the 
habit of avoiding all contact with their sons-in-law, and the feeling 
continued after the motive had been forgotten. Thus the most 
startling coincidences go for nothing, and, speaking generally, like 
usages may be regarded as the least trustworthy of all evidences of 
common descent. 

Asian J^aciSf from Memoirs of thi Internat^ml Congress of AniAropo/ogy, 
Chicago, p. {48, 

> kaee and iMnguage^ p* 185# 

^ Nomeiii Giogr. Unhersdie^ xxx, p, 46. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MAIN UIVISIONS OF THE HOMINID/E. 


Four Primary Groups — Homo JCthiopicus, Mongolicus, Americanus, Caucasi- 
cus— Family Tree of the Ilominidx — The piimary gioups derived, not 
one fiom the other, but independently from a common precuisor— Pheii 
(liflerences detei mined by their diilerent environments — Position of the 
several groups— 'Hie Negio— The Mongol and American— The Caucasian 
—Remarks <m this Tennimilogy — Comjiaiative Table of the nhysical and 
mental characters of the lour pumaiy groups— Centre of Kvoiution— Dis- 
tribution of land and water in Secondary and Tertiary Times— The Indo- 
African Continent— The Austral Continent— The Kurafrican Continent— 
The Euramciican Continent —Ainerira acccssilile from Kuiopc ami iioin 
Asia— Theory of de Qnatrefages on the migrations of primitive man— }Iis 
lingui*«tic argument— Views of Dallas— and Hrinton— Kvoiution **with a 
jump”— 'Hie Missing Link --Prohable centre of Evolution jind Dispersion 
the Incio- African and Austral regions, true Home of the Ix^mursand of 
the AnthropoidH— (« haracters of the pliocene precursor and of the pleisto- 
cene sub-groups nersistent in the AfVu-Austral regions— Pliocene and 
pleistocene migmiions from the primeval home— Onler of Development 
of the primary groups in their several centres of evolution— Monogenist 
and I’ofygenist ^ews reconciled— Flower and Lydekker on the sprcrnl of 
the Hotnmidm over the globe. 

We have seen (p. i66) that recent systomatists show a tendency 
to return to the broad groupings of Linne and Mu- 
menlAch, and to recognise with them not more than 
three or four main divisions of the human family. 

Flower and Lydekker in a careful survey of the whole field' 
reduce the Hominidee to three primary groups, the Ethnic, 
Mongfilic and Caumsie, leaving the position of the American 
abori^nes an open question. Although “inclined to include 
them as aberrant members of the Mongolian type,” they add: “it 
is however ({uite open to anyone adopting the Negro, Mongolian 

> /fUnduelim to the StuJji of Aimtmah, p, ,43 tt teq. 
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and Caucasian groups as primary divisions to place the Americans 
apart as a fourth" (p. 753). But they really go farther than this, 
remarking that “now that the high antiquity of man in America— 
perhaps as high as that which he has in Europe — has been 
^scovered, the puzzling problem, from which part of the Old 
World the people of America have sprung, has lost its significance. 
It is indeed quite as likely that the people of Asia may have been 
derived from America as the reverse'." And as the pre- 
Columbians were practically isolated from the rest of the world, 
“ It is difficult to look ui>on the anomalous and special characters 
of the .Vmerican people as the effects of crossing —a consideration 
which gives more weight to the view of treating them as a distinct 
primary division" (p. 753). It would therefore seem that on 
physical grounds alone these anthrot>ologists are prepared to 
admit the claim of the Americans to be mgarded as an indepen- 
dent branch of the human family, 'fhis view is greatly 
strengthened by a consideration of the mentd characters as 
revealed in the indeiwndent cultures of the New World. Hence 
without denying a common origin of lioth groufrs, it ntay still Ite 
argued that the Americin offshoot has diverged sufficiently to be 
regiirded as a distinct variety in the same sense that the Mongol 
is itself t.aken as a distinct variety. In other words, the irru- 
Columliians differ perhaps as much from the Asiatic Mongols 
as these do from the t!.iiiciisic Europeans ; consequently all st.tnd 
in any scheme on much the siune level, constituting three liranches 
more nearly akin to each other than any of them is to the Nqfro 
or Kthiopic liranrh. 

ynnifs original fourfold division (p. i<»4) must therefore l>c 
upheld ; nothing would lie gained either in clca^ 
ness or accuracy by attempting on minor considera* 
tions to increase or reduce the numl)er of the great 
systematist's primary groups. But these, as ex- 
pLiined, are to i>e regarded as so many main 
varieties of a single sjiecies, whereas for binnd n»n was a genus 

■ So A. !I. Ktsinv! “The argument* bmught forward in wpport of an 
AMiatie origin of the American would not lose their iwint if uiduced in favour of 
an American origin of the Asiatic iieople*" {AmtrKim MinitSt Sn^b^iniia 
lirifmnica, 9th ed.). 


Homo 

/Sthioplcut, 

Mongoheui, 

Afflorifionut, 

Coucisicui. 
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with four species. As the N^o stands somewhat apart, and 
admittedly at a lower grade than the other three branches, it 
might be conceived as diverging first in the process of upward 
development from the main stem, from which the others ramified 
later. In a genealogical tree of the human family the several 
primary branches — Homo .^thiopicus. Homo Mongolicus, 
Homo Americanus, Homo Caucasicus — would therefore stand 
relatively to each other and to their respective chief sub-branches 
somewhat as under. But, as will presently be seen, there is neither 
“ first ” nor “ second ” in the process, and the evolution is to be 
conceived, not as taking place in temporal sequence, but rather as 
going on all along the line simultaneously in space and time : — 
What follows will be mainly occupied with an elucidation of 
these genealogies, with a view to the establishment 
of such a general scheme of classification as may 
seem best to accord with the known pre-historic and ftom « com- 
present relations. In most ethnological treatises a 
direct transition is assumed from one to another of 
the primary groups, usually from the Negro to the Mongol, 
and from the Mongol on the one hand to the American, on the 
other to the Caucasian. Such direct transitions are in the alistract 
possible, the dififerenccs being nowhere more than varietal. But 
they are not probable, and they could scarcely have taken place 
within the limited time available for the implied physical and 
mental changea For it is to be remembered that the differences 
are shown by comparative craniological studies to have already tieen 
everywhere established in neolithic times, while the varying grades 
of culture, following in ascending order, show that even in the 
palaeolithic age Europe at least was inhabited by peoples differing 
enormously in mental capacity, consequently it may be assumed 
also in physical appearance. These disparities, presenting them- 
selves at such an early period in the natural history of man, can 
be explained only by supposing them to be the result of develop- 
ments occurring, riot consecutively in one area, but simultaneously 
in several areas, and introduced into Western Europe by successive 
waves of migration during the warm inter-glacial epoch. On this 
assumption sufficient time is obtained, not to transform a Negro 
to a Mongol, or a Mongol to a White, which need never have 
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happened, but to ttansfonn several semi-simian pleistocene 
precursors inhabiting different environments into generalised 
N^ro, Mongolo-American and Caucasian precursors respectivdy 
and independently. Transitions taking place in 
this way would also be immeasurably less violent en^d^”" 
than those commonly assumed, as is obvious ; for tbeir 

we need but suppose that the several pleistocene en^dn^ntt. 
groups, already presenting certain differences 
amongst themselves, continued their natural evolution in the 
direction of those differences in varying physical and climatic 
surroundings — ^warm, temperate or cold zones, mountainous or 
low-lying tracts, wooded or open lands, marine or inland regions, 
and so on. Thus under torpid suns it would be advantageous to 
retain more of the original furry coat (hirsute Caucasic Ainus) 
than in torrid lands (Negroes hairless except on head where a 
thick woolly covering is needed). So with a temperate foggy 
climate, which is conducive to a florid complexion, hot suns and 
dry atmosphere which tend to swarthiness, hot suns and moist 
atmosphere which aided by a vr^ctable diet cause a darkening of 
the sulxsutaneous pigment. Thus the general evolution would 
appear to have preceded, not in a single or linear direction, but 
as shown in our “Family 'I’ree,” by successive lateral rami- 
fications fifom the parent stem, just as man himself was seen 
(p. 19) to have been evolved not from any specialised anthropoid 
forms, but fix>m the common anthropoid stem by divergence 
antecedent to such specialisations. 

In the Tree the fiitst ramification (to the tight) is that of the 
“generalised Negro,” that is, the ideal “Homo po«i«onof 
AEthiopicus,” who during his subsequent natural uieMvani 
evolution largely ceases to be ideal, but retains in 
more or less modified form a greater or less number of his.otig^al 
phj^cal and mental characters. These are never „ 

entirely obliterated, but continue to flow through 
the arteries of the whole system, as it branches off in various 
directions towards Afiica, Oceania and Australia. Hence, despite 
later interminglings, the relationship of the several branches can 
mostly be recognised, thanks to the persistence of a sufficiently 
huge number of special features. Where doubt arises, it can only 
K. 15 
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be through excessive miscegenation, by which the specific unity < 
the whole human family is established, while the more iinmediat 
kinship of aberrant groups may be obscured. Thus the Auslraliui 
branchlet, pointing towards that of the Toda, suggests possihl 
fusion of Melanochroid Caucasic (South Indian) and Auhtra 
Negro blood at a remote epoch in some now perhaps submerge< 
Indo-Austral region. 

After the Negro dispersion the main stem throws oft (to tin 
left) a generalised Mongolo-American limb, whir! 
and^A^man. Presently breaks into two great divisions, tin 
American and the Asiatic Mongol, each preserving 
a share of the common inheritance, but diverging at such an e.ul} 
period in their life history that, as above seen, the best authoritie* 
hesitate with regard to their mutual relationship. T'he ties ha\t 
been so weakened by long separation that an ideal Homo Ameii 
canus as well as an ideal Homo Mongolicus must now lie assumec 
and studied separately. Here the chief aberrant types, due t<j 
the same causes as in the Negro family, are the Eskimo, the 
Dravidian and the Finno-Lapp, stumbling-blocks to all sys 
tematists. 

Between the Negro and the Mongolo-American boughs the 
main stem passes upwards, developing a generalised 
Caucasic type — Homo Caucasicus- - which also at 
an early date ramifies into three great branches, 
filling all the intervening central space, overshadowing the Negro, 
overtopping the Mongol, and shooting still upwards, one might 
say, into almost illimitable space. Such is the dominant positi(»n 
of this highest of the Hominidae, which seems alone (lestined to a 
great future, as it is alone heir to a great past. All the works of man 
worthy of record have, with few or doubtful exceptions, emanated 
from the large and much convoluted brain of the white Homo 
Terminology, ^aucasicus. Necdlcss objcction is often made to 
this term “Caucasic,” which was introduced by 
Blumenbach, and suggested to him by a skull of fine proportions 
bdonging to a native of Georgia, South Caucasia. But the Wi^rd, 
like so many others in scientific nomenclature, is purely convene 
tional and not restricted to the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who 
are merely taken as somewhat typical members of the whrdc 


The 

Caucasian, 
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falnily^ It is more important to note that Caucasic is not synony- 
mous with ‘‘Aryan,” or “Indo-European,” as is commonly 
supposed. These are rather linguistic than ethnical designations, 
hence are excluded from our Tree ; and in any case Aryan would 
only form one of many branches of the Caucasic division, which, 
as here seen, also comprises Semites, Hamites, Iranians, besides 
some aberrant groups— Tibu, Toda, Ainu, Polynesian and others. 

It follows from the foregoing considerations that by the four 
primary divisions ai*e to be understood those first 
ramifications from the parent stem which, like the mStS 
branches of a banian tree returning to earth, took tersofthe 
fresh root, and became gradually differentiated groupsf 
independently in so many isolated centres. In 
these centres were evolved those special physical and mental 
characters, the sum of which constitutes the ideal types of the 
several independent groups. And although the ideal types them- 
selves' have long ceased to exist in their primordial integrity, the 
determination of the cliaracters is none the less necessary, in 
order to establish distinct standards whereby to fix the position of 
the various sub-varieties in the human family. A comiiarative 
study of the fundamental types, using the word fimdamental not 
absolutely but only in a relative sense, will be facilitated by here 
summing up the more salient features of each division in tabular 
form. These tables, based on the data brought together in 
Chapters VIII. and IX., will enable the student, so to say, to 
recoastruct the ideals by a sort of eclectic process, and thus to 
form some notion of the typical primitive Negro, Mongol, Ameri- 
can and Caucasian, as they may be supposed to have existed in 
their several original homes prior to later migmtions and inter- 
minglings: 

^ Hence a distinction might l)c drawn between the scientific Cmemic and 
the ethnic Caucasian} but this is not necessary, as, the explanation once mode, 
the sense in which the term is used must always be evident from the context. 
.So with the forms Motrjgtti, A/o^tj^liaHi Mongotk^ which have similarly a par- 
ticular and a general application, the special Mongol group of Central Asia 
being taken as typical of the whole division. 'Hie term Mthiopk has also a 
particular meaning, which sometimes causes confusion. It is applied lu the 
eastern branch of tlie Hamites, who are not Kthio 2 »ans in the genera] sense, but 
members of the Cauixisic division. 
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Ideal Negro Type^ Ideal Mongol Type Ideal American Type 
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Reserving each of these four types for special treatment, it 
will be convenient here to consider such general questions as 
equally concern them all. Such are mainly their probable prim- 
eval homes, and the direction of their first migratory movements, 
in other words, their several centres of evolution and dispersion. 

From all the foregoing remarks there follows a first important 
coroUaxy, that although man had but one origin, 
one pliocene precursor (p. 38), men had several Evolution.**^ 
separate places of origin, several pleistocene pre- 
cursors. In our Family Tree four sudi precursors are assumed, 
and the question at once arises, in what inhabitable regions of the 
globe were they evolved? Here the inquiry assumes a somewhat 
speculative turn, as is obvious from the consideration that, despite 
the views put forward by Wallace ‘ and others regarding the stability 
of the Continents, the inhabitable regions of the globe have cer- 
tainly undergone considerable modifications since the appearance 
of the Hominidfis in their several geographical areas. Doubtless 
Wallace is right in rejecting Sdater’s ‘‘Lemuria,'^ Ponner 
as unnecessary to account for the range of the of’Snd^and 
Lemurs. But he cannot reject the “ Indo- African water. 
Continent,” which replaces Lemuria in the Indian Ocean, and 
which is established on a solid foundation by the naturalists 
associated with the Indian Geological SurveyK Thus the hippo- 
potamus, now confined to Afirica, is found in a fossil state both in 
Madagascar and in the Sivalik Hills (Himalayan foothills), while 
the plants of the Indian and South African coal measures are 
absolutely identical, and the remarkable Duynodon and other 
allied forms of fossil reptiles are equally characteristic of both 
regions. Hence, although belonging mainly to secondary times, 
considerable sections of the Indo- African Continent, i a 

such as are still represented by Madagascar, the wSi 

Chagos, Seychelles, Mascarenhas and other smaller Conti- 

groups, must have persisted far into the tertiary 
epoch. 

* The CompariOwe Antiottity of Continents^ as indicated by the Distribution 
of Living and JtxHnct Animals, Jd. G. S. ymmal, i 877 » elsewhere. 

» See especially R. D. Oldham, The Evolution of Indian Geography, in 
Ge^apht your. March 1894* 
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During this epoch Australia also was far larger than at present, 
not only comprising New Guinea, Tasmania, and perhaps New 
Caledonia in the Pacific, but also stretching westwards probably 
as far as the islets of St Paul and Amsterdam, that is, to within a 
relatively short distance of the Mascarenhas in the Indian Ocean. 
“ The islands of St Paul and Amsterdam may indicate where an 
intervening land once formed a stepping-stone for the intermigration 
of the plants of Australia and South Africa.”* In fact an Austral 
Continent dating from late secondary or early tertiary times, sur- 
viving in fragments down to the quaternary epoch, and extending 
from the Cape through Madagascar and Australia towards New 
Zealand, seems to be postulated by the huge cursores and other 
birds such as the aepyomis of Madagascar, the dodo of Mauritius, 
the Australian dromomis and the moa of New Zealand, surviving 
till quite recently in those regions. 

To the Indo-African Continent in the southern hemisphere 
corresponded a later (Miocene) Eurafrican Continent 
northern hemisphere, which occupied a con- 
siderable section of the present Mediterranean tasin, 
as shown by the luioceneformatioas, on the Mauritanian seaboard, 
in the islands and on the opposite side at intervals as far east as 
the Caucasus*. At that time the Sahara also formed, not a mar i n *:- 
bed, as is generally supposed, but an elevated region at a much 
greater altitude above sea level than at present*. Thus in the 
miocene epodh there was continuous land almost everywhere 
between Europe and Africa, and the connection still continued at 
several points throughout pliocene times*, when gradual 
transformed the miocene plains first into three separate 
and then into a vast inland sea extending &om the Caucasus to 
the Atlantic. But geologically this marine inlet, on the shores of 

^ A. R. Wallace, AustnlaHa (Stanford Series, new issue), p. 99. 

» See F. W. Rudler and G. G. Chisholm, Mtmfe (.Stanford Serie.), 
Chap. I. passim. 

* See A. H. Keane, Afiiia (Stanford Series, new issue), Vol. i. ch. iii. 
passiffi. 

* At Gibraltar, where the present strait is of relatively recent fonnation ; 
between Tunis and Sicily, still connected by a, shallow submarine ridge; and 
between Libya and Greece united in tertiary times by a vast plain, the haunt 
of the lion and rhinoceros (Reclus, English ed. x- p. 36). 
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which the tribes of men settled down “ like frogs around a swamp ’’ 
(Plato), is but a western extension of the still larger central Asian 
depression, which towards the close of the miocene age 
from Turkestan to Sicily, and the subsidence of which was syn- 
chronous with that of the Mediterranean, and with the final 
upheaval of the orographic system which stretched fi:om the 
Pyrenees, through the Alps and Caucasus to the Himalayas. 

Thus when the i>liocene precursor, wherever evolved, began to 
spread abroad, he was fircc to move in all directions over the 
eastern hemis])here. Like the anthropoid allied forms, he could 
have^ wandered, say, fi'om the Indo-African Continent, either east- 
wards to India and to Malaysia, where are now the gibbon and 
orang, or westwards to Africa, where ore now the chimpanzee and 
goiiila, and thence northwards to Europe whither he was preceded 
by the extinct miocene dryopithccus. From the Indo-African 
Continent the road was also open through Australasia towards 
New Zealand, and from India to the shores of the flooded 
central Asian depression. Nor could climate anywhere present 
any ditHculty, for this first dis{>ersion took place 
during the long inter-glacial warm period, when a 
tem])emtc flora ranged as far north as Spitsbergen, 
and when a ridi arborescent vegetation afforded sufficient shelter 
from the fiery pliocene suns. 

Ftom the Easton Hemisphere the New World could at that 
time lie easily reached either firom Europe or from Asia. Without 
conjuring back Plato’s vanished Atlantis,” recent surv^ have 
revealed the presence of a submarine bank, which stretches firom 
Scotland through the Faroes and Iceland to Greenland, and 
winch is nowhere more than 500 or 400 fothoms deep. Although 
partly of igneous origin, the corresponding strata on 
Iioth sides of the North Atlantic, together with «ee«Mibie 
striking resemblances between the respective faunas 
and florajt, sltow that this ridge represents a vanished Continent 
of great age, which would appear to have still formed dry land in 
late tertiary times, Miocene limestone formations occur even in 
the island of St Mary, one of the Azores, midway between the Old 
and New Worlds, while Terceira, another member of the same 
group, is strewn with boulders both of crystalline and sedimentary 
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origin, on the provenance of which geologists have however not 
yet made up their minds, whether transported by floating ice 
during the glacial period from the American mainland, or tom by 
volcanic agency from a subsiding continent. 

On the Asiatic side the two continents converge at Bering 
Strait to within a distance of 6 o miles between 
Capes East and West, while the strait itself has a 
mean depth of little over 20 fathoms. In clear 
weather the American is visible from the Asiatic headland, and in 
mid-channel lie the Diomede islets, stepping-stones between the 
two hemispheres. Farther south the Aleutian chain, enclosing the 
shallow Bering Sea, extends from the Alaskan Peninsula west- 
wards to the Near Islands,” so named from their proximity to 
the Siberian coast. For a great part of the year the intervening 
spaces are spanned by frozen masses, so that even before the first 
kayak was launched, primitive man might have passed on solid 
ground to and fi:o between the eastern and western hemispheres. 

But these essential factors, by which the problem, one might 
say, sohitur ambulanio^ have been for the most part cither 
neglected or misunderstood by those who have approached the 
question of man’s early migrations. Thus de Quatrefages, re- 
Migrations ^^ving Sclatcris Lemuria, without substituting the 
ofpnmitivs Indo- African Continent of the Indian Survey, 

leaves a great ocean flowing between the African 
and the Oceanic sections of the Negro division. Then, to meet 
the difficulty, he locates this with all the other primary divisions 
somewhere round about the Central Asian plateau, as if these 
groups could become differentiated in the same physical environ- 
ment, although to be sure, the conditions of existence are assumed 
to be different The environment itself is reached from the 
Views of de TCgions where the precursor was evolved at a 

Quatrafitges. time when Spitzbergen enjoyed a temperate climate 
like that of California at present, and we are assured 
that this hypothesis of a boreal origin agrees with all the facts in 
the early Mstory of man, and alone enalfles us to coordinate them *. 
From the extreme north tertiaiy man was driven en masse by the 

* HUtoire G^nJrale des Races ffumames^ 1. p. 133. 


advancing ice-sheet to the central plateau, which is therefore taken, 
not as the cradle of the species, but as le centre de caractdiisa- 
tion des types ethniques fondamentaux de P^poque actuelle” 
(p. 137). Yet in flat contradiction to this assumption it is added 
that it is not to be supposed that the migration southwards, deter- 
mined by the increasing cold, took everywhere the same direction. 
On the contrary some of the emigrants wandered away into 
America as far south as Brazil and the pampas, while others passed 
through Syria into Africa, sending offshoots (“ dclaboussures ”) 
south to the Cape. Central Asia thus ceases to be the offidna 
gentium^ where the present fundamental types were elaborated. 
To the Negro division, and especially to the Negrito sub-group, is 
given an enormous expansion, radiating through Irania and South 
Arabia westwards to Africa, and through India south-eastwards to 
Oceania, these movements being required by the necessity of 
avoiding the Indian Ocean impassable before the invention of 
navigation. The general theory is supported by linguistic argu- 
ments, which are based on a rascal misconception of the evolu- 
tion of speech. Thus it is affirmed that “ d'une langue agglutina- 
tive ne sort pas un dialecte monosyllabique (p. 300), the fact 
being that, as seen in Chapter IX., all monosyllabic languages 
have been developed from agglutinating forms. Again, the Negro 
migration from India to Australia is stated to be proved by the 
affinity of the Australian and Dravidian languages, “aujourdTiui 
universcllement admise” (p. 333). This is one of those reckless 
assumptions which have brought philology into disrepute with all 
anthropologists, but respecting which it must suffice here to state 
that no sound philologist has ever affiliated the Australian to the 
Dravidian linguistic family*. 

The “Geographical Distribution of Mankind” has also been 
discussed by Mr James Dallas in a learned and ^ 

well written monograph*, which, however, is also 
vitiated by a disregard for the distribution of land 

^ “The numerous Australian idioms seem all related to each other, but 
have no affinity with any other linguistic femily” (A. Hovelacque, Scieme of 
English ed. i 877 » P- ^ 7 )- “The Dravidian tongues may safely be 
regarded as an independent group, related to no other linguistic family** (ib. 

P- 79 )- 

* A7%ihrop. youmal, 1885, pp. 304—30. In this essay Mr Dallas proposes 



and water in tertiary times. While the Indo- African Continent is 
ignored, the Sahara is submerged and Africa thus separated by' an 
impassable liquid barrier from Europe. Thus Europe would be 
effectually separated from Africa except at one point — the Darda- 
nelles ” (su) ; and thus also the migrations not only of man, but 
also of the large Afncan fauna into Europe would be left unex- 
plained. It is not surprising that the attempted scheme of 
distribution is almost admittedly a failure, and that the writer 
confesses himself ‘^at a loss for a starting-point'’ for his *‘Meso- 
chroic” (Mongol) division. Here also linguistic and ethnical 
questions are confused, and a disposition is shown to revert to 
the old Atlantis theory,” in order to account for a purely fanciful 
“affinity of the Basque and American languages,” an affinity 
which we are assured “ must at once occur to every ethnologist ” 
(p. 329). Basque has no affinities, beyond that due to loan words, 
to any other group in the New or the Old World, unless indeed 
G. von der Gabelentz can be said to have established a remote 
kinship with the Berber of North Africa. 

It may here be remarked that, however useful it may often be 
in connection with the study of existing races, language is of little 
or no avail in the elucidation of the early history of man. It is no 
longer possible to say how far the different present forms of 
speech had established themselves in those remote times; and 
such profound changes must have taken place since then, that 
resemblances between languages spoken thirty or forty thousand 
years ago have in any case necessarily long been obliterated. 
Some — ^the Semitic for instance— are no doubt marvellously persis- 
tent; but none, unaided by a written literature, could possibly 
resist the ravages of phonetic decay and other disintegrating 
influences acting for ages on the rude dialects of primitive man. 
Hence no use is here made of arguments drawn from linguistic 
resemblances or disparities, except only for the relatively later 
movements in the Indo-Padfic regions and elsewhere. 

Lastly, reference may be made to Dr D. G. Brinton’s paper in 

and Brinton for December r 894 on “ The Beginning of 

Man and the Age of the Race,*' which by a process 

ZeucwfAr&i, Mesoehtoi and MthochrH as substitutes for White, Yellow and 
Black respectively. 
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of elimination places the original home somewhere or anywhere 
along the southern slopes of the mountain ranges stretching from 
the Cantabrian Alps to the eastern Himalayas, but by preference 
in the western section, where “ up to the present time his earliest 
vestiges have been exhumed... Speaking from present knowledge, 
we must say we know of man nowhere earlier than within the area 
of England, France and the Iberian peninsula.” But all the 
known facts seem to imply that here man is an intruder arriving 
in west Europe from the south across the Meditenranean isthmuses 
(Ch. XIV.) in company with the great African fauna. West Europe 
is far too limited an area, and has been too frequently subject to 
upheaval and subsidence, to be the primeval home of the higher 
and larger mammals. But of course anything might happen any- 
where, according to this anthropologist’s new and somewhat 
startling theory of ** evolution per saltum^^ which is proposed as 
an alternative between the doctrine of “specific creation” and 
that of the “ missing link,” which is again made the butt of some 
needless ridicule. By this “evolution with a jump” is meant 
“that process which produces ‘sports’ in plants and ‘cranks’ or 
men of genius in respectable families.. .So it may have been with 
the first of men, &c.” 

But, apart from these eccentricities, it cannot be denied that, 
although the missing link must be postulated (see p. 57), the 
failure, after a long and diligent search, to discover it in those 
regions where its presence might be looked for, is sufficiently sur- 
prising to need explanation. One obvious explanation may be 
that all traces of remote fossil forms must in any case be extremely 
rare, as seen in the few fragmentary remains hitherto discovered, 
for instance, of diyopithecus, which nevertheless must have 
abounded in the miocene forests of India and the Meditexrinean 
basin. Unless protected by the accidental shelter of glacial 
deposits, rocky fissures and cavernous recesses, the osseous 
remains of animals strewn on the surface of the ground, or left 
undevoured by the carnivora, must with years crumble and mingle 
with the soil Nor is it to be supposed that the search is ex- 
hausted, especially when it is remembered that scarcely a gene- 
ration has passed since inquiry has been turned in this direction 
by the appearance of The Origin of Species. 
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But few missing links of much more simian aspect than those 
Probable Neanderthal will probably ever be brou^t ' 

centre of to light, the pHocene precursor having apparently 
evolution. originated in a now submerged area where the 
transitional forms can no longer be recovered. This area must* 
obviously be sought in those regions of the Indo-African and, 
Theindo-Af- -^^stral Continents, which survived into tertiary, 
ncanandAus- times, and which were the common home of tbA 
trai regions. anthropoids and of the lemurs with both of which 
sub-orders the Hominidae show affinities. It will be admitted tha|^ 
cc&teris paribtis^ such a region is more likely to have been the 
cradle of mankind than any other, where the lemuroid and antbxo* 
poid precursors occur either only sporadically, or not in association, 
or else not at all. Thus are excluded, the whole of the New 
World and most of the northern section of the eastern hemisphere^ 
leaving as the only possible centre of evolution some part of the 
southern section of the eastern hemisphere, where the proportion 
of land to water was far greater in the secondary and early tertiary . 
periods than at present. In fact dry land extended continuou;|^j‘ 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, affording a free range to 
lemuroids, the anthropoids and the dark Hominidae, all of whibj|^:j 
are now divided into western and eastern (African and Oceafi^^^, 
groups by the intervening waters of the Indian Ocean. The trR|^''! 
lemurs abound now mainly in Madagascar; but more generalised ' 
forms exist both in that surviving section of Indo-Africa 
gigantic Megaladapis and the Aye- Aye or Chiromys 
cariensis), in Malaysia (the Flying lemur, or GaU(^ithecus 
and even in Ceylon (the Loris or NycHcebidie^ popularly known« ' 
Slow Lemurs,” found also in the Eastern Archipelago). So wi|i| 
the higher apes, as already seen, and with the two great secCic^ ; 
of the Negro division of the Hominidse. The inference seepjj^* 
irresistible, that all these allied forms had their common prime^'' 
home in and about the Indo-African and Austral ContinentSj[^H^ ; 
which considerable sections still survive. 

Other considerations point with equal force in the 
charoctenof ^^i^ection. That the immediate precursor 
fhe pliocene tropical or sub-tropical funy animal tA aibedH|; 
precursor habits is generally allowed, and this descrijnli 
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applies to all the allied forms^ some of which have coats combined 
of wool and sleek hair^ Man has both uncombined, and it is 
easy to see that, according to the requirements of the environment, 
one or other might be dropped, without assuming any transition 
from wool to hair. In other respects the precursor is described 
by de Quatrefages as probably red-haired, yellow-skinned, and 
prognathous, the red being perhaps rather a russet brown, the 
yellow a yellowish brown. This writer also points out that some 
of the sub-groups in the Negro division are not black but yellow, 
while the Negro himself shows a tendency to revert to this colour, 
whereas a tendency to hark back to darker shades is never 
observed in the ydlow division and rarely in the white, from all of 
which phenomena it is inferred that blackness is not an original 
but an acquired character in the Negro division*. 

These views are confirmed by other considerations, such as the 
fact noted by Darwin that “the children of the Australians im- 
mediately after birth are yellowish brown and become dark at a 
later age*,’’ whidi is true also of the African Negro whose soles 
and palms are always yellow. With regard to the bladk hair both 
of the Negro and of the Mongolo-American, it is specially note- 
worthy that in East Tibet it is of a pale brown in 
infancy, changing in the tenth or tw^h year to a the Afro-Aus- 
bright or glossy black, though in some cases a dark ^ regions, 
chestnut hue is retained for life, while the iris is always either 
brown or “d’un jaune fonc^*.” Similarly Giovanni Pelleschi tells 


^ The Aye- Aye, for instance, “is dothed with longish smooth hairs with 
an under coat of a woolly nature” (N. S. Dallas, The Animal p. 77a), 

somewhat like the lanugo of the human foetus. 

^ “On est conduit k admettre comme probable que nos premiers ancStres 
a^aient la dievelure tirant sur la teinte rouge plus ou moins louss&tre. Le 
pigment cutand, qui donne aux individus et aux races leur couleur caract^s- 
tique, examind au microscope, prdsente toujours quelque chose de plus ou moins 
jaune... .£n invoquant encore les faits que je viens de rappeler, il est permis de 
penser que cette teinte dominait chez Thomme primitif” {Op. eit. p. 156). 

* Descent ofMash and ed., p. 557. And according to Brough Smyth they 
“are nearly of the same colour as European children when bom, and all of 
them are generally light-red” {The Aborigines (f Victoria^ I. p. 6). 

^ De^godins, quoted by V. de Saint-Martin, art. Thbet^ p. 591. 
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US that the children of the Mattacco and Toba aborigines of Gran 
Chaco, Argentina, “up to ten or twelve years have reddish hair, a 
curious fact recalling the theory of De Salles, according to which 
pnmitive man was red-haired like the Orang-utan of Malaysia- 
Even amongst the true Negroes of the Welle basin. Central Africa, 
“red hair occurs both amongst the dark and light peoples,” while 
some of the dark Zandehs (Niam-Niams) have “ very light, almost 
yellow-leather skins.”* The hair of the Wochua dwarfs in the 
same basin is described by the same observer as “ of a dark, rusty- 
brown hue,” and many are stated to have “ full beards and hairy 
breasts” {ib, iii. p. 82). Other Negritoes both in the western and 
eastern sections of the Negro domain, present more pronounced 
simian features than any other hving human groups. Such are 
the Akkas of Mangbattuland, the Batwa and others of the Congo 
forest zone, the Sakais of the Malay Peninsula, the extinct Kalangs 
of Java, and the also extinct Australian tribe of the Adelaide 
district, whose skull, as described by Dr W. Wyatt®, reproduces 
the enormous superciliary arches and some other traits of the 
Neanderthal race. Thus are found still persisting or till lately 
surviving in these Indo-African and Austral regions, and nowhere 
else, several human groups, which approach nearest both to the 
higher simian and to the earliest known paleolithic types. Some 
of these groups, notably the yellow Bushmen of South Africa, the 
Sakais, the Aetas of the Philippines, the Karons of North-West 
New Guinea, and the extinct Tasmanians, have always stood at a 
stage of culture scarcely, if at all, higher than that of eolithic man 
in West Europe. 

Thus all the conditions point to these Indo-African and 
Pliocene and -^^stnil lands as the most probable centre of evo- 
pieietocene lution of the pUocene precursor, who may have 

migrations. easily migrated thence in small family groups to 

every part of the eastern hemisphere — northwards through India 
to Central Asia, eastwards and westwards to Australasia and 

^ Might Motahs m the Gran Chaco of the Argentine Republic, 1886, 
P- 31 - 

^ Jnziker, Travels, il. p. 240. 

^ Some Account of the.,, Adelaide and Encotmter Bap Aborigiml Tribe &c. 
Adelaide 1879. '^his tribe died out about the year 1850. 
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Central Africa, and from Africa to Europe. From the already 
described distribution of land and water at that Primeval 
time, it is evident that all the continents were 
directly accessible by “ overland routes to the migratory groups, 
which in their new homes became independently specialised by 
the natural process of readjustment to the differ- 
ent environments. And thus arose in the new vdopment of* 
centres of evolution the several pleistocene groups, primary 
whence are derived without any violent transitions 
the present primary divisions of the human family. Treating of 
the relative antiquity of these divisions de Quatrefages concludes 
that “ The human races have appeared in the following order : 
The Yellow, or at least a section of them, would appear to be 
the elder branch of the present human family ; other Yellow men, 
the Blacks and the Allophylian Whites followed apparently very 
soon after them, and it would be difficult to say whidi came first ; 
then may have come the Semites and at last the Aryans.’'^ This 
successive evolution of Blacks, Allophylian and other Whites from 
different sections of a Mongol prototype, involves transformations, 
which axe both improbable in themselves and unwarranted by the 
known facts. It seems far more natural to assume an indepen- 
dent and simultaneous evolution of the several pleistocene groups 
from a generalised pliocene precursor in different surroundings, 
where the specialised forms were each determined by their special 
environment, and afterwards diversely modified by fresh migrations 
and interminglings. Thus the question of “relative antiquity” 
scarcely arises, for all the present divisions ascend directly and 
independently in parallel lines from so many pleistocene groups, 
themselves determined by the physical conffitions of their re- 
spective centres of evolution. By this assumption a reconciliation 
is also to a certain extent effected between monogenist and 

^ Op,ai,p.i 6 x. By “Allophylian Whites’* are here meant those Europeans 
of fair type, such as the Finns and Basques, who are not of Aryan speech. The 
term “allophylian,” firom Gr. SXKos and was introduced by Pnchaid 
(Ah/. BtsL c/ Man, and ed. p. 185), as the collective name of all European 
and Asiatic peoples not belonging to the Aryan, Semitic or Hamitic races. 
But hke “Turanian” and other vague terms liable to be abused by populai 
ethnographists, it is now little used in strictly scientific ethnological writings. 



polygenist views. The Hominidae are not separately evolved, in 
an absolute sense, that is, from so many different anthropoid pre- 
cursors, but the present primary divisions are separately evolved 
from so many different pleistocene precursors, themsdves evolved 
through a single pliocene prototype from a single anthropoid 


precursor. 

Such would also seem to be the assumption of Flower and 
Lydekker, who, in discussing the primeval dispe]> 
Flower and remark that the first Hominidse were probably 

the spread of all ahke (our pliocene groups) ; but as they spread 
over the globe, they became modified by dimate, 
food, the struggle for existence with themselves and 
with other animals, by selection acting on slight variations, and so 
forth, the differences showing themselves externally in the colour 
of the skin, in the colour and texture of the hair, form of head and 
face, proportions of limbs and stature. These anthropologists 
also point out that geographical position must have been a mab 
factor in determining the formation and permanence of racea. 
Groups isolated in islands or secluded uplands would in due 
course develop new types in the physical and moral orders. But 


on large open spaces, continental plains or plateaux, unobstruGte4 
by great ranges or other natural barriers, free intercourse wou]4 
make for uniformity. Smaller or feebler groups would bif 
absorbed or wiped out, conquerors and conquered disappearing 
or merging together. “Thus for untold ages the history of .mM 
has presented a shifting kaleidoscopic scene,’’ a ceaseless 
struction and reconstruction,” a constant tendency ton|im 
differentiation and towards fresh combinations in a comfl^w 
uniformity, the two tendencies acting against and 
other in Averse ways. At the same time the history of the 
tion of the present divisions has been mainly obliterated, and 
absence of paleontological evidence, that is, of physical fricts 
from the remote ages when the different races were being 
fashioned, makes their reconstruction largely conjecturaL V) 
other words, the geological record is necessarily impeii(Gfiil^(4li^ 
many chapters being absent, the gaps between tranritipnad^^lnil^ 
cannot aU be bridged over. The starting-point itself 
inquiry is unknown, and may never be discovered, as^t 
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buried in the bed of the Indian Ocean, or of some other marine 
or lacustrine basin'. 

The detailed study of the several primary divisions, to which 
the following chapters are devoted, will tend to confinn these 
views regarding the geographical centres of evolution and disper- 
sion of the Hominidse. 

^ TniroducHm to the Study of Mammals^ pp. 741 — 43. 
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Two divisions: African and Oceanic — ^N^o Family Tree— The Negritoes: 
Two divisions — ^Early migrations — The Afncan Negritoes — ^The Akkas 
and Batwa— The Bushmen and Hottentots — Past and present Hottentot- 
Bushman domains— The Oceanic Negritoes— The Blade element m India 
—The Oceanic N^^to gimps: Andamanese; Sakais of the Malay 
Peninsula; Aetas of the Phihppines; Karons of New Guinea; Kalangs 
of Java— The N^ro divisions compared— The African Negro unprogressive 
without miscegenation— Testimony of H. H. Johnston, Manetta, Ruffin 
and Sir Spencer St John — Histone evidence — Low state of Negro culture 
— ^Two mam sub-divisions : Sudanese and Bantu — ^Hie Sudanese Negroes 
—Mixed Sudanese groups— The Fulahs— The Negroid Bantus— The Zulu- 
Kafirs and Wa-Huma — ^The Bantu linguistic frmily — General intermingling 
of the Sudanese and Bantu populations — Hence classification impossible 
except on a holistic basis — ^Tables of the Sudanese and Bantu groups — 
The Oceanic Negro domain — An area of great ethnical confusion — Two 
main sub-divisions: Insular Negroes and Negroid Australians — Nomen- 
dature: Melanesians; Papuans — ^The Papuan domaiUt past and present — 
The Papuan type— The linguistic problem — Wide diffiision of Mal^o- 
Polynesian speech not due to Malay or Pol3mesian Migrations— Still 
to Melanesian Migrations — ^The true expla^tion; tihe C^ucasic factor — 
The Australian sub-division — ^Not homogeneous — Constituent elements of 
the Negroid Australians— end of the Tasmanians— Tasmanian culture 
eolithic. 


In our Family Tree the “ Generalised Negro ” appears to be 
first detached from the parent stem. But strictly speaking it was 
not detached at alL The Negro group is to be conceived rather 
as remaining in the primeval home, left behind, so to say, while 
the others passed on to their several centres of evolution. As 
seen in the last chapter, this primeval home is 
dxw^ns: assumed to be the Indo-Austral region now flooded 


African and 
Oceanic. 


by the Indian Ocean. But before, or simultaneously 
with, the subsidence of the land, its human inhabit- 


ants gradually withdrew westwards to Africa, northeastwards to India 
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and Malaysia, eastwards to South Australia and Tasmania and later 
to New Zealand. Thus from the remotest times were constituted 
by easy and natural migrations the various Negro groups in those 
regions on both sides of the Indian Ocean, where they have always 
dwelt, and where they are still found, generally in association with 
the allied anthropoid apes. Perhaps the strongest argument for the 
original unity of all these groups, now separated by a great marine 
basin, is afforded by the fact that the two main sections, the 
Afncan and Oceanic, comprise two distinct types, the tall Negro 
and the dwarfish Negrito. As the Negrito appears to represent 
the primitive stock, from which the Negro diverged 
later, such a parallelism cannot be regarded as a pm^Xree. 
mere coincidence. In the accompanying Family 
Tree of Homo xEthiopicus are shown the main ramifications of 
both sections and sub-sections of the Negro stock. 

Here the parent stem, after throwing off the two great African 
and Indo-Oceanic branches to the right and left (west and east), 
soon dies out, submerged, as it were, by the risinjg waters of the 
Indian Ocean. That the Negrito^ branches, from Negn- 
which the Negro proper is seen to break away at an too#; two 
early date in both regions, stand nearest to the 
primitive human type, seems self-evident, if * de Quatrefages’ 
description of the precursor be accepted as approximately cor- 
rect It would also appear that the western (Afncan) branch has 
on the whole preserved more of the original characters than has 
the eastern (Indo-Oceanic). Both no doubt present in certain 
groups (Akka, Sakai) an equal degree of prognathism, as well as 
an equally simian expression, combined with normally brachy- 
cephalic crania. But the African alone shows the original 
yellowish complexion, the reddish-brown woolly head, the some- 
what hairy body and the extremely low stature, ranging from about 
3 ft. 4 in. to a little under 5 ft. Few of the Malaysians fall much 

^ Spau. negtito and n^gnlh, diminutives of ; both forms occur, but 
uigritto IS little used in English writings. 

° Some of the dwarfs of the Semhki river between X.akes Albert and Albert 
Edward are spoken of by Captain Lugard as “aboat.3 ^ high,’* and reaching 
“to the hip-bone of Suron Adam, the Sudanese sergeant, who was about 
6ft. sin.” (The Rtse of mr East Afncan Empire^ ii. p. 178.) But these do 

16 — 2 
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below 4 ft. 6 in., while some, such as the Andamanese, rather ex- 
ceed s ft. The colour also is described as deep brown or blackish, 
so that it is not always easy to distinguish between the true Negri- 
toes and the Negroes (Papuans, Melanesians) of Oceanica; whereas 
in Aftica no doubt ever arises. Here it may be remembered that 
the term “gorilla*’ was in the first instance applied by the Caitha- 
ginian Admiral, Hanno, not to the anthropoid so named by 
du. Chaillu, but to certain hairy women seen by him and his 
companions on the west coast, probably the dwarfs still surviving 
in the Ogoway basin. The Akkas, Wochua, and others of the 
Welle basin have a still more venerable historic record. They were 
not only known by repute to Aristotle, Herodotus, and even the 
Homeric singers, but had already been introduced 
into Egypt during the First Empire. At least Dr 
W. Pleyte has shown ^ that the Akkas described by 
Miani and Schweinfurth most probably represent the pygmies 
sculptured on the tombs of Ti and Ptahhotep atSakkarah, referred 
to the time of Tatkara (Tankheres) of the sth dynasty, that is, 
according to Maiiette, 3366 b.c. These figures, which are in bas- 
relief, faithfully reproduce their racial characters, while a dwarf 
firom Beni-Hassan, in Upper Egypt, is depicted in Rossellini’s 
design with the feet turned inwards,' exactly like Schweinfurth’s 
Akkas*. Mariette* points out that the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the Welle lands whence they procured these dwarfs, who are 
referred to in a hierogl3q)hic inscription recording that “to him 
come the pygmies of Niam-Niam firom the Southern Lands, to 
serve in his household*.” Pleyte also mentions the well-known 

not appear to have been full grown; and the Batwa of the district north-west 
of Luluabuig (South Congo basin) measured by Dr Ludwig Wolf, averaged 
quite 4 feet 3 inches {Nature, March 24, 1887, p, 497). None of the four 
Akkas brought to Europe in 1874 aad 1876 (Mamo and Long) exceeded 
3 ft. 4 in. 

^ Chapitres SuppUmentedres du Zwre des Moris; Traduction ci Comment 
taire, I^eyden, 1883. 

> “11s ne surpassent pas un m^tre de hauteur; ils ont les pieds toumds 
au dedans, ce qui rend leur marche chancelante” (ii. p. 159). 

^ SoeiHJ I^dwiak de GiographiOi April, 1876. 

* From Dumichen*s GeographischO Insehnften^ PI. 31, quoted by Dr 
Pleyte. It should however be stated that the hieroglyph transcribed Nam^ 
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Statue of the dwad^ Nemhotep, who had a tomb of his own dating 
from the same sth dynasty, and who belonged to the same group 
as those of the Sakkarah monuments. 

From Egypt, or else from Mauritania, where dwarfish tribes 
are still spoken of*, some of these Negritoes appear to have found 
their way into Europe in neolithic if not earlier times. At the 
meeting of the British Assodation, Oxford, 1894, the Swiss 
Anthropologist, Dr J. Kollmann, read a paper on “Pygmies in 
Europe, “ in connection with some human remains recently ex- 
humed from the neolithic stratum of a prehistoric station near 
Schafifhausen. Side by side with skeletons of the normal size were 
found four or five averaging not more than 1*424 mm., say, 4 feet 
8 inches. Reference was made in the same paper to the small 
people about 5 feet high still surviving in Sicily and Sardinia, 
that is, on the high road between pleistocene Africa and Europe, 
who were regarded by Dr Kollmann, not as degenerate Europeans, 
but as representatives of a dktinct variety of mankind, which 
occurs in several types dispersed over the globe, and which he 
believes to have been the precursors of the taller races of man* 
kind. Some support is lent to this view by the folklore of many 
northern peoples, and perhaps even by more substantial evidence, 
such as the remains of little people said to have been found in 
the Hebrides by Dean Monro in 1549 and by the traveller Martin 
in about 1703, and in an island of Hudson Bay in 1631 by Foxe, 
who tells us that “the longest corpses were not above four feet 
long®.” 

Although many of the Akkas and some other groups are 
described as somewhat disproportioned and top- 
N^^***' heavy, with tottering gait, the African Negritoes 
appear to be, on the whole, well made, except 
perhaps for a too protuberant paunch, very active, daring hunters, 
and fiurly intdligent. Certainly the description given by Oscar 

or Niam by Dumichen is read Nu aad Ntm by Birch and Brugsch, and the 
term “Niam,” now applied by thdr n^hbouis to the cannibal Zanddis, can 
hardly have been a tmntorial designatiOD over 5000 years ago. 

^ A H. Keane^ Africa^ 1895, i. p. 85. 

* See Prof. B. C. A. Windle’s Introduction to the le-issue (1894) of 
Dr Edward Tyson’s Essay Ctmesmmgthe Pigmies of the AnaentSt 1699. 
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Lena of the Abongo of the Okande district, who are akin to 
Du Chaillu’s Obongo of Ashiraland, and whom he 
speaks of as “physically and mentally d^enerateV’ 
is by no means applicable to the Negritoes in general They are 
in no sense a degraded race fallen from a higher state, but 
obviously a small people arrested in thdr upward development 
probably by an adverse environment. From time immemorial 



AKKA OF MANGBATTOLAND. 

{African Negrito Type.) 

their home has been the great forest zone of Central Afiica, where 
the yellowish brown complexion may have been preserved, 

and where a short stature would be an advantage to a race living 
entirely by the chase, and thus compelled to pass their lives 
flitting about amid the tangled coils of tropical woodlands. 

E. G. Donnenberg, the only European who daims to have 
actually seen tiie Mauritanian dwarfe, speaks of them as “about 
four feet high, robust and wdl-made, and certainly not Moors or 
Berbers whose growth had been stunted by ridrets, as th^ 
difiered altogether from the other inhabitants of Marocco in 

1 “Physiscb nnd geistig dq;enerirt" (Skiaen am W. Afriia, Berlin, 1878, 
ch. VI.). It ia noteworthy that these Abongo are stated to be “very doEcho- 
cephalous" and of a “somewhat Bght chocolate-brown colour," whereas the 
N^toes ate normally brachycephaloos and yellowisb. 
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physical appearance.” Junker’s Wochua, south of the Akkas, are 
stated to be “well-proportioned, though the oval-shaped head 
seemed somewhat too large for the size of the body. In the 
upper jaw the facial angle showed a high degree of prognathism, 
and in those of lighter complexion the crisp hair was of a dark, 
rust>* brown hue.... Hands and feet are of elegant shape, the 
fingers long and narrow, with relatively large nails. I found no 
trace of steatopygia and some other features characteristic of the 
Hottentots. All things considered, the Wochua must be regarded 
as normal (healthy) members of a wide-spread race of remarkably 
short stature, but othenvise fairly well-proportioned and well- 
developed. Hence they cannot be described as a morbid, 
degenerate people, as appears to be conjectured by Professor 
RatzeP.” 

A very full account is given by Dr Ludwig Wolf of the Batwa, 
The Batwa taken as typical members of the Negrito 

family south of Congo. Here they occupy numerous 
village settlements in the Sankuru and other river valleys, such 
settlements being met especially in the forest glades of distncts 
inhabited by the Bakubu Bantus. They display wonderful agility 
both in climbing palm-trees to extract the sap, and in setting traps 
for game. In the chase they bound through the tall herbage 
“like grasshoppers,’’ attacking the elephant and even the buffalo 
with their tiny arrows and darts. They are well made with 
absolutely “no deformity,” averaging about 4 ft. 3 in. in height, 
with y^liow-brown complexion distinctly lighter than that of their 
Bantu neighbours, short woolly hair and no beard. Dr Wolf 
unhesitatingly connects them both with the northern Akkas and 
with the southern Bushmen®, all being the scattered fragments of 
a primeval dwarfish race, who are to be regarded as the true 
autochthones of equatorial Africa. 

But whate\'erbe their ethnical relation to the equatorial Negri- 

The Bushmen. Bushmen* 

constitute the aboriginal element in the whole of 


^ Trca^ls, iix. pp. 84-5. 

* ^icht rweifelhaft etschdne” {Im Innmi Afrtkas, pp. 538-61). 

i?„„i w value, has been adopted by the 

Enghds from the Hatch- The scattered groups have no gewral 
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South Africa at least as far north as the Zambesi. Here they have 
been gradually driven to their present domain, the Kalahari 
Desert north of the Orange River, and Great Bushman Land, 
south of that river, by the Bantu populations advancing south- 
wards from the interior of the Continent. In some of their 
physical characters, as well as in their speech, they resemble the 
Hottentots, of whom some ethnologists regard them as a degraded 
branch, while others look on the Hottentots as a mixed race, 
resulting from unions between the Bantus and the Bushmen. 
Either view would satisfy many of the actual conditions, though it 
seems probable that they have suffered degradation in their present 
environment, where they have been hunted down like wild beasts 
by Boers and Bechuanas alike, and where they find little to live 
upon except game, snakes, lizards, locusts, roots, bulbs and 
berries. At times they pass several days in search of food, on 
which, when found, they gorge themselves, five persons devouring 
a whole zebra in a couple of hours. Their weapons are the bow 
and poisoned arrow; their dress the untanned skins of wild beasts 
when procurable; their dwellings either the cave or a kind of 
“nest,” formed by bending round the foliage of the bosje (bush), 
whence their Dutch name. They are grouped in small bands 
without any hereditary or elected chiefs, and consequently with no 
social organization. Even the family tie has become extremely 
loose, unions being of the most transitory nature. 

Yet, debased as they are almost to the lowest level of culture 
compatible with existence, the Bushmen are remarkably intelligent, 
and possess a sense of art far higher than that of the surrounding 
populations, as shown by the rock paintings of men and animals 
true to life found in their caves, and recalling the analogous repre- 
sentations of the Dordogne ifoglodytes. These rock drawings 
and paintings “differ much in aim and character. A laige portion 
are of a caricature class, rudely but very spiritedly drawn in black 

designation, but call themselves Kwah wMch answers to the Hottentot Khoi, 
*‘Men,” and which supplies the plural postfix kwa, as in Saan-kwa {San- 
Jhua, Soan-haa), tHe name by whidi the Bushmen are known to their 
Hottentot neighbours. Cf. the Hindi % “people,” also used colloquially 
as a personal plural ending, as in Admi^Ug^ Mard-Ug^ &c. According to 
Hahn, the word San means native, hence Aborigines. 
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South Africa at least as far north as the Zambesi. Here they have 
been gradually driven to their present domain, the Kalahari 
Desert north of the Orange River, and Great Bushman Land, 
south of that river, by the Bantu populations advancing south- 
wards from the interior of the Continent. In some of their 
physical characters, as well as in their speech, they resemble the 
Hottentots, of whom some ethnologists regard them as a degraded 
branch, while others look on the Hottentots as a mixed race, 
resulting from unions between the Bantus and the Bushmen. 
Either view would satisfy many of the actual conditions, though it 
seems probable that they have suffered degradation in their present 
environment, where they have been hunted down like wild beasts 
by Boers and Bechuanas alike, and where they find little to live 
upon except game, snakes, lizards, locusts, roots, bulbs and 
berries. At times they pass several days in search of food, on 
which, when found, they gorge themselves, five persons devouring 
a whole zebra in a couple of hours. Their weapons are the bow 
and poisoned arrow; their dress the untanned skins of wild beasts 
when procurable; their dwellings either the cave or a kind of 
^‘nest,” formed by bending round the foliage of the ho^'e (bush), 
whence their Dutch name. They are grouped in small bands 
without any hereditary or elected driefs, and consequently with no 
social organization. Even the family tie has become extremely 
loose, unions being of the most transitory nature. 

Yet, debased as they are almost to the lowest level of culture 
compatible with existence, the Bushmen are remarkably intelligent, 
and possess a sense of art far higher than that of the surrounding 
populations, as shown by the rock paintings of men and animals 
true to life found in their caves, and recalling the analogous repre- 
sentations of the Dordogne t?oglodytes. These rock drawings 
and paintings “differ much in aim and character. A large portion 
are of a caricature class, rudely but very spiritedly drawn in black 

designation, but call themselves Kwah which answers to the Hottentot Kkoi^ 
“Men,” and which supplies the plural postfix kma, as in Saan-kwa {San- 
kwa^ Som-ksua)^ tlie name by which the Bushmen are known to their 
Hottentot neighboura Cf. the Hindi % “people,” also used colloquially 
as a personal plural ending, as in Mard46g^ "Ac. According to 

Hahn, the word Sm means native, hence Aborigines. 
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paint. The dass representing fights and hunts is a large and 
interesting one.. ..Many of the drawings are representative of 
figures and incidents among white people, also of other native 
tribes. Some even suggest actual portraiture The ornamentation 
of the head-dresses, feathers, beads, tassels, &c., seems to have 
claimed much care, and to have given the native artists great 
pleasure in delineation. The higher class of drawings will be seen 
to indicate correct appreciation of the actual appearance of 
objects ; and perspective and foreshortening are found correctly 
rendered'.” The Bushmen have also a rich oral folk-lore litera> 
ture, consisting of legends, fables, and animal stories in which the 
animals are made to talk each with its proper eliek, not otherwise 
heard in ordinary Bushman speech. These clicks, inartiruiate 
sounds unpronounceable by Europeans, are peculiar to the Bash- 
man and Hottentot languages, the former possessing six, the 
latter four, three of which have been borrowed iiy the }iuiu-Xos:ts, 
who have been for ages in close contact with both races. 

The Kalahari Bushmen are described as taller .and altogether 
a finer race than those of Cape Colony. But reports vaiy ; 
nor is it always easy to sift the evidence, for the term 
“Bushman” is often applied in a very loose way to dispos- 
sessed Hottentots, half-castes, or broken tribes owning neither 
flocks nor herds. “ The Bushmen in Bechuanaland in the present 
day are following their masters’ lead in the ways of civilisation. 
They axe employed as herds and waggon servants, aiui on our 
recent joumqr to Shoshong we found on entering Khama’s country 
that the chief had entrusted a flock of goats to the Bushmmt who 
were living at Mamabula. In the heart of the Kalahari the 
vassals have flocks of goats of their own, while they herd also the 
flocks of their masters*." * 

Although the afl^ties between the Bushmen and Hottentots, 

The TTiiiiuu ^ “ physical type and speech, seem to Ire fhn- 
"■ dam«tal, the former present some sharp contrasts, 
especially in their more animated expression, their 
more furtive glance and more agile movements. The Bushman 

* M/a on a CoUuMn o/foeHmUeBrnkman Dran/ngt, byMark liutcbinMsi, 
Jmmto Anthrop, InsU x883) p. 4(54. 

• Kfiv. J. Mackende, Blue Book, 1885, p. 63. 
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in this respect may be described as mercurial, the Hottentot as 
leaden, and the distinction applies with equal force to their mental 
qualities. Hence although occupying a much lower position 
socially, the Kwai appear to be endowed with a greater share of 
natural intelligence, and H. H. Johnston, like other observers, 
was much struck by the ** mental ability ” of the race, so “strangely 
at variance with their low physical characters'.” 

All things considered, it seems safe to regard the Hottentot* 
as an intermediate form between the Bushman and the Negroid 
Bantu, but much more closely connected with the former than 
with the latter. This is seen, not only in their common speech, 
but also in their common yellow or yellowish brown colour, their 
abnormally prominent cheek bones, giving a triangular shape to 
the face, and some other peculiar racial characters, of which the 
tablur and steaiopygia of the women are the most remarkable. 
But for the fact of their eugenesis both with Bantus and Euro- 
peans these traits might almost be regarded as specific, both 
appeanng earher in life and in a more exaggerated form in the 
Bushman, that is, the assumed original stock. In other re- 
spects the Hottentots are tall compared with the Bushmen (5 ft. 
4 or 5 in. and 4 ft. 8 in. respectively), with disproportionately 
small hands and feet (like the Negritoes), feeble muscular develop- 
ment, very broad fiat nose, slightly oblique and deep-sunk eyes 
set wide apart, pointed chin, large lobeless ears, large mouth with 
thick pouting lips, pronounced prognathism (64 to 70}, highly 
dolichocephalic head with very low cranial capacity (1290, Broca)*, 
short black woolly hair. The femous “Hottentot Venus” ex- 
amined by Cuvier, was really a Bushman woman, and consequently 
presented all these characters in a marked degree. “ She had a 
\yay of pouting her lips exactly like that we have observed in the 
orang-utan. Her movements had something abrupt and fantastic, 

1 your, Anihrop, InsU 1883, p. 463. 

^ Hotkntot appears to be an onomatopoeic term invented by the early 
Dutdi settlers to imitate certam recurrent sounds in the native language. 
Like their Bushman kinsmen, the people call themselves Khoi^ “Men,” or 
more fully, Khot^Kkain^ “Men of Men,” and in some districts Hou-Khoin^ 
“True Men,” men in a preeminent sense. 

’ Dr Hermann Weldker gives for ten Bushmen 1240^ but for ten Hottentots 
1369, which is higher than for many Negroes {ArehivfUr Anthrop. xvi.). 
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resembling those of the apej her lips were monstrously large... 
I have never seen a human head more like an ape’s than that of 
this woman This Hottentot Venus had a rival in prehistoric 
times in the “Vdnus de Brassempouy,” whose ivory statuette 
with several others was lately found in the undisturbed Quater- 
nary deposits of the Gro^fe du Pape at the station of Brassempouy 
in the Chalosse district, Landes. M. Ed. Piette, one of the 
explorers of the cave, describes these exceedingly realistic works 
of art as exhibiting physical characters (pronounced steatopygia 
and other features) analogous to those of the ancient inhabitants 
of Flint (Somaliland?) and of the present Bushman race. Whence, 
he asks, came these palaeolithic cave-dwellers, who were also 
distinguished by great hairiness, thick hps, the upper overlapping 
the lower, receding chin like that of the Naulette skull, and a 
remarkable development of fatty growth and excrescences about 
the pelvic region. “In quaternary times branches of the stock to 
which they belonged must have covered the whole of Africa and 
a part of Europe. In the Pharaonic epoch they were probably 
already extinct in Europe; but the allied races, although driven 
back and in a decrepid state, still occupy vast spaces from 
Somaliland to the Cape. The Egyptians, who knew them, have 
left us the portrait of the women of Piint, noted for their 
gibhositis fessitres. At present the adipose races are everywhere 
dying out, despite the taste of the Negroes, and even of the 
Berbers for voluminous forms. The Somali and the Bushmen 
still persist, though their inferior qualities place them at the 
lowest rung of the social ladder*/^ 

Whatever is to be thought of this prehistoric diffusion of the 
Bushman or allied peoples, the former presence of 
ent Hottentot- Hottentot-Bushman elements all over South 
BMhm m do- Afiica is proved by the geo^phical nomenclature 
of the regions now occupied by the intruding 
l^tus. Thus the names of most watercourses contain some 
dialectic form of the word ib {oh, eh, ap, &&), which in 


in 


* Cuvier, quoted by Topinaid, Antkrefeb^, Eng. ed., pp. 49,-4. 
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Hottentot means “water/* or “river,” as in Gar-tb^ “Great 
Water” (the Orange River), Hyg-ap^ Nos-oh^ Mol’Opip)^ and 
others. The WakrWak of Ednsi’s map (1154), which has so 
greatly puzzled historical geographers, is obviously the Bushman 
KworKwa {KwauKwat\ showing the presence of these abori- 
gines on the east coast south of Sofala, whence “long before the 
Portuguese circumnavigation of Afhca they were driven back by 
Kafir tnbes'.” 

Owing to these encroachments, continued for centuries, the 
Hottentot domain had been confined to the south-west corner of 
the Continent at the arnval of the first Dutch settlers in the 17th 
century. Since then it has been further reduced and broken into 
fragments by the development of European colonisation, so that 
at present the race is mainly represented by about 20,000 Namas, 
who give their name to Great and Little Namaqualand^ and who 
can alone be regarded as full-blood Hottentots. All the other 
groups. Hill Damaras, Koranas of the Upper Orange basin, 
Griquas of Griqualand West and East, and Gonaquas about the 
Kafirland frontier, numbering collectively about 180,000, are 
either Hottentot-Dutch or Hottentot-Negro half-breeds mostly of 
Dutch speech. The Namas alone still speak Hottentot, which is 
specially remarkable as one of the few languages of non-Caucasic 
peoples possessing grammatical gender and relational suffixes 
scarcely to be distinguished from true inflections. It shows no 
affinity to any other tongue except Bushman, although Lepsius 
felt inclined to group it with Ancient Egyptian on the ground of 
its highly developed grammatical forms. 

1 Dr Lichtenstein, Retsm^ I. p 400. So also Adelung and Vater : “ Fur 
gewisse Gegenden ist diess volHg erweislich, xndem Beige und Flusse des 
Landes, wo jetzt die Koosa [Ama-Xosa] wohnen, in ihren hottentotischen 
Namen den sichem Beweis an sich trsgen, dass sie emst ein bleibender Besitz 
der Hottentoten gewesen smd” (Berlin, ed. iSzs, in. p. 290). 

* The qua of Namaqua is the above explained plmal ending kufa, 
Datnaraland farther north, which takes its name from the Dama-Herero 
(Hottentot-Bantu) half-bieeds, should be Damaqualand, The ra is really a 
feminine dual form, so that Damaraland means literally “the land of the two 
Dama women.” When the first explorers reached that region they asked its 
name, to which the guide answered Damara in reference to two native women 
visible at the time m the distance. 
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As already seen de Quatrefages assigns a vast domain to 
the eastern (Indo-Oceanic) Negritoes, whom he 
represents as having left traces of their presence 
“ depms la Nouvelle-Guinde jusqu’au Golfe Persique 
et des archipels malais au Japon,” besides forming the substratum 
of the Dravidian and other populations in India and along the 
southern slopes of the Himalajras^ But, apart from vague refer- 
ences to Asiatic “Ethiopians” in Persia by Ctesias, PHny, and 
other anaent writers, and to a dark element in Indo-China by the 
Chinese records, there is no proof at all of distinctly Negrito 
populations anywhere on the Asiatic mainland, except in India 
and the Malay Peninsula, precisely the very regions where they 
might be looked for. During his eastward migrations from the 
The Black Subsiding Indo-African Continent, primitive man 
dement in would necessaiily reach both of these regions, India 
directly, the Malay Peninsula through the Eastern 
Archipelago at that time forming part of the mainland, from which 
it is even now separated only by shallow waters scarcely fifty 
fathoms deep. Southern India itself is merely “ the eastern half 
of a once more extensive land area,” the gradual subsidence of 
which “took place dunng the last great period of earth-move- 
ments,” which began towards the dose of the miocene, and which 
“reached their maximum in the phocene period*,” thus giving 
time for pliocene man to reach the Indian mainland. Hence the 
now generally admitted black substratum, forming the autochtho- 
nous element in that region, is no more than might be expected. 
Yet the real character of this dement has given rise to much con- 
troversy, and owmg to the absence of distinctly woolly hair, 
marked prognathism and brachycephaly amongst the low-caste 
aborigines of the Deccan, many ethnologists still deny the presence 
of true Negritoes in the peninsula. “ Mop-heads” somewhat of 
the Papuan type are shown in a group of Veddahs of Ceylon 
photographed by M. de la Croix and reproduced by de Quatre- 
fages (ii. p. 318). But it may be doubted whether any wooUy hair 
such as is common to all known African and Oceanic Negritoes, 


^ Races JSumcanes^ ii. p. 351, 

• R D. Oldham, The JSvduHm ef Indian Gugrathy, Jonr. 
March, 18,* pp. 1,6-7. 


G&in Soc, 
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has yet been seen in India proper. “ The hair,” writes Mr James 
Dallas, “ is also black, but has never been stated with certainty to 
present the woolly character of the Negro; but I would mention 
that to the best of my belief I have myself seen natives of India 
with unquestionably woolly hair. The reiteration of the contrary 
statement has, however, so unsettled my mind on the subject that 
I should now be loth to pronounce with certainty upon so simple* 
a question’.” Fr. Muller also tells us that “mention is every- 
where made of crisp (“ gekrauselte ”) often even of wooUy hair* 
but the statement is too vague to decide anything. On the other 
hand E. Callamand describes the hair of the Mundas (aborigines of 
Bighalpdr) as “tantdt lisses et raides, tantdt Msds," and this 
authonty asserts that no woolly hair has yet been found in Tnitia^ 
with a single doubtful e.xception ; he adds that the blacks of India 
are far removed from the brachycephalous Negritoes". Still more 
conclusive is the evidence of F. Jagor and G. Koerbin, who made 
a careful study of 254 members of 54 low-caste and out-caste 
tribes of the Madras presidency, but failed to discover any woolly 
hair, all being either se/Uicht (straight), wellig (wavy) or at most 
kraus or gekriatseU (crisp or curly). The colour of the skin was 
mostly very dark, but never quite black, the darkest being “a 
somewhat shiny grey-black*." Three only of the heads were brachy- 
cephalous, all the rest being either dohcho-, sub-dolicho- or even 
per-dolichocephalous, so that, all things considered, the dark 
element in India would appear no longer to represent the origmal 
reddish-haired yellowish N^to, but an intermediate form between 
that type and the Papuan, generally modified by later intruding 
KoLarian, Dravidian, and Aryan populations'. Referring to the 

> ymtr. Anthrvf. Imt. 1885, p. 308. 

* Mtknogmphit, p. 139. 

* Ze Crime iu Noin it finde, in Sn. dAnthrop, Oct 1878, pp. 607-815. 

* ZAtsthrift flir EtHnotogitt 1887, Part I. “Das gntu glansende blauschwaiz 
vermisse ich," the nearest being ''‘ein etwaa gi&nzendes granschwarz.” 

* It is noteworthy that M. Sonsselet’s portrait of a Jangili (properly Juang) 
approaches the Oceanic Papnan in the development of the nose and super- 
cilioty arches more dosely than that of any other Continental dark type. 
These "Jangle people" who are said by Dr Caldwell to be the most primi- 
tive tribe in all India, tive in the forest district a little north of Cuttack. They 
axe represented 1 y one shall in the Barnard Davis collection. 
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wortMess nature of the evidence rehed on by de Quatrufages (in 
his work on the Pygmies) for the former widc<spread diffusion of 
the Negrito element, the late Professor V, Ball declares that he 
never met the slightest trace of this element amongst the 
numerous tribes visited by him “during many years’ travelling in 
the hilly tracts of Western Bengal, the Central Provinces and the 
‘Northern Provinces of Madras. Individuals belonging to different 
tribes with curly, not really woolly, hair, are occasionally to be 
seen, but I venture to think that such occasional freaks are 
casual, wholly without significance, although they were regarded 
as evidence of a Negroid element in the population by the late 
Sir George Campbell’.” 

Hence we should no longer speak of Indo-Oceanic, but only 
The Oceanic, N^toes, and even these differ in one 

material respect from their African congeners. 'ITie 
” **" original yellowish brosra colour of the skin appears 
to have everywhere given place to various shades of dark brown 
and black, as amongst the sunounding Papuan populations. The 
Oceanic is even more fragmentary than the African domain, and 
the true N^to element, formerly widespread throughout Ma- 
laysU, is now confined to the Andaman Islands), the Malay 
Peninsu^ the Philippines and parts of New Guinea. A detailed 
description of Are several groups would be foreign to the purpose 
of this broad ossification, and a general survey with a view to 
establishing ffieir racial unity must suffice. 

The Andamanese islanders, formerly spoken of as “Min- 

TheAad.- ^ infantile 

muwM. Negro type*, although in respect of stature they 
^ stand at the head of all Negrito peoples, averasing 
about 4ft. roin. Mr E. H. Man, who has made a special study 


' JViaure, May 43, 1893, p. 80. 


‘'“Andanamew cmniumisShown tobe 
r ^ the Md««i«n. and these Mandew am spoken of 
whfch^fal M ’ or primitive fonn of the ty,* fmm 

th* nrt, V ^®*''*** hand, and the Melanesians [Papuans] on 

idvo^:'”**^ ««ootdance with the vL. here 
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of this raceS describes them as a homogeneous people, everywhere 
presenting the same uniform Negrito characters, short woolly 
black hair, very dark, almost black complexion, somewhat softened 
or undeveloped Negro features. They occupy a very low social 
state, living almost exclusively by hunting and fishing, in isolated 
groups of 50 to 80 persons, who wear scarcely any clothing and 
form both permanent and temporary encampments of wood huts, 
varying in size and durabihty. They have names only for one 
and two, although able to count with the fingers up to ten, and 
otherwise show a considerable degree of intelligence as well as 
great alfection for their women and children. Their social con- 
dition lends no support to the “cattle-herd” theory (p. 14), and 
the ferocious character formerly attributed to them is shown to be 
the reverse of the truth, and based on misunderstandings between 
them and strangers visiting the islands sometimes to kidnap the 
natives and sell them as slaves in the Malay markets. Since the 
Bntish occupation and the establishment of penal settlements in 
the archipelago a mixed breed has sprung up, while the full-blood 
aborigines appear to be dying out, numbering at present (iSqx) 
less than 4,000. The language, of which there are two distinct 
branches, is entirely unlike any other known form of speech, 
although in its morphology presenting certain analogies both to the 
Dravidian of India and to the Australian family. 

Geologically the archipelago is connected with the opposite 
mainland, so that migrations were formerly possible 
to the Malay Peninsula, where several small groups towofSe”' 
of Negrito aborigines still survive. The Sakais, 

Samangs, Jakuns, or Orang Benda (“Men of the 
Soil ”) as they are variously called by their Malay neighbours, are 
indeed more numerous than was formerly supposed, and, according 
to the Penang Administration Report for 1890, there may be over 
5,000 in the Ulu Pahang district alone. Here they form two 
distinct tribes, calling themselves Sen-oi and Tem-be, living for 
the most part in small groups of from two to three families, with 
little social organization. They speak a stock language, of which 
till recently little was known beyond the fact that it possesses 

^ In a seiies of papers contributed to the Jour, Anthrop, Inst* 1882*83. 

K. ly 
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SAKAI OP MALAY PBaHNSOLA. 

(Oceanic Negrito Type.) 



SAMAHG OP MALAY PENINSULA. 
(Oceanic Negnto Type.) 
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names only for the first three or four numerals. But Mr Hugh 
Clifford has now made a study of the Sen-oi dialect, of which he 
publishes a glossary and grammar, with phonetic rules, showing 
no connection with any other known language \ There is almost 
everywhere much mixture with the surrounding Malay populations, 
resulting in many transitional forms. But the full-blood aborigines, 
as studied by Miklukho-Maday, present the true Negrito type, 
even in an exaggerated form, with black woolly hair, dispropor- 
tionately large round head, and extreme prognathism. “This 
people undoubtedly belongs to the Melanesian stocks** Special 
features are a very crisp black beard, a “third eyelid” or inner 
fold as in the Mongolic group, and the position of the three outer 
toes, which are turned obliquely towards the two inner, as in so 
many apes. This observer teUs us that the Malays distinguish 
two groups, the Orang-Sakai-Liar, who are quite wild, keeping 
entirely aloof in the recesses of the forests, and the Orang-Sakai- 
Dind, who associate freely with the settled communities. One of 
Maclay’s three photographs is descnbed by Giglioli as presentir" ^ 
“ a highly remarkable exaggeration of the bestial characters, exce« 
mg even the Kalang of Java in its prognathism.. .a real chimpai 
profile and I believe the highest degree of prognathism possibl 
a human being®.” 

Like those of the Malay Peninsula, the Negritoes of 
Philippines, collectively known as Aetas*, are shown Negri- 

by Dr Blumentritt to be far more numerous than toce of the 
is commonly supposed. It also appears firom Mon- ‘ pp™» 
tano’s recent explorations in Mindanao that they are very numerous 

1 Jour, Straits Branch k. As, Soc, No. 34, 1893. 

* Ethmhgical Exmrsion in Johor, By “Melanesian” is here to be under- 
stood “Negrito,” the Russian tiaveller habitually using the former term in a 
general way for all the dark Oceanic populations. 

® “L' ultimo limite al quale possa giui^ere il prognatismo in un esserc 
umano” {Nuove notizte sui Fopoli N^roidi ddP Asia e specuilments sui Negrtti, 
Florence, 1879, p. 7). 

^ This term, which occurs in a great vanety of forms — Acta, Atta, Atfa, 
Ate^ EUt^ ItUt &c.— has in the Tagala language the meaning of “black,” being 
cognate to the Malay (hdtam). Like the corresponding Mam&nua 

(“Aborigines”), it is applied both to the full-blood and to the half-caste 
Negritoes. 


17—2 
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in that large island as well as in some other districts, where their 
presence had not previously been suspected. But they are not 
always easily distinguished from the surrounding populations, 
many having adopted the dress and usages of the Malay intruders. 
TAo the Safcais, many of the Aetas have formed close unions 
with these Malays, giving rise to various shades of transition between 
the two races, as shown in Dr A. B. Meyer’s Album von Pktlip- 
puKM-Typen, Dresden, r88s. Many of the photographs in this 



AETA WOMAN OF LUZON, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

(Oceanic Negrito Type.) 

collection are those of full-blood Aetas from Luzon and other 
parts of the Archipelago, showing the woolly hair, crushed nose, 
broad at base, deeply depressed at root, diickish and everted 
imder-lip, simken ^es set wide apart, long arms, slender eztremi- 
tie^ and wild look of the true Negrito. Some, especially of the 
children, have a distinct Negro expression, heightened by the low 
bulging frontal bone, so that they might weU be taken for natives 
of Central Africa. In several a transition may be suspected 
between the Nepto proper and the Papuan, as might be expected 
from Ae positip of the Archipelago on the confines of the 
respptive domains. The same inference may be drawn from the 
physical appearance of the Karons, a group of Negritoes visited 
in 1879 by M. Rafiiay, m the Arfak Hills, North- 
West New Guinea*. Afl alike are extremely rude, 
dwelhng m wretched hovels of foliage and branches 
* Tour du 


ftttd New 
Guinea. 
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and in some districts with no habitations, wearing no clothes 
beyond a few strips of bark dangling from a string round the 
loins, and (the Karons) addicted to cannibalism. “ In the pure 
Negrito the height is said to average 4 ft. 10 in., but Semper*s 
estimate is two or three inches less. The skuU is brachycephalic, 
the chest small, the legs without calves, and the feet turned 
inwards. Their prognathous and deeply-lined faces give them an 
ape-like appearance. The nose is broad and fiat, and the nostnls 



AETA WOMAN OP LUZON. 

{Oceanic Negrito Tjtpe^ 

dilated, and the slender build and small size of the body cause 
the head to appear disproportionately large... Their intelligence is 
of a very low type, and according to Montano they are unable to 
count above five.. .They are monogamists without exception... 
Mr J. Barnard Davis, from the examination of three fine crania, 
considers the Negrito to be distinct from any other race^*' 

The Negritoes have left no traces of their presence in Formosa, 
if they ever reached that island, or in any other part of Oceanica^ 

^ Dr F. H. H. Gttillemard, Australasia, vol. ii. (Stanford Series, new 
issue) 1894, pp. 47-9. 

^ It should, however, be stated that during his scientific mission { 1890-9,^) 
to Malaysia and Polynesia, Dr H. ten Kate collected what he considered 
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except Java, home of the recently extinct Kalangs, in some 
respects the most ape<like of human beings. This 
toM^of javE*" inferred from the startlingly simian expression 

of Ardi, almost the last of his race, who lately died 
at Buitenzorg near Batavia, and of whom photographs have been 
preserved. Such a juxtaposition will cause no surprise, when it is 
remembered that Java must have been one of the first regions 



ARDI, A KALANG OF JAVA. 

(Occank Negrito Type.) 


reached by primitive man and his miocene precursor during their 
eastward migrations from the subsiding Indo-African Continent. 
Dr A. B. Mejrer, who derotes a monograph to the subject*, speaks 
of a few of the Kalang tribe as still surviving, and Van Musschen- 


evidence of fee fonner presence of Negritoes in Timor and the 
n^bo,^ alete of Samn, Ron and Savn, and especuOly in the Hokor 
di^t. Fiores. From fee appearance of the natives he infeis that Timor was 
originally occupied by Negntoes, who were afterwards reduced and . [Hmbfd 

tMMtional types, the Negrito dement prevailing in 
tte wed, the Indone^ in the centre of fee isUad, though it is not oLe 

seh^^iaXbn. Mtbrl. Aardrykskundig GeHeetsckap, Leyden, rSoa). 

J3tt JSaimgs tatfyami, re-issned fiom the LapdUina, Angnst rSTy. 
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broek, to whom we axe indebted for Ardi’s photographs, informed 
Prof. Veth of Leyden, that “he has met with the same type in 
other parts of Java, though not so pronounced, and that it could 
always be traced to a Kalang origin^” That they were the 
aborigines of Java gradually exterminated by the intru^ng Malays 
is not disputed, while Van Musschenbroek regarded them as akin 
to the other Negritoes of Malaysia. There could be no doubt on 
this point, but for the fact that when the photograph was taken 
Ardi’s head was shaven, and since then Prof. 0 . Beccari, who 
saw him in 1878, found that the fresh growth was smooth^ not 
woolly or frizzly, as had been expected*. What, then, is to be said 
of this Simian group, which is certainly not Malay, and presumably 
not Negrito^ It has been shown that the precursor was most 
probably furry, with a woolly under and a sleek outer coat, and it 
is conceivable that in a volcanic environment like that of Java it 
might have been advantageous to shed the wool and retain the 
sleek hair, together with all the other physical characters of the 
primitive Negrito. Analogous processes are common enough 
especially amongst the ovidse, the European sheep changing its 
wool to hair in tropical lands, while in Sierra Leone all acquire 
black heads in a single generation*. No doubt the character of 
the hair, fixed by long ages, is now extremely persistent in the 
human varieties \ but it may have been less stable at an earlier 
period of their evolution. In any case it is readily modified by 
miscegenation, which might also be suspected amongst the mori- 
bund Kalangs now dispersed as menials and artisans amid the 
Malay populations. Only in that case the doctrine of correlation 
of parts would lead us to expect corresponding modifications in 
the other characters. 

Passing from the Negrito to the Negro proper, the most 
important point is the now established physical 
identity of the African and Oceanic branches. The 
evidence bearing on this question has been sum- 
med up in a masterly manner by de Quatrefages, from whose com- 

1 Letter to A. H. Keane, Oct. 16, 1880. 

^ **I &uoi capelli, cresciuti da quando fu fotografato, som lisd*^ (E. H. 
Giglioli, loe, p. 7). 

^ Winwood Reade, Th^ African SkeUli-book, 
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parative craniological tables’ are taken the subjoined broad 
results : — 


S. W. Sudanese 

Cranial 

Capacity 

1300 cc. 

Cephalic 

Index 

69*78 

Facial 

Index 

71-09 

Nasal 

Index 

54*00 

S. £. Sudanese 

135s 

71*66 

71-09 

S4’i6 

Mandingans 

1460 

72*82 

68-18 

54-00 

Serrers 

1490 

6979 


S4'S4 

Krumen 

I44S 

72*28 

69-16 

51-92 

N. W. New Guinea 

130S 

71*11 

71-42 

SS-io 

S. E. New Guinea 

138s 

71-89 

69*92 

53-56 

New Hebrides 

1485 

68*42 

69-69 

54-16 

Loyalty Is. 

1460 

69-84 

68-38 

51*92 

New Caledonia 

I44S 

69-66 

67-40 

52-47 

Afiicans (mean) 

1424*2 

71-23 

70-04 

54-49 

Papuans „ 

1412‘S 

70-38 

68-87 

53-03 


When to these anatomical resemblances are added such out- 
ward characters as a normally dark compl^on, hair uniformly 
black and dther frizzly or woolly in texture, the parallelism seems 
complete. Yet there are differences, such as the shorter stature, 
larger nose often arched and with downward tip, and generally 
milder expression of the Papuans, by which they may nearly 
always be distinguished at a glance from the African 

But the independent and simultaneous evolution of two types 
so nearly alike on either side of the Indian Ocean remains a 
remarkable phenomenon, which seems more than a mere coind- 
denoe, especially when the similarly independent or apparently 
md^endent evolution of two Negrito sub-types in the samA 
r^ons is borne in mind. The explanation seems to be that both 
were already partly developed in the common centre of evolution, 
wd afttt the dispersion east and west continued their evolution 
m tte direi^on already taken. Then the observable differences 
would readily be accounted for by the influences of the different 

emronments, both tropical, but one mainly continental, the other 
mainly Oceanic 

These differences are even 


more marked in the mental than in 
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the physical order. In some respects there is perhaps not much 
to choose between the two. Cannibalism was at no very remote 
period universal in both areas, although probably of a milder 
character in the east than in the west, where even since the 
“ Partition ’* scenes of incredible brutality and atrocity have been 
witnessed in the Congo basing But the Papuan stands intellect- 
ually at a somewhat higher level than the African. He is less of 
an “ overgrown child,'* more capable of social progress, less grossly 
superstitious, and possesses a much higher sense of Art, as seen 
by the splendid ethnographic collections recently made in the 
western parts of New Guinea by the agents of the Dutch Govern- 
ment*. 

Reference has already been made (p. 44) to the apparent 
incapacity of the full-blood African Negro to make The African 
any permanent advance beyond his present normal Negro unpro- 
condition without extraneous aid. In fact without 
miscegenation he seems to have no future, a truth which but for 
false sentiment and theological prejudice would have long since 
been universally recognised. Commissioner H. H. Johnston, 
than whom no better authority could be appealed to, fully agrees 
with the Negro writer who holds that ‘*the pure and unadulterated 
Negro cannot as a rule advance with any certainty of stability 
above his present level of culture; that he requires the admixture 
of a superior type of man.” But the white and Testimony 
black races, “are too widely separated in type to ofH. H.john- 
produce a satisfactory hybrid.** Hence he thinks “* 
that “the admixture of yellow that the Negro requires should 
come from India, and that Eastern Africa and British Central 
Africa should become the America of the Hindu. The mixture 
of the two races would give the Indian the physical development 

^ The French explorer M. Fond^se speaks of paddocks where “human 
cattle” were kept and fattened for the market, like stall-fed oxen. These were 
to be seen in almost every village in the Ubangi valley, and so resigned were 
the victims to their fate, that they actually refused the chance of freedom offered 
them by M. FondHe. 

^ F. S. A. De Clercq and J. D. £. Schmeltz, Bthnogrc^huehe Beschrijving 
van de West* en Noordkmt vm Nederlandseh Nieutv-Guineaf 1893. To these 
have now (1895) been added the collections mode especially by Prof. A. C. 
Hadden in British New Guinea. 
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which he lacks, and he in his turn would transmit to his half 
Negro offspring the industry, ambition, and aspiration towards a 
civilised life which the Negro so markedly lacks\” 

In reply to those who attribute the backward state of the 
African Negro to baneful European and Mohammadan influences, 
it may be pointed out, first that Islam has on the whole been far 
more benefiaal than injurious, as shown by the superior condition 
of those Sudanese populations, such as the Mandmgans, Hausas 
and Sonrhai, who have been long in association with the Arab 
and Berber intruders; second, that the social status of the Negro 
masses is antecedent to all contact with European or any other 
foreign peoples. As already explained, their inherent mental 
inferiority, almost more marked than their physical characters, 
depends on physiological causes by which the intellectual faculties 
seem to be arrested before attaining their normal development, 
of Manetta, Southern United States under the plan- 

tation system Filippo Manetta noticed that “the 
Negro children were sharp, intelligent, and full of vivacity, but on 
approaching the adult penod a gradual change set in. The 
intellect seemed to become clouded, animation giving place to a 
sort of lethargy, briskness yielding to indolence. We must 
necessarily infer that the development of the Negro and Wliite 
proceeds on different lines. While with the latter the volume of 
the brain grows with the expansion of the brain-pan, in the 
former the growth of the brain is on the contrary arrested by the 
premature closing of the cranial sutures and lateral pressure of the 
frontal bone*.” 

Has any real improvement taken place since the emancipation 
anywhere in the New World, where the conditions are more 
favourable than in the cradle of the race? After a lengthened 
experunent to raise the Vir|^ian flreedmen by education, involv- 
ofCoi. RnfBn, expenditure of about ;£'i, 000,000, the late 

CoL Frank G. Ruffin finds the outcome to be that 
“ so for from having been fitted by education for the discharge of 
avil or social duties, or from having been improved in conduct or 

A ^ three yum? Admmisiratkn «/ British Central AJriea, 

August 1894, p. 31. 

* la Xasaa Nggra &c., Tuiin, 1864, p. m. 
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morals, they have absolutely deteriorated and have given no 
promise of amendment in any direction.” This observer also 
notices “that negro children up to the age of puberty learn remark- 
ably well, at least by rote, but after that period of hfe has been 
reached they became incurably stupid and make no further 
progress Hence “ there has been no development of religious,^ 
intellectual, moral or industrial advancement in the Negro,” who 
should he spoken of rather as non-moral than immoral^ and who 
is here declared to be “a political idiot,” an appreciation fully 
borne out by the results of a century of misrule amongst the freed- 
men and freemen of Hayti. Here the reveisions to vaudoux and 
other pagan rites, to snake Worship, cannibalism, and similar 
horrors are fully vouched for by Sir Spencer St John, 
who had official knowledge of these matters, and stjohnf**^****^ 
who after a residence of over twenty years in “ The 
niack Republic” was fain to confess that the greater his experience 
the* less he “thought of the capacity of the Negro to hold an 
i}K!e|)en(lent position. As long as he is influenced by contact 
with the white man, as in the southern portion of the United 
States, he gets on very well [?]. But place him free from all such 
influence, as in Hayti, and he shows no signs of improvement; on 
the contrary he is gradually retrograding to the African tribal 
customs, and without exterior pressure will fall into the state of the 
inhabitants of the Congo. If this were only my own opinion, I 
should hesitate to express it so positively; but I have found no 
dissident voice amongst experienced residents since I first went to 
Hayti in January 1863*.” 

in Africa itself ail social institutions are at the same low level, 
and throughout the historic period have made no 
perceptible advance except under the stimulus of 
foreign influences. Religion is a system of pure 
fetishism and ancestry-worship, associated with a universal belief 
in witchcraft and such sanguinary rites as those of the “customs” till 
recently practised in Dahomey and Ashanti. Slavery, 
where not checked by European governments, Nw 2 ^cStu«, 
prevails everywhere both as a local institution and 

* TJStf Co$t oni Outfmti /Cdneation in Vir^niOt Richmond, 1889. 

** or 7%< Block Bipttklic, 1884, p. 131. 
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a branch of the “export trade.” The great bulk of the natives 
are still in the tribal state, while in the kingdoms founded in 
Upper Guinea, Ulunda, Buganda and elsewhere, the exercise of 
autocratic rule has nearly always been marked by the most wanton 
cruelties. The administration of justice is regulated, not so much 
by any sense of right or wrong, as by the caprice of the king, who 
is himself often in the power of the “witch doctor" Without 
external aid, no Negro people have ever reduced their language to 
written form, so that “literature” is purely oral, and limited to a 
few tribal legends, some folklore, proverbs, and songs of the 
simplest kind. The arts are restricted mainly to coarse weaving, 
pottery, agriculture, wood carving, and the smelting and working 
of iron and copper, in which alone real skill and originality have 
been displayed. Architecture has no existence, nor are there any 
monumental ruins or stone structures in any part of Negroland 
except those of Sudan and Matabililand erected under Arab and 
Himyaritic influences, “No full-blood Negro has ever been 
distinguished as a man of science, a poet, or an artist; and the 
fundamental equality claimed for him by ignorant philanthropists 
is belied by the whole history of the race throughout the historic 
period This is not the language of prejuice, of racial or 
religious bias, but the sober truth, frankly admitted by the Negro- 
philes themselves “ behmd the scenes.” “In Massachusetts,” writes 
Theodore Parker to Miss Hunt, “there are no laws now to keep 
the black man from any pursuit, any office that he will; but there 
has never been a rich Negro in New England.... none eminent 
in anything except the calling of a waiter*.” 


^ A. H. Keane, Encychpadia Britamuca^ Art. Negro^ 9th ed. 

® I-etter, Nov. 10, 1857, quoted by J. R. MaxweU, almost the only “N^ro 
of pure descent,” as he calls himself, who has ever written a book (The Negro 
Question, 189s, p. 36). Dr Blyden, author of Christianity, Islam and the 
Negro Race, is also a Negro, or at least Negroid. No other instance has. been 
recorded, although it is claimed for the Vei people of the West Coast that, like 
the Cherokees, they have invented an alphabet The matter is involved in 
some mystification and needs further inquiry before the claim con be admitted. 
In any case it appears that the Vei are a branch of the Mandingans, who 
have been subject to Arab and Berber influences for nearly a thousand yeais 
(Capt Binger, Du Niger au Golfede Gwnie, 1892, ii. p, 213). 
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On linguistic grounds the African blacks are conveniently 
grouped in two main sub-divisions, the northern 
Sudanese, occupying a region of great linguistic subSivSJoSa, 
confusion, and the southern Bantos, amongst whom 
a remarkable uniformity of speech prevails eveiy- 
where, except in the now contracted Bushman-Hottentot area. 
Sudan, which in its widest sense comprises the whole region 
stretching from the Sahara towards the equator, and from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea, has with some reason been always 
regarded as the true home of the African Negroes, and in fact was 
so named from them by the mediaeval Arab writers'. This is the 
“Black Zone” m a pre-eminent sense, for here far 
more than south of the equator the Negro type is ese Ne^es " 
found in almost “ideal perfection,” as amongst the 
Upper Guinea populations, the Serers of Senegambia, the Gallinas 
of Sierra Leone, the Sienufs within the Niger bend, the Mosgu of 
Lake Chad, the Fdr dominant in Ddr-Fiir®, the Kordofan Nubas, 
the Dinkas and Shilluks of the Upper Nile, the A-Barambo, 
Zandehs and other of the Upper Welle Basin. During his excur- 
sion up the Nile Valley, the eminent French anthropologist, 
Dr E. T< Hamy, examined several specimens of Sudanese and 
Nilotic natives, presenting the usual Negro traits, such as great 
prognathism, high dolichocephaly and hypsistenocephaly, slender 
legs without calves, broad flat feet and larkspur heel (“talons forte- 
ment saillants en arri^re”), and comparing these with observations 
made in other parts, he was satisfled as to “the indissoluble unity 
of the Western and Eastern Sudanese, a unity since then definitely 
confirmed to my mind by a laige number of anatomical facts 

But although Negro blood is almost everywhere dominant, 
Sudan, taken as a whole, is far from a homogeneous 
ethnical region. The greater part of the lands aese orou^.*" 
between the Nile and the coast are comprised within 

> The full expression is JBildd es-Stlddn “Land of the 

Blacks,” whence the terms NtgrUiaf N€igr0lafid^ figuring on all the old maps of 
Africa. 

^ Arab. Ddr^ couotiy, region &c., of frequent occurrence in East Sudan: 
DAr-FiSr, Dir-Nuba, Ddr-Fertit &c. 

* ^Anthrop, sdrie, xv, 1881, p- a«5. 
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the Hamito-Semitic domain; other Hamite and Semite (iJerlicr 
and Arab) communities occur both in the cast (Middle Nile, 
Kordofan, Ddr-Fiir, Waday, Lake Chad;, and in the Wist (within 
the Niger bend and Senegal basin), while the ethnical “divules " 
are everywhere occupied rather by mixed Negroid tlinn i»j' full- 
blood Negro peoples. Such are, going eastwards, the Seneganil nan 
Toucouleurs, the Sonrhay of the Middle Niger, the Central 
Sudanese Hausas, Bomus and Baghirmi, the Mahas of Maday, 
the Bas^ (Kunama), Barea, Shangalla and others of the ,\ltyssinian 
slopes. The Basd, however, to judge from the figures reproduced 
by MrF. L. James, represent an extremely low and cten repulsive 
Negro type'. A difficulty is presented liy the Kuluhs. Mohain- 
The Fuiah.. pastors, who w-ere formerly dispersed in sii tall 

communities throughout West and f'entral .Sud.in. 
but who, led by their warlike and fanatical chief, Othiiuin Dan 


Fodio, rapidly overran nearly the whole region between l,ake 
Chad and the Niger, and after overthrowing the n,Ui\e Ibuis.! 
States (1800— i8io), founded the pre.sent “empire" of Hokoto, 
with the vassal kingdoms of Gando, Nupe, and AdjHn.awa. Hy 
some they are classed with the Negroes, by others with the 
Tuaregs (Saharan Berbers), while others again have brought them 
all the way from Malaysia, But this is not necessary, and wiien 
studied in their original homes— the l'’utn-'roro and Kut.i Jah/ti 
districts, Senegambia — the Fulahs are found, despite their present 
Negro speech, to be of Hamitic tyjie, possibly representing the 
Leukffithiopi (“White Ethiopians”) located by Pliny south of tlu- 
Mauntanian Getulians, Grimal de Guirodon, who knew them 
well, describes the full-blood Fulahs as of reddish-brown or light 
chestnut colour, with crisp but not woolly hair, straight and even 
aquilme nose, regular features, and other characters separating 
them entirely from the Negro division* Hence, desiiite Pr 
Muller’s “Nuba-Fulah Family,” they have no connection' dther in 
type or speech with the black Nubas of Kordofin, 

In the Bantu domain, which meets the Sud.-mese a little north 


^ The WiU Thbes a/ the Soudan, i88»; 
Base Professional Beauty.” 

® Les 1887, passim. 


see especially the frontispiece, ** A 
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of the Cameroons on the west coast, and about the 
north end of Lake Albert Nyanza on the east side, 
there are certainly some groups about the Lower 
Limpopo, Lake Tanganyika, the Ogoway and Lower Congo 
basins, which it is difficult to distinguish physically from the true 
Negroes. But, speaking broadly, the Bantu populations show 
marked modifications of this type in their lighter colour, larger 
cranial capacity, smaller teeth and less pronounced prognathism. 



A ZULU GIRL OF NATAL. 

{Bantu Typi,) 

They are also distinctly more intelligent, more civilised, and more 

capable of upward development than the full-blood Negro. The 

Zulii-Xosas (Zulu-Kafirs) of the extreme south-east, 

who stand out conspicuously in all these respects, Kafiraf 

are taken as typical members of the division, and 

from their language has been adopted the term Bantu (properly 

Aia-ntUj people*”} now used as the conventional name of all 

^ Ada is one of the numerous plural personal prefixes, each with its corre- 
sponding singular form, which are the cause of so much confusion in Bantu 
nomenclature. To ada^ ad^ da answers a sing, umu^ wn, so that sing. 
amu-Hhtt um->niu or mu^ntu^ a man, a person; pi. adar-ntu^ ab-ntu^ ba-ntu. 
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African races of Bantu speech. These are essentially mixed 
Negroid peoples, the dominant element being undoubtedly the 
Negro, as shown by the universal prevalence of black woolly hair 
and dark complexion, besides gross superstitions associated with 
witchcraft of a specially Negro chaxacter. With the black sub- 
stratum are intermingled Semitic (Arab) intruders on the east 
coast, and elsewhere most probably Hamites, chiefly Oallas, 
descending from the north-east. The so-callcd Wa- 
Huma.^*' Humas, dispersed amongst the equatorial lake popu- 
lations, with whom they are slowly amalgamating, 
are known to be Hamitic Gallas*. The founders of the Kitwara 
empire, now broken into fragments (Buganda, Bunyoro, Karagwe) 
were also Gallas, as is evident from the fact that Galla was the 
mother-tongue of the late King Mutesa of Buganda, a lineal 
descendant of the Kitwara dynasty. A distant branch of the 
same race are the fierce nomads of Masailand, east of Victoria 
Nyanza, though probably modified by a strain of black blood, and 
the same process of segmentation and infiltration has obviously 
been going on for ages, leavening the seething masses throughout the 
southern half of the continent, and raising them to a somewhat 
higher level than that of the full-blood Sudanese aborigines. 


Hence in the Bantu domain eveiy shade of transition is 
The Bantu presented between the extreme Negro and Hamitic 
Ui^atac types; hence also the impossibility of determining 
a clearly marked Bantu physical type, so that this 
term has rather a linguistic than an ethnical value. It thus 


But in some of the groups mu is also plural, the chief dialectic variants Iwing 
Amo, Aba, Ufa, Mu, Ba, Wa, Om, Va, Vua, Ua, U, A, O, Eski, as in Ama- 
Zubt, MurSarongo, Ma^Ymba, Wa^Smhili, Ovor-IItrera, Vua-Twa^ Ba- 
Suto, EshuXongo, Equally numerous and perplexing are the class pre- 
fixes indicating speech: Kt, ICnhi, Di, Lu, So, Se See., as in m-SwaMli, 
EisM-JCongo, LurGanda, i;^i'lf^p,=the Swcdiili, Kongo, Buganda and Basuio 
languages. It would be well if the SwahiU fYa and Ki were universally 
adopted, as is the practice of some writers. 

^ Thus Stanley speaks of the Wa-Kerewe islanders, Victoria Nyanza, as 
“a naixture of the Ethiopic [Hamitic] and Negro type*’ [TArougA ike Dark 
CotUinera, i. p. 251), and in Usongora he met certain Wa-Huma chiefs who 
« were as like in features to the finest of the Somali types and Wa-Galla as 
though ther were of the same race ’* (In Darkest Africa, 11. p. 517). 
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corresponds to such names as Aryan, Mongolo-Tatar and Malayo- 
Polynesian, which similarly imply lingmstic unity amid much 
physical diversity. As far as is known — and the region has now 
been almost everywhere traversed by explorers — all the innumer- 
able dialects current throughout the Bantu domain are more or less 
closely related in structure, phonetics and vocabulary, and have all 
certainly sprung from a common Bantu mother-tongue, differing 
fundamentally from all other known forms of speech. This stock 
language is distinguished by some remarkable grammatical features, 
of which the most characteristic is a certain alliterative harmony, 
somewhat analogous to the vocal harmony of the Finno-Tatar, 
and the nominal concordance of the Aryan system. The allitera- 
tion is caused by the repetition, in a slightly modified form, of the 
same prefixed element before all words of the sentence in gram- 
matical concord. Hence inflection in Bantu is mainly initial, not 
final, as in most other systems. All nouns are grouped in so many 
classes, according to their proper determimng prefixes, of which 
there appear to have been at least sixteen m the organic Bantu 
language; it follows that ail adjectives and other words dependent 
on the noun are liable in principle to sixteen initial changes, 
according to the several classes of nouns with which they may 
occur. Thus : umt^ntu om-kulu, a great man, but in-kose enrkulu^ 
a great chief, where kulu^ greats becomes om-kulu, en-kulu^.,. in 
agreement with unvurniu^ inrhose... Compare Lat. domin>us botMis^ 
domino bon-a^ &c. The germs of this concordance, which gives 
the due to grammatical gender in the inflecting orders, are found 
in Masai, Galla, Tibu and some of the Nilotic tongues. Traces 
of alliteration depending on the same prindple occur also in some 
of the idioms of the Welle basin and elsewhere in the border lands 
between the Sudanese and Bantu areas. But the prindple is fully 
developed only in Bantu, which would thus appear to have origi- 
nated in the north, and to have spread thence with the prehistoric 
Hamitic (Galla) migrations throughout South Africa. How 
rapidly a Bantu language may be diffused by such migrations is 
seen in the case of the Makololos, a Basuto people who about 
1825 moved several hundred miles northwards to the Zambesi, 
where they reduced the dominant Barotse nation and founded a 
powerful state under thdr renowned chief, Sebituane. Then the 
K. 18 
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Barotse suddenly rose (1864) against the intruders, exterminating 
them almost to a man, and restoring the old Barotse kingdom. 
But although the invaders have disappeared, their Scsuto language 
still survives as the current speech throughout the Upper Zambesi 
basing 

Throughout the historic period a great part of Negroland has 
been wasted by similar hostile movements, con- 
Qeneni In- soicuous amongst which were the widespread 

tenmnglinsr of ^ , « 

the Sudanese expeditions of the temble J agas m the x 7th century. 

Scarcely less destructive were the kidnapping raids, 
dating back to the old Egyptian Monarchy, revived 
by the Western nations to supply the hands needed to work the 
mines and plantations in the New World, and continued down to 
the present time by the Arabo-Nubian slave-hunters and their 
native allies. The result was an incessant dislocation, breaking 
up and re-formation of the tribal groups, and a universal inter- 
mingling of the most diverse elements, so that the utmost ethnical 
confusion now prevails throughout both the Sudanese and the 
Bantu domains. In fact hopeless chaos would seem to hitve been 
prevented mainly by the principle of convtsgence, which con- 
tinually tends towards uniformity of type in a given environment, 
thus to some extent counteracting the influences which tend in the 
opposite direction towards divergence. Hcna* the broad general 
resemblances already noticed in these regions, although even 
within comparatively narrow areas great diversity has often iHien 
observed by intelligent travellers. Thus Junker H{>eaks of tlte 
“endless gradations of colour” on both slopes of the Nile-Congo 
waterparting, “ ranging from the rarely-occurring deep black to a 
dark iron-gr^, dark chocolate or roasted coffee-berry, light cigar, 
the ydlow-brown of dressed leather, ee^<ut-but, and, in exceptional 
cases, the fair colour of the Malays.” He adds that “ red hair 
occurs both amongst dark and light peoples',” as in the other 
primary divisions. 

How is it possible, after these long continued trilmi inter- 
minglings, to speak of any sdentific classification of the second- 

* livingstone, 7 hw«&j Holub, SiOen yitkrt in SM-A/Hkt, 188 1. 

* ThteAs, II, p. 140. 






ary divisions? Refuge is naturally taken in differences and 
resemblances between languages, which, as seen, do not inter- 
mingle, and whidi under certain conditions may 
have some value. Thus the Gold and Slave Coasts Hence ci«ei- 

are occupied by a considerable number of Negro possible except 
tribes speaking three or four marked dialects of a 
common stock language— Tshi, Ga, Ewe, and Yoniba 
—end also, as shown by Ellis ‘, presenting numerous points of 
resemblance in their physical characters, social usages, religion, 
traditions and progressive grades of cultiure. It seems reasonable 
in such cases to infer common genetic descent also. Analogous 
instances occur in other parts of Sudan, as amongst the Sonrhay, 
who may be traced by thar speech from within the Niger bend 
eastwards to Ashen, which district is known to have formed part 
of the imwerful Sonrhay empire overthrown by Marocco in the 
i6th century. So with the Fulahs, who can be followed by means 
of their language throughout all their wanderings from near the 
Atlantic scalmard right across the lilack Zone to 
Ddr-Fiir, although no longer everywhere distinguish- sudaneu’ and 
able by their physical features from the surrounding ®“*“ **““**•• 
Negro i»>puliitinns. Hence in the subjoined Tables of the 
SudancM.* and bantu peoples, the groupmgs have necessarily to a 
large extent a linguistic base. 


SUDAKKSK^. 

Weihf, lietween l>ower Senegal and Gambia; chief branch 
very black, but somewhat regular features, showing Hamitic 

blood. 

Smr, Salum river and Cape Verde district; tallest of Negroes, 
many 6 ft. 6 in. ; herculean frames. 

Toucmleur {Tacuror), Kaarta district and Senegal river; a 
historical people formerly powerful in W. Sudan ; Negroid. 

‘ nt </ *** ^ £we-SpeaiiHff 

Av/i&r SawfCMSt, 1890} 7 ^ Yitnaa^Spea^ Ptoflti of the Slave- 
C'eatt, 1894. 

* Awamecl to 1w apptoxinutoly fall-blood Negroes where no indication is 
t^ven to the eontiaiy. 

18 — 2 
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Mandingcm, the chief nation in W. Svitlm. with numerous 
branches between the Upper Niger anti the L'msx ; SarakoltJ, 
Tgageftnlf<t, JallonW, Suzi, Susu, Vei, Solima &r, : mostly Negroid. 



SUSU NWMt, s»,N*|?a.Mlli\. 

JKhabimke, Bdam, Bannumy i'lijifr ( and Cartien 
rivers. 

FOupt Casamansa and Cncheo esuianes. 

Landuimi, Nalu, Bujia, Sape, Kio Niimv. iMsjn. 
Builm,Mmli, Limba, (lallim, 7Vw«/. Sutra la'oiic. 

Pmi, Gok, Kmb, Bam, Kru, Wfhu i.iiuri 4 . 

Auhom, Agiti, OsMt, Ivory 

2W, Ga, JSwe, Yoruki, Cold and Slave t!o.ists. 

Sonrhay {Senghay) Middle Niger, and eaM to Ask'n. 

JSttusa, the chief nation ktween the Niger and Homu. 
Negroid; speech shows Hamitii: iiifliieiires 

BAo, Yoke, limgala, FkU^ Afttht, /hmtt, tivniic lutnin. 

Jk, J/tt, OMia, Mmpf, Niger tlella and Oil Rivets. 
Qfia, Andmif from lionny ti» Kio del Key, where Uantu 
domain begins on the west coast. 

Borptf Garma, Mmi, Jhmh, Gurunga, Sitntif, within the 
Niger bend. 
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Kanuri^ Bornu, Negroid 3 speech shows Tibu influences. 

Baghirmh I/Ower Shaii basin. 

MosgUy between Lake Chad and Adamawa. 

Yiedtna, Kuriy Islands in L. Chad. 

Mdbay Birkity Massality KorungUy Kabbaga &c. ; Waday, 
mostly Negroid. 

F^Ty Kunjaray TegiUy Dar-Filr, Kordofan. 

Nubay Kargpy Kulfdtty Kolajiy TumcUiy Kordofan. 

NubtanSy Nile Valley between Meroe and Egypt*. 

Shidi ; Lahorhy Luriy Bart) Nuety Dinkay Shilluky MundUy 
Abakuy BongOy MittUy Goloy Tonj and others, Upper Nile and its 
western affluents between Lake Albert Nyanza and the Sobat con- 
fluence. 

Kiriniy Ishingyjangheyy Bonjaky Komary Sobat basin. 

Kalakay Manghatiu {Mombuiiu)y A-Ba^tgba, A-Madiy A-2^ndeh 
(Ma7nrMam)y MomfUy A-KahUy A-BarambOy A-Babuoy Embeda, 
MangbalUy A-Banjiuy MabengCy Nsakharay A-NgaddUy Welle basin 
from source to Mbomu confluence*. 

Bast {Kunama)y Bareay Mareb basin, Upper Nubia. 

Shangallay Gambtly western slopes of Abyssinia and Gallaland. 

Negroid Bantus. 

Bayoiiy Ndoby Basay Baiun, Abo, Barombiy aborigines of the 
Cameroons*. 

^ For the intricate relations between the N^[ro Nubas of Kordo&n and the 
Negroid Nubians of the Nile valley see A. H. Keane, Ethnolo^ of Egyptian 
Sudan, 1884, pp. i« — 16. Here also the reasons are given for rqecting 
Fr. MTiIler*s “Nuba-Fula” Family. 

> In this borderland between the Sudanese and Bantu areas there is a great 
intermingling of tribes. From what little is known of the languages (ten 
vocabularies collected by Junker) Leo Reinisch infers a distant connection 
with the Bantu form of speech. The aboriginal Negro dement seems to be 
best represented by the A-Kahle of the Mbomu affluent, who “probably 
occupy their present domain from remote times,” and who “are the only 
nation that has not suffered dismemberment”. (Junker, in. p. «8o.) 

» This distinction, made by H. H. Johnston, between the aboriginal .and 
intruding Bantus in the Cameroons territory, “is based, not on physical 
appearance, which is nowhere sufficiently marked for purposes of classification, 
but on linguistic grounds, the indigenous tribes speaking archaic Bantu idioms 
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JSarondo^ Bafarami^ Bakundu^ Banthoko^ Bakwin^ Isubu, 
JDuaia, Bakoko^ Banoko^ Bapukc (Great Batanga\ Bafindi^ Ibea^ 
intruders in the Cameroons from the east and south'. 

Bvbi (Adeghai)^ Fernando Po, Bantus in speech only*. 

Fan^ intruders in the Gaboon and Ogoway basins*. 

Mfongwe^ Gaboon estuary. 

Mbenga^ Corisco Bay and islands. 



ADUMA NEGRO, OGOWAY BASIN. 


GaOoa, Imttga, Okanda, Apinji, Ashango, Ishoga, Lower and 
Middle Ogoway basin. 

OsMo, Adtma, Osaka, Mbamba, Upper Ogoway 

'graded by long contact with th«r neighbonia, while all the later 

nwls except the Ibeas speak comparatively pure Bantu tongues connected 


. H. Keane, 1895, ii., du i). 

^ See previous note. 

* “Les Boubfa...se distingnent tris nettement de toutes les tribus cotiires 
arte tats, par la couleur janntee de la peau, par les chevenx, qui sont longs 

fas^ mais nullement laiaeux" (De Quatrefiiges, Zrw»«, x 7 . 
P. 404). 

* A people who reached the west coast from the interior during 

the 19th century, and who are described by Burton, Oscar Len* and oth« 
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BateJu^ Apfuru^ Alima tributary of Lower Congo. 

Cabinda^ Mayombe^ Bakawba^ Kuilu basin and thence to 
Congo estuary. 

BangalUy Mayabka^ Vakioko^ Kwango basin. 

Bakuiu, Bakuba^ Bakeie, TushUange, Baluba, BaJolo^ EsM- 
KongOy southern affluents Middle and Lower Congo. 

Ahabambo^ Ahanja^ Ubangi valley. 

Bahanda^ Babtsse^ Banalya^ Aruwimi valley. 

Vuaregga, Yambarri, Manyuemay Vuarua^ Basamba, Congo 
basin above Stanley Falls. 

Kalunda^ Vuabisa^ Vuarunga, Vtiafiba^ Uvinza^ Vuahha^ 
Lakes Moero, Bangweolo and Tanganyika. 

Abunda, Quissama, Ambodla^ Angola, Benguela. 

OvampOi Otiaherero^ Damaraland. 

Amaxosuj Amaitmbu^ Anmmpondo^ Amafingu^ Amazulu, 
MatabiU^ MaviH^ Cape Colony, Natal, Matabililand, Nyassaland. 

Bechuana^ Basuio^ Makalaka^ Mctshona^ Banyai^ Bechuana, 
Matabili and Mashona lands. 

GangueUa^ Baviko^ Barotse^ Mambvnda, Kubango and Upper 
Zambesi basins. 

Batonga^ BashukvluntbwZy Kafue and Middle Zambesi basins. 

Wanbondet Manganja^ WayaOy Nyassaland. 

Magwmgwara^ Makua^ Maviha^ Mozambique. 

Makondi, Wazaramo^ Wasagara, Wagcg^, Yuaztnza, Wasam- 
bara, Wdfiyamwezi^ Waswahili^ between the east coast and 
Tanganyika. 

Wateita, Watavdta, Wachaga^ Kilimanjaro district. 

Wapokomoy Tana basin, conterminous with the Hamitic 
(Somal, Galla) area. 

observers as quite distinct from the surrounding Negroid populations, of light 
brown or yeUowish colour, frill beard, tall slim figure and very prominent 
frontal bone. Lena (Skmeny p. 35) describes the language as ** entirely 
different from that of the other Negro tribes,” whereas Winwood Reade 
{Skdch^hooky I. p. 108) says that ” it is like Mpongwe (a pure Bantu idiom) 
cut in half; for instance nfina (gorilla) in Mpongwe is nji in Fan.” This 
word Fan itself, meaning “Man,” is stated to be cognate with BantUy and the 
plural is formed in the usual Bantu way: Ba-Fanss Men* It occurs in several 
forms, Pabtdn (adopted by the French), Patmty FamaSy Mpntgivey &c. 
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Wasoga^ Waganda, Wanyoro^ Victoria and Albert Nyanzas. 
Wakonjo^ Wambuba^ Wawamia, Waiefiga, Lake Albeit 
Edward and Semliki basin; Ruwenzori\ 


In the Oceanic Negro division, where intercourse has always 
been facilitated by the prevailing trade winds and 
Ne^ domain currents, racial interminglings have taken 

an area of place even to a greater extent than on the African 
foSionT* mainland. The confusion of types is all the more 
perplexing in that this watery domain has from the 
remotest times been easily accessible from the southern shores of 
Asia, with which it still formed continuous land probably so 



AUSTRALIAN. 

recently as the pleistocene age, when that Continent would appear 
to have been already occupied both by Mongolic and Caucasic 
peoples. From their prehistoric migrations to Malaysia, Australia, 

^ Here the Bantu and Sudanese domains appear to overlap, and Dr Stuhl- 
i^n, who explored this region in company with Emin Pasha In 1891, speaks 
of the Wakonjo and some other local tribes rather as Ailbblood Negroes than 
n^id 'Bm\m(yetemann' 5 MiitHiMigefi, June, 1892). 
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Two mam 
aub-divisions 
Insular Ne- 
groes and 
Negroid Aus- 


and Polynesia have arisen some difficult ethnical problems, which 
will be discussed farther on. Here it should be noted that all 
these regions, now occupied by so many different races, were 
the primitive home of the Oceanic or eastern branch of the 
Negro division; consequently that the black is everywhere to 
be regarded as the aboriginal element, the others as later in- 
truders. 

Besides the already described Negritoes, this black element 
comprises two broad sub-divisions, presenting such 
marked physical and mental differences that no 
systematist has ventured to group them under a 
common designation in the same category. These 
are the insular bladts, true Negroes, whose domain 
originally comprised the whole of Oceanica, taken in its broadest 
sense, and the Continental Negroid blacks, comprising all the 
aborigines of Australia with the extinct Tasmanians. The distinc- 
tion is thus somewhat analogous to that which was seen to obtain 
between the Sudanese Negroes and the Negroid Bantus of the 
African division. The parallelism is even closer than might 
appear from this statement, as will presently he seem 

No quite satisfactory general name has yet been proposed for 
the insular blacks, who are commonly refened to either as Mela- 
nesians or Papuans. But the use of Melanesians in this general 
sense gives rise to much confusion, as the term has 
a long-established special meaning, indicating the 
natives of Melanesia, that is, the insular groups (New Britain, 
New Ireland, Solomon, Louisiade, New Hebrides, Loyalty and 
New Caledonia), so named from their “Black” inhabitants', 
'fhus the Melanesians are only one section of the group, and as 
they moreover present some special characters, it is in every way 
desirable that they should retain their special name. On the 
other hand no reasonable objection can be made to 
Papuan^ which has always been applied by the 
Malays to the black aborigines of Malaysia and New Guinea — ^that 
is, to the most typical mmnbers of the group — and which is more- 
over descriptive of their frizzly “mop-heads,” one of the most 


Melanesians. 


Papuans. 


^ Or. blftck; island. 
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marked physical characters of the race\ \Vhere it may be 
necessary to distinguish, the eastern section may be 



MELANESIAN OF DUKE OF YOKE I. 



MEIANBSIAN OF MEW BRITAIN* 

M^eaan Papu^. or simply Melanesians, the western Ma- 
laysian Papuans, New Guinea Papuans, or Papuans proper, as the 

1 Malay (papdwah), «The Malays now nmlcisiond PainSa 
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case may be. For the habitat FapuaHa seems a convenient and 
appropriate name, analogous to Malaysia, Melanesia, &c. 

At present the Papuan domain is restricted to Melanesia and 
parts of Fiji, practically the whole of New Guinea ^ 

with the neighbouring Torres Strait islands, and domwnJSt*^ 
most of the smaller groups in East Malaysia as far 
west as Flores inclusive. But in prehistoric times it must have 



MELANESIAN OF NIFELOLE I. 

also included the whole of Polynesia, as far as Easter Island in the 
extreme east, Hawaii and New 21ealand in the extreme north and 
south. This is inferred from the fact that “ there are probably few 
if any of the islands of the Pacific in which it [the Papuan dement] 
does not form some factor in the composite character of the 

to mean * frizzled,* os the hair of the Papuans’* (F. A. Swettenham, Ma^ay 
Dictionary^ p. x^j). The splendid collection of about 5 oo photogiaphs of 
Oceanic Negroes, published (1894) by A. B. Meyer and E. Parkinson at 
Dresden, is entitled Alkm von Paptla-Typen, although including great num- 
bers from Melanesia as well as from New Guinea, and this general application 
of the term is steadily growing in favour with ethnologists. The character 
indicated by the word prevails everywhere from Flores to Fiji, and in the 
Solomon group **the whole head of hair has much the appearance of a mop 
placed erect on its handle ” (H. B. Guppy, Nature^ April 36, 1883). 
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natives^” It will be seen that the Papuans must have also most 
probably been the first inhabitants of Australia and Tasmania. 
But whether th^ had at any time spread over West Malaysia, 
India and Madagascar can no longer be determined, the actual 
rdations in these regions being equally explicable by the presence 
either of the Oceanic Negritoes (Malaysia, India), or of the Afirican 



PAPUAN OF S. E. HEW GUINEA. 

Negroes (Madagascar). De Quatrefeges* extends their area even 
to the New World, because of the dark colour of the Lower 
Californian aborigines. But colour alone, apart from other 
characters, is not sufficient to determine any racial type, else many 
Semitic Abyssinians and Hamitic Gallas would have to be 
as N^[io€s. The extinct Chairuas of South Brazil were also 
described as “black”; but no one has yet spoken of them as 
“Afiicans." 

While agreeing in all essentials with the African, the Papuan 
ThaP«im«n prcscnts cMtain differences, such as more 

type. fully developed ^abella and supraorbital ridges, 

narrower nose, often mesorrhine and prominent, 

‘ Flower and Lydekker, p. 748. 

• Saea ffimaiuet, n, p, 40^, 
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skull somewhat higher and narrower generally, that is, more 
decidedly hypsistenocephalic. Yet on the other hand doheho- 
cephaly is certainly a less constant character, so much so that on 
this ground some anthropologists have felt disposed to deny the 
existence of a distinct Papuan type at all But the variations, 
which may lie desenhed as excessive', are obviously due to inter- 
minglings, the foreign elements being in the west the brachy- 
cephalous Malays", in the east the brachycephalous Sawaiori 
(Polynesians). Like their liquid environment, the Oceanic popu- 
htions have always been in a fluctuating state, as suffidently 
proved by the prodigious expansion of the Malayo-Polynesian 
linguistic family from Madagascar to Easte: Island, and from 
Hawaii to New Zealand. 

'Phis stock language lias taken exclusive possession of the 
whole area, except Australia, Tasmania, West Papu- 
asia and New Guinea, and even in New Guinea 
some of the coast tribes, such as the Motu of Port 
.Moresby, speak pure MalayO'Polynesian dialects. It is as if in 
Africa Bantu were the common speech, not only of the Southern 
but also of the Northern (Sudanese) Negroes, and not only of the 
Negroes, but also of the neighbouring Hottentot, Hamitic and 
Semitic peoples, 'lliat the assumed anal<^ is not strained 
appears from the fact, placed beyond all doubt by 
comparative philology, that the Negroid Malayo- rtonrtM«I«2ya. 
Malagtsy peoples of Madagascar, the yellow Mon- 
goloid Malays of the Eastern Archipelago, some of 
the black Papuans of the same region and of New Guinea, all the 

* Ihus Miklukho-Maelay's meaKOtement* show a range of horn to 86’4 

for the Ge])liallc iwles of the New Uulnea natives, and this observer affirms 
that **we have no right to describe the heads of Melanesians as well as those 
of Paiwans os <lcdicho, but rather os mesocephalic” (MHun, Nov. 90, 1879). 
liven ibr the .Solomim Islanden Guppy finds a range of from 73 to 84, with a 
mean «tf 8 t for the Treasury natives, and of 74 to 77 for those of St Chnstovol 
(A'oMoy, April 96, 1883). 

" 'rhi* is clearly shown by M. Maelay, who found that for centuries the 
.Malays had maintained direct relations with the western parts of New Guinea, 
n^uiarly visiting the Koviiy coast and other districU for trading purposes, 
ami eqieeiBlly to procure slavn for the Sunda Islands (AAfru iwate £xeursi(m 
mtfi Ntut Gutma, 1874, ptuHm). 
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black Melanesians and all the brown Eastern Polynesians as well 
as the mixed Mikronesians, speak idioms belonging to various 
branches of the Malayo-Folynesian stock language. 

The usual explanation of this remarkable phenomenon is that 



NATIVE OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 

{7hie Papuan 7ppe,) 

fie difiusion of the Oceanic language is due to the migrations of 
the restless and a^pressive Malay people, the Onmg-laut (» Sear 
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men *’) in a pre-eminent sense, who conquered and imposed their 
speech on the surrounding, and mostly inferior, 
insular populations. But the theory, always sus- 
pected because of its simplicity, breaks down com- 
pletely before the facts firmly established by the 
Rev. R. H. Codrington in his classical work on Tke Melanesian 
languages^, where it is clearly shown that ** Malay is undoubtedly, 
as compared with the languages of Madagascar and the Philippine 
Islands, a simplified form of the common language” (p. 26), and 
that, “ as compared with Fijian [a typical Melanesian tongue], the 
languages of Tonga and Samoa [typical Polynesian or Sawaiori 
dialects] are late, simplified and decayed”; in a word that Mela- 
nesian is the most primitive form of the Oceanic stock language. 
It thus becomes self-evident that neither the Malays nor the 
Polynesians, both speaking later dialects, could have diffused this 
archaic form of speech throughout Oceanica. 

Is then a Melanesian to be substituted for a Malay migration 
theory, and is it to be supposed that the admittedly 
inferior race imposed its speech on the more 
advanced Malay and Polynesian populations ? Or 
is there no solution to a problem in which race and language appear 
to be placed in hopeless antagonism? It has been shown that 
the whole of Polynesia, taken in its widest sense, was originally 
occupied by the black element. It also appears from Mr Sidney 
H. Ra/s recent investigations in New Guinea® that Motu and the 
other Malayo-Polynesian languages current on the south-east 
coast of that island belong, not to the Polynesian branch, as had 
been supposed, but to the Melanesian, showing later Melanesian 
migrations to that region. This is one of those instances in which 
speech proves to be not merely a useful, but an indispensable 
factor in determining the constituent elements of mixed races. 
But Mr Ray further shows that the languages of the New Guinea 

1 CSarendon Press, Oxford, 1885, 

» TAe Zaniguages 0/ British New Guinea^ in your. August 1894. 

In this valuable paper the practical identity of the New Guinea Maiva, Motu, 
Loyalupa, Sariba, Awaiama and Dobu with the Melanesian, and especially 
with the Efate of the New Hebudes group, is established on phonetic, structural 
and lexical grounds. 
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Papuans proper are fundamentally distinct from the Melanesian', 
consequently from the Malayo-Polynesian j and that even in 
Ui»laTif«ia Itself there are some dialects, such as the Kiriwina, 
Nada, Misima and Tagula of the Louisiades, which “ only partly 
agree with die Melanesian,” and which may be regaided as 
possibly “belonging to originally Papuan stocks, upon which 
have been grafted in course of time words and idioms from the 
Mrianfisian tongues.” This “ Melano-Papuan ” group, as Mr Ray 
calls it, also comprises other somewhat aberiant memlmrs of the 
Melanesian branch, such as Alu (Treasury Island;, Buka (Bou- 
gainville), Savo (Solomons) and Ambiym (New Hebrides), all of 
which “differ more or less from the typical Melanesian, and 
probably contain some Papuan elements” (p. 17). It follows 
that Melanesian is not indigenous in its present home (which also 
includes Mikronesia*), but must have been introduced and im- 
posed upon the Papuan natives by some foreign people in remote 
prdiistoric times. This people is none other than the hlastcrn 
Polynesians, a branch of the Caucasic division, who possibly in 
the Neolithic period migrated from the Asiatic mainland to 
Malaysia and thence eastwards to the remotest ishinds of the 
Padhe Ocean. The fact that these Polynesians 
now speak “late, simphfied, and dwayed” dialects 
of the common Oceanic tongue presents no diffi- 
culty, the explanation being that, while the archaic form was 

* “They present in nearly every respect the widest possihle contrast to the 
Melanesian” (i^. p. z6). 

• The languages of Mikronesia are undoubtedly Melanesian, !iut the natives 
are extiemely mixed, showing all shades of colour ami tr.^nsitionaI forms 
between the Papuan, Malay and Polynesian tyfies. In the western grou{)s 
M. Maclay, who visited the archipelagoes in 1876, describes the pwiple os 
nearly akin to the Polynesians, but with a probable Melanesian mixture, 
shown in the curly and even friwly hair, dark skin and other l*apuan 
characters. In the Esheke (Eshikie) group he found the true bonier-line 
between the frizzly and straight-haired races {Hitzim^skrUhtc tfyr ikrHner 
GestiUschaftfur AnOirop.^ March 3, 1878). Thus the Marianne, Pelew, Marshall 
and Gilbert groups, collectively called Mikronesia, would ap^Htar to have 
been originally peopled by Papuans from Melanesia, and to have afterwards 
received numerous colonists both from Polynesia and Malaysia (the Philip- 
pines), besides occasional settlers from Japan and Chino. See also Ur O, 
Finsch, HHse in der Stidsee, &c., Berlin, 1884, 
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rctainul or butter pruscn’cd by thu rude Papuan aborigines, it 
became in courNu of time more “simplified,” — that is, improved — 
amongst thu more progressive Malay and Polynesian peoples. 
Compare English with Gothic, and especially modern Danish and 
Swedish with Icelandic, Nobody pretends that the Danes and 
Swedes have derived their “ sitnplified ” Norse dialects from the 
archaic Norse still sur\»iving in Iceland, because history tells us 
that it is the other way, that Iceland was colonised from Scandi- 
navia, not Scandinavia from Iceland. In Oceanica common 
sense supplementing the few known facts must supply the place of 
history, and that the abo\e is the true solution of one of the most 
intricate entanglements in the whole range of ethnology has been 
elsewhere more fully explained'. Since that explanation was 
given, and questioned because of the “Caucasic factor” introduced 
into the problem, this fiictor has been accepted by some of the 
foremost living «»r Kitely deceased ethnologists. De Quatrefages 
amongst others recognises the pa*sence of “the three fundamental 
types in Oceanica S'’ while Giglioli goes so far as to speak of an 
“ Aryan " element in Australia*. 

fn this ( Nmtinent, of which I'asmnnia may lie regarded as an 
“ethnical annexe/’ most anthroimlogists recognise Auatraw 
at least two fundamental types Insneath a general ti«n tub-divi- 
physical ami iingttistic. uniformity. *rhat the black 
element forms the substratum is aiao commonly admitted, and 
may be regarded as self-evident, the ctolour being often almost 
«|uitc black, while the features and skeletal structure are distinctly 
Negroid. 'I'he natives of the Adelaide River (North-West), who 
may he taken as typical Australians, are descrilnsd 
hy a recent ohserver as “ hrown-black to almost a 
pure black., .the head long and prognathous; eyes 

* Hcc A, It. Krftiw, On tht Utlalknt of the indihCkinat and Inter- 
Oitank Hwm ami l.anj(mgiu Jaur. Anthref^ inU, Ktlmiary, 1880, 

* ** tmii iy|im ttmdamenUux se retrouvent en Oe^nntc.. Itlaiics 
AlluiihylM [I'mtcAKittnA] ivcoipent «f»entiel!ement la Polyn^sie, les Ninth 
[Negrf)e»] la M< 51 niu*dc,..Kn Mataiile iwrtintt, lax Jaunea I Mongols] sont veiuiK 
Ml joindre aux deux autrei typea” KHacn Humaims^ 18K9, 11. p. 335). 

* mile infttie rhe i Taamaniani erano Negroid! e dlvend in roxxa dagh 
Auftraiiani die iu eonxidero Ariamidi cUgenerati" [Arehivio per tAfUrop. 
XXIV. 1894). 

K. 
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deep-set ; nasal bones depressed, nostrils large, dilated, and lips 
thick; their legs have practically no calf muscles*.” But they 
differ from all other Negro or Negroid races in the character of 
the hair, which is neither woolly nor frizzly, but at most bushy, 
curly or wavy, thick, black, and like the beard (often well deve- 
loped) of somewhat coarse texture^. The explanation, suggested 
amongst others by Flower and Lydekker, is that they are probably 
not a homogeneous group at all, as supposed by Huxley, but a 
cross between two already formed stocks. Thus Australia may 
have been “originally peopled with frizzly-haired Melanesians... 
but a strong infusion of some other race, probably a low form of 
Caucasian Melanochroi, such as that which still inhabits the inte- 
rior of the southern parts of India, has spread throughout the land 
from north-west, and produced a modification of the physical 
characters, especially of the hair” {Op. cit. p. 748). It is added, 
however, that the Australians may possibly be mainly sprung 
from a very primitive human type, from which the frizzly-haired 
Negroes may be an offset, frizzly hair being probably a specialisa- 
tion, not the attribute of the common ancestors of the Horainidae®. 

Possibly a middle term may be drawn from both of these 

Constituent The “very primitive human type'’ is 

elements of more than a mere h^ypothesis, as is shown by the 
^Aurta- South Austrahan tribe presenting Neanderthal cha- 
racters, and inhabiting a district which could easily 


^ P* W. Bassett-Smith, Anthrop. y<ntr. May 1894, p» 534> With r^[ard 
to the colour of the skin, “infants are a li^t yellow or brown, but at the age 
of two yeais they have already assumed the hue of their parents” (Carl 
Lumholtz, Among Cannibais, 1889, p. 13a). The same remark is made by 
many other observers. 

« So Lumholte: «H«ir and beard black as pitch, slightly curly but not 
wodly, seldom straight in the north-east, though straight hair is quite common 
fa the rest of Australia, especially fa the interior. I only once saw a man with 
his h^ standing out fa all ditecdomi, like that of the Papuans" (Among 
Canmdab, p. 131). Tins observer, however, denies the “ coarse tea.tni«." 

» These and analogous aancters occur dsewhete, as fa the north-east, 
where “thdr projecting jaws make them resemble the apes more than any other 
race, and their fatdieads are as a rule veiy low and recedtag,..the supenaliaiy 
arches veiy prominent, the chedc-bones high, the temporal fo&sre very deep, 
nasal bones flat and broad, teeth large and strong" (Lumholte, ii. p. 360) 
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be reached by pliocene man at a time when Australia formed 
almost continous land with the Indo-African Continent. On 
the other hand Australia was equally accessible on the north 
and north-west sides to primitive migrations both from India and 
Fapuasia. That such migrations took place scarcely admits of a 
doubt, and the Rev. John Mathew, who has made a special study 
of this question ^ concludes that the continent was first occupied 
by a homogeneous branch of the Papuan race either from New 
Guinea or Malaysia, and that these first arrivals, to be regarded as 
the true aborigines, passed into Tasmania, which at that time pro- 
bably formed continuous land with Australia. Thus the now 
extinct Tasmanians would represent the primitive type, which in 
Australia became modified but not effaced by crossing with later 
immigrants chiefiy from India. These are identified, as they have 
been i>y other ethnologists, with the Dravidians, and the writer 
remarks that “although the Australians are still in a state of 
savagery, and the Dravidians of India have been for many ages a 
people civilized in a great measure and possessed of a hterature, 
the two peoples axe affiliated by deeply-marked characteristics in 
their social system,” as shown by the boomerang, which, unless 
locally evolved, must have been introduced from India. But the 
variations in the physical characters of the natives — stature 
(5 ft. 4 in. to over 6 ft.), features, muscular development, texture 
of the hair — appear too great to be accounted for by a single 
graft ; hence Malays also are introduced from the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, which would explain both the straight hair in many 
districts, and a number of pure Malay words in several of the 
native languages*, as well as the mental capacity, which is “any- 
thing but despicable.” 

Skulls from this r^ion microcephalous, with cephalic index 71, facial angle 68, 
nasal index 53 (very platyrrhine). 

1 /Vw. jR, Soe. M S, WaUs^ xxiii. Part a. 

3 In other respects these languages appear all to belong to an onginal stock, 
whidb beyond some dubious verbal resemblances or coincidences, has not yet 
been affiliated to any other linguistic group. Affinities may possibly be dis- 
covered with some of the almost unknown Papuan tongues of New Guinea or 
East Malaysia, most of whidi appear to agree in their limited arithmetical ^tems, 
possessing no radicals for more than tArse or at The morpho- 

logy also seems to be somewhat analogous, agglutinating everywhere, with post- 

19 — 2 
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All this agrees substantially with Flower and Lydekker s first 
hypothesis, especially if the primitive Dravidians he regarded, not 
as of Mongolic stock, against which there are many objections, 
but as “Caucasian Melanochroi,” such as are still represented in 
Southern India and Ceylon by the shaggy-haired and full-bearded 
Todas and Veddahs. Thus would also be evplained the wavy 
hair and thick beard forming the most marked physical trait of the 
Austrahan aborigines, while the Neanderthal characters persisting 
here and there would be traceable to the Ur-EifmKUiierut^; of the 
pliocene precursor from the Indo-Austral Continent 

This solution of the Australian problem has the advantage of 
also explaining the position of the Tasmanians, who 
are described by Flower and I.ydekker (ji. 748) as 
perhaps aberrant Melanesians [Papuans], modified 
not by mixture but by long isolation. The divergence is shown 
especially in the width of the skull in the parietal region, the form 
of the nose, the projection of the mouth, size of teeth and charac- 
ter of the hair. Hence the conclusion of Giglioli amongst others 
that the Tasmanians were “of a diifiirent race from the Austra- 
lians,” whom “ they preceded in the island-continent " (/<v. tit.). 
The latter part of this statement agrees with Mr Mathew’s view, 
while the supposed racial difference will disapiKrar if the 'i'as- 
manians be compared, not with the average Australiiin, but with 
die more primitive groups still surviving in some districts. Thus 
the resemblance amounts almost to identity between the accom- 
panying portrait of a Queensland native from a photograph liy 
Mr J. J. lister, and that of a Tasmanian from a sketch taken in 
the year 1845 by Lieut. F. G. S. de Wesselow, R.N. 

fixes in Australia, with both pie- and postfixes in Papnasia. Thus : mAn. man ; 
Mthui; men; nsndn, of the man; nsnUud. of the men. The iliiTerenrc in all 
rases fixan the Malaye-Pofyne^an fiunily is fiimtamental. Thus the plKwesis 
is mnch harsher, and lichra in consonantal comhlnationb ami Mwnds, even the 
Australian admitting sibilants, fitcaUves and aspirates {r, th, k), as shown by 
A. B. Meyer and M. Uhle, although denied by Kr. Mttiier { 2 ur 
Spnehe in Ott-AustnUUn, Dresden i88s, pp. isp-je). It siiuuid, however, la* 
added that A. B. Heja and G. von der Gabelcntx hold Attstnlian to lie “ im 
praden Gqiensatze zu den mdaae^chen [papuanischenj" in its phonetic anil 
fizmative systems (iteiiNgs turJSlnmtniu ier 

i88», p. 384). 
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In harmony with this theory is the extremely low grade of 
culture both of these primitive Australian groups Tasmanian 
and of the Tasmanians, lower even than that of culture eo- 
the European palmolithic man of the Qiellian age. 

Their rude stone implements have been compared with the 
specimens from Portugal claiming to be of pliocene if not of 
miocene origin. None are ground or polished, or detached from 
the core by pressure, but only by blows in the simplest possible 




TASMANIAN. 


AUSTRALIAN bF QUEENSLAND. 


way; nor were they mounted on handles, but only grasped in the 
hand, like the eoliths de.scri 1 )ed at i>. 74. This simple art was 
acquired only since the British occupation of the island, so that, 
assuming the accuracy of the accounts, the Tasmanians would 
appear “to have remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Hlone Age, left behind in industrial development even by the 
ancient tril)es of the Somme and the Ouse. ..The life of these 
savages proves to be of undeveloped type alike in arts and insti- 
tutions, so much so that the distinction of being the lowest of 
normal tribes may be claimed for them^” 

* K. J*. Tyler, On the Tasmanians as representatwes af JPaheeliihie Man^ 
your* Anihrap* Inst, Nov. iSpj, pp. 149— 5 ** 
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Thus while the lately extinct Adelaide tribe carries us back 
nearly to the Neanderthal physical type, the lately extinct ‘ Tas- 
manians recall the mental level of eolithic man in Britain. 

^ According to Mr James Barnard, however, one full-blood Tasmanian, 
Fanny Cochiane Smith, was still living at Port Cygnet in 1889 {Nature, Nov. 
14, 1889). 
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Asia home of the Mongol race— easily accessible to the pliocene precursor — 
Transition from the generalised human type to the Mongol variety-— 
Chief Mongol physical characters— Diffusion of die Mongol race— Eaily 
Mongolo-Caucasic intenninghngs — Hence aberrant Mongolic groups— 
Mongol Family Tree — Chief Mongol sub-divisions— Their domSn— The 
Akkads— Early linguistic relations— The Mongolo-Tatar sub-division— 
Nomenclature: Mongol; Tatar; Tdrki— Divergent Finno-Tdrki types— 
The Samoyedes— The Lapps— The Baltic Finns ; Karelians ; Tavastians 
— ^White elements in the Moigolo-Tatar domain — ^Avais — ^Ma^is — 
Bulgars— Osmanli affinities — ^Koreo-Japanese group— The Koreans— The 
Japanese : Physical qualities ; Mental qualities— The Hyperboreans ” — 
The Chukchi problem— The Tibeto-Indo-Chmese sub-division— General 
physical uniformity— Tibeto-Chinese linguistic rdations — ^Function of 
Tone in the Isolating Languages— Tibetan linguistic affimties— Indo- 
Oceanic linguistic relations— The Indonesians— The Malaj problem — 
Malay physical t^e — ^Malagasy affinities — Malayo-Polynesian hnguistic 
relations — ^Ethnical relations in the Philippine Islands. 


It is admitted by all ethnologists that Asia is the original home 
of the Mongolic division, a fact which harmonises 
well with the view that the vanished Indo-African oftheMpngoi 
Continent was the cradle of mankind. From that 
region the pliocene precursor had easy access through India 
itself to the Central Asian plains and plateaux. At present the 
peninsula appears cut off on all sides by lofty ranges from the 
mainland, al^ough recent military surveys have revealed a con- 
siderable number of relatively easy passes, giving access through 
the Soleimin Mountains to the Iranian tableland. But in the 
pliocene epoch all these ranges stood at a much lower level than 
they now do. Both the Arakan-Yoma, now blocking the way to 
Indo-China, and the Sivalik foothills, date only from the latter 
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accessible to 
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precursor. 


Txansitioa 
from the gene- 
ralised human 
type to the 
Mongol 
variety. 


part of the tertiaiy era, when the Western Himalayas themselves 
were probably not more than 20,000 feet high, or 
nearly 10,000 less than at present. Even the 
Tibetan plateau, now the highest on the globe, was 
a marine bed in the cretaceous age, since when it has been slowly 
raised to its present level. In general “the extra-peninsulaj 
ranges, the great Indo-Gangetic plain, the northern margin of the 
peninsula, and the western coast owe their origin to another great 
series of earth-movements which took place during the tertiary 
era*.” Consequently the way was open from India to the very 
heart of the continent, that is, to the shores of the then flooded 
Central Asian depression, at the very time when pliocene man 
began to spread northwards from the Indo-Austral regions. 

Such a precursor, migrating northwards to a new environment 
on the Central Asian plateau, as at that time consti- 
tuted, might pass by easy transitions to a form ap- 
proximately like that of the ideal Homo Mongolicus 
described in Chap. X. Neither colour of the skin, 
texture of the hair, nor stature could present any 
dfficulty, for in all these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the precursor as conceived 
by de Quatrefages. Hence the unsatisfactory nature of all 
attempts made to derive the yellow and white varieties from 
the black, which is generally but wrongly assumed to be in all 
particulars the best representative of primitive man. It is mainly 
in the form of the skull, its extreme prognathism and dolicho- 
cephaly, as well .as in the disproportionate length of the arms and 
slight muscular development of the calves, that the Negro stands 
nearest to the anthropoids. Perhaps in most other respects the 
Mongol takes this position, although Topinard has noticed that 
in the texture of the hair the white comes nearest to the apes, the 
black differing most, while the yellow is intermediate. Such 
results should be expected on the theory here assumed of inde- 
pendent ascent from the prototype, whereas they would be 
inexplicable on the opposite assumption/ of successive transitions 
from one human variety to another. 

^ R. D. Oldham, The EvohUum of Indian Geography^ in Geograph* your* 
Mardi, 1894, p. 180. 
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Taken as a whole, the typical Mongol differs from the other 
divisions mainly in the general yellowish colour of ' chief Mongol 
the skin, the broad flat features, with very prominent physical 
anteriorly projecting cheek bones, small mesorrhine 
nose, mesognathous jaws, brachycephalous head, slightly developed 
superciliary ridges and glabella, somewhat sunken eyes with 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, a vertical fold 
of skin over the inner canthus and outer angle slightly elevated. 
This oblique eye with its “third lid” is a highly characteristic 
trait, constant in the more typical groups, and exclusively found 
in the Mongol division. The black, lank and rather coarse hair, 
almost if not quite circular in transverse section, is also a constant 
but not an exclusive character, being equally common to the 
American division, and forming the most marked physical Unk 
between Homo Mongolicus and Homo Americanus. It seems to 
justify the assumption of an original generalised Mongolo-American 
type, from which the American branched off at an early date prior 
to later differentiations, as represented in the Family Tree of the 
Hominidse (p. 224). 

After the separation the parent stem continued to spread over 
a great part of the continent, readung its extreme Diffusion of 
eastern limits probably in the palseolithic age, the Mongol 
passing later southwards into Malaysia, and pene- *****’ 
trating in neolithic times into Europe, but apparently not into 
Africa. This early expansion of the Mongol race, of which there 
is monumental evidence in Mesopotamia, and abundant ethnical 
proof in Indo-China and the Amur basin, brought about fresh 
groupings and interminglings, not only with kindred tribes, but 
also with Caucasic peoples, who had already in remote times 
spread from their primeval homes in North Africa and Europe 
eastwards to Japan, south-eastwards to India and Indo-China, 
and thence to Malaysia, Australasia and Polynesia. Thus arose, 
not only on the confines but in the very heart of the Mongol 
domain, those Mongoloid and Caucasoid aberrant groups, sudi as 
the Malaysian Indonesians, the Mesopotamian Ak- 
kads, the Dravidians of the Indian peninsula, the go?o-Cauca«c 
Ugrian Finns, and the Tiirki peoples, wrongly called 
Tatars, aU of whom are found fully constituted long 
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before the dawn of history, but whose ethnical ajfBnities have 
remained an unsolved problem. But, speaking broadly, it may 
be confidently said that the explanation of these ethnical puzzles 
will be found in the frank recognition of Mongolic and Caucasic 
elements interpenetrating each other at various points of their 
respective territories from the earliest times \ In the presence of 

distinctly fair types and regular “European” features in Man* 
churia, Korea, Yezo, Turkestan, parts of Siberia, and Malaysia, 
the assumption must be abandoned that these regions have always 
been the exclusive appanage of the yellow race. In the chapter 
devoted to the Caucasic division, this important subject will have 
to be dealt with more fuUy. Meanwhile it will suffice here to 
point out that in the accompanying Family Tree of the Mongolic 
division all those aberrant groups find a place, which can be 
shown to belong fundamentally to the Mongol stock. Here 
language becomes an important factor, to which 
appeal may be made in doubtful cases, while historic Tree, 

evidence is available in determining the constituents 
of Magyars, Bulgars, Uzbegs and some other later groupings. 

Here, as in the Negro Tree, two great limbs are seen to branch 
off from the parent stem nearly simultaneously — 
the Mottgolo-Taiar to the left and the Tib^Ind(h 
CMnese to the right. From each of these springs 
an extra-continental branch, the Mongolo-Tatai passing with the 
Eskimo to America, the Tibeto-Indo-Chinese with the Oceanic 
Monels to the neighbouring Indo-Padfic waters. Thenceforth a 
relatively close connection is maintained betwreen the various 

^ On this point Dr Hamy aptly remarks: “Nous passons d’une race k 
Tautre par des transitions insensibles, et nous avons pu ainsi nous rendre 
compte de I’extr^me difficult^ que pr^sente habituellement la d^lunitation 
scientifique des Jaunes et des Blancs. Les valines de la Sib^rie ocddentale 
sont parcourues dans les hautes latitudes par des peuples, comme les SamoiMes, 
Kanirs et autres, chez lesquels les variations individuelles sont vraiment fort 
etendues et conduisent, & peu pr^ sans hiatus, du Mongol au I^pon. Ailleurs, 
dans les m^mes zones, les types intenn^diaires ^tablissent d’autres passages 
presque insensibles du Lapon au Finnois et du Finnois au Slave. On peut ainsi 
aligner des series d’observations continues entre les plus exag^rds des Jaunes, 
et certains Blancs tout k fait av&^s.** {Z^es Races yaunes in E Anthr^logUj 
May-June, 189S1 p- a 49 *) 
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Tibeto-Indo-Chinese sub-branches, whereas the Mongolo-Tatar 
ramifications are not only far more numerous, but also develop 
more independent secondary branches, such as the Akkad, the 
Koreo-Japanese, the Finno-Tatar and the Mongol proper, some 
confined to the Asiatic mainland, others spreading eastwards to 
the Japanese archipelago, or westwards far into Europe. Europe, 
however, may be regarded as to some extent an ethnological, as it 
is altogether a geographical, dependency of Asia. Thus the 
whole of the northern section of the eastern hemisphere is seen to 
be largely occupied by Mongol or Mongoloid peoples, the regions 
from which they are either partly or altogether excluded being 
India, Irania, Arabia, North Afnca and West Europe. Such 
throughout the historic period has been the domain of the Mongol 
division, here and there modified from time to time by the vicissi- 
tudes of the secular struggle for ascendency maintained with the 
conterminous Caucasic populations. 

For the Mongol division the historic period dates from the 



AKKAD OF BABYLONIA. 

earKest records of the Mesopotamian Akkads, founders of the 
oldest known civilization in Babylonia. Here some AWcads 
of the figures brought to light by M. de Sarzec at * 
Tell-Loh, site of the ancient city of Lagash (4000 — 2500 b.c.), 
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show distinctly Mongolic traits in the prominent cheek bones, 
obEque ^es and generally flat features, standing out in marked 
contrast to the almost pure Semitic type of the later Assyrian 
epochs We have also seen (Ch. IX.) that the Akkad language 
shows some striking resemblances to Chinese, while most Akkad 
students are rather inclined to afiUiate it either to the Finnic or to 
the Tdrki branch of the Mongolo-Tatar Enguistic family. The 
reconciEation of these apparently contradictory views may be 
found in the now estabEshed fact (p. 207) that Chinese was itself 
formerly polysyllabic, and may consequently have sprung from a 
common Tibeto-Mongol form of speech, of which Akkad is the 
earEest and nearest representative. If continued in this direction, 
Akkad studies may lead to a satisfactory solution of the Tibeto- 
Mongol problem, and to the recovery of the primordial unity of 
the Mongohc division, which appears in our Mongol Family Tree 
to be split from prehistoric times into two great subdivisions. 

The expression ** Mongolo-Tatar” applied to one of these 
The Mon- Subdivisions, is perhaps too firmly estabEshed to 
ffoio-Tatar be now set aside. But “Mongolo-Tdrkic” would 
subdivision. certainly be preferable, though still not quite satis- 
factory, as seeming to exclude the Eskimo, the Koreo-Japanese 
and the Finnic groups. The expression Ural-Altaic has in recent 
years come into favour as a convenient alternative and is certainly 
better than the misused and discredited “Turanian*.” It is of 

^ On Plate xxv. of de Saizec’s Dieou/verUs en Chaldte small head is 
figured in which an obliqueness of the eyes is clearly noticeable” (T. G. Pinches, 
Types of the Early ImhabUmOs of Mesopotamia^ in Jottr, Anthrtp, ImU 1891, 
p. 99). The head of No. i, Plate xii. figured and restored by Mr Pinches 
(pp. 87, 88), also shows a general Mongolic expression in the flat face and 
well-marked malar bones flattened in front No importance can be attached 
to Mr Pinches’ restoration of the mutilated nose, which was probably smaller 
than here ^own. 

® Whether containing the root of or, as seems more probable, trace- 
able to an Aryan word meaning “swift” (cfi Skt. /wrd =haste, speed), THra 
(later Tiir&n) was applied in the early Persian records to the region north of 
Ariana (East Irania) now known as Ttirkistlii, “Land of the Tiirk.” Thus 
was indicated the sharp contrast, the everlasting antagonism, between the 
settled Aryas (root ar, to car, to plough) and the nomad T4r6,nU swift-moving 
predatory hordes then as now. When comparative philology began to extend 
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course geographical, and like the analogous “Indo-European” 
is defective, excluding large areas occupied by Mongoloid peoples 
of Mongolo-Tatar speech. Here it 'will be used like Schott’s 
Ugro-Aliaic in the widest sense, so as to embrace the whole 
region from Lapland to Japan inclusive, a region occupied by 
peoples of more or less homogeneous physical type, and now 
shown to speak idioms ultimately traceable to a common stock 
language. 

The great objection to “Mongolo-Tatar” lies in the fret that it 
is tautological, both terms of the compound form being historically 
referable to Mongol peoples proper, so that Tatar is wrongly 
taken as synonymous with TUrki. No objection 
can be made to the first component, whether 
derived from mmg, “brave,” or from the Mongol 
tribe of which Jenghiz-Khan was chief, and which in the rath 
century iras seated near the Kara-Kara mountains north of the 
Gobi Desert. But Tatar (plural of Tatci) was never the name of 
any section of the Tdrki branch, to which it is now collectively 
applied. It appears to be a Tungus or Mandm word, meaning 
either “archer” or “nomad,” and first occurring in Chinese records 
of the pth century in reference to certain Mor^ol tribes which 
were later driven by the Khitans southwards to the In-Shan moun- 
tains about the great bend of the Hoai^-ho river. Here the 
predatory Mongols and Tatars, all closely related members of the 
Mongol group proper, were welded into one nation by Jenghiz- 
Khan, a Mongol on lus father’s side, and a Tata on his mother’s. 
That Tatar became dominant in the west was largdy due to the 
frict that the Tatas generally formed the van of the Mongol expe- 
ditions westwards. At an early date Tatar took the form Tartar 
by associadon with the Tartcarus of classic mythology, as in the 

iu sphere from the Indo-European to the Central Asiatic Ungoistic domun, 
TMn naturally supplied the comprehensive term “Tnnmian” needed to 
.ttoing ii iiili the Mongolo-Tatar from the Aryan linguistic fiunily. But while 
Aryan has held its ground, Turaniaa has fallen into abeyance, thanks to its 
miMUM. by popular ethnogmphists, who made it a convenient receptade for 
.imnrt everything non-Aryan in the Eastern, and even occasionally in ^ 
Western, Hemisphere. At present Turanian is the sikMoUth of unscientific 
and inaccurate writers on ethnological subjects. 
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letter (1241) of Louis IX. to Queen Blanched Thus it happened 
that Tatar or Tartar, originally the name of a Mongolian tribe, 
was gradually transferred to the western group whose proper name 
always has been and still is though in many places ruled 

by Oans of real or pretended Mongol descent. The powerful 
ICipchak empire, founded by Batu-Khan, grandson of Jenghiz, 
was mainly inhabited by Kumans, Pechenegs, and other Tiirki 
peoples, and when the empire was broken into fragments, each 
section still continued to be ruled by Tatar Khans and to be 
called a Tatar Khanate. Thus originated the expressions “Sibe- 
rian Tatars,” Klazan, Astrakhan, Krim (Crimean) and other Tatars, 
that is, Tiirki peoples ruled by Tatar princes of Jenghiz- Khan’s 
dynasty. But the peoples themselves have always disclaimed the 
name of Tatar, calling themselves and their language Tiirki. 

This word is of far more venerable origin than the Mongol 
term which has partly usurped its place. It is traceable in its 
mutilated Chinese form Turkiu back to the 2nd century b.c. when 
a people of that name dwelt in the Altai region. Here they 
gradually rose to great power, and in the first century of the new 
era their name had already reached Europe, the Tutccb being 
mentioned both by Pomponius Mela (i. 22) and by Pliny (vi. 7)*. 
The Hiung-nu and the On-Uighurs, founders of vast but unstable 
empires, were all of Tiirki stock, as were also the bulk of Attila’s 
hordes, that is, “the Huns whom we commonly call Turks” 
(G. Theophanes, 8th centi^). In 569 Sinjibu, Kha-Khan 
(“Great Khan”) of the Altai Turks, received an embassy from 
Justin II. of Constantinople, and ever since that time the Turks, 

1 “Erigat nos, Mater, csdeste solatium, quia si perveniant ipsi, vel nos 
ipsos quos vocamus Tartarcs ad suas tartareas sedes lelrudemus, vel ipsi nos 
omnes ad csdum subwhent.” But it would almost seem from this text and 
from other drcumstances as if the fonn Tartar had already been established, 
and the word occurs in fact in earlier documents (1*37 and 1*40). A vast 
amount of information on the early history and rdations of the Mongolo-TlSrki 
peoples is embedded in Sir H. H. Howorth’s monumental but ill-digested 
History of the Mmgpls^ 1876-80. 

* W. Thomsen rea^ the name Tiurk m the scarcely decipherable rock 
msOTptions of the Yenisei, which he refers to a Turki dynasty ruling in that 
region in the 8th century (Paper submitted to the R. Academy of Denmark. 
Jan. 1894). 
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under one name or another, have maintained almost uninterrupted 
relations, hostile or fnendly, with the nations of the West, over- 
throwing the Byzantine Empire (1453), penetrating up the Danube 
to the gates of Vienna (16S3) and still holding their ground in the 
Balkan Peninsula, Anatolia and parts of Irania. 

The Tdrki type, originally Mongolic, had at an early period 
been profoundly modified in many places, and Divergent 
especially in the north by contact with peoples of Pmno-Ttirki 
Caucasic race, whence the frequent mention of 
‘* ** red hair,” “gieen eyes,” and “white complexion” in the early 
Chinese records. By some ethnologists these modifications have 
been attributed to interminglings with Ugrian (Siberian) Finns, 
the Finnish race itself being regarded as originally not Mongolic 
but Caucasic. De Quatrefages habitually calls them “white 
Allophylians.” Many of the European Finns', and especially the 
Baltic group, have undoubtedly been largely assimilated to the 
sunounding populations, although even these retain certain 
physical and mental characters, such as peaky eyes, somewhat 
flat face, round head, dull sullen temperament, which, combined 
with their pure Ural-Altaic speech, betray their primordial Mongol 
affinities. These affinities become more marked in the direction 
from west to east, until the Samoyedes, Soyotes and other Finns 
of Siberia, true home of the race, show all the characters of the 
Mongolic type often in an exaggerated form. 

Thus the Samoyedes® of the Ob basin, studied by Castrfen, 

* The European Finns* call Ihembelves Sitomlaiset, usually interpieted 

** Fen People,” from fen, swamp ; but this cannot be because the m of 
sttomi if> radical; hence the assumption that “ Finn” is a Teutonic translation 
of Suomi, m the sense of “ Fen People,” also falls through. Moreover to 
derive this word from Ohl Norse is philologically impossible. Here the 
e arises by umhtit from an original a, as in the Gothic fani^ whereas Fmn 
{Femi, Fhmu Tacitus, Getmarm 46; Pliny 4. 13) goes back to a time 
long prior to the appearance of umlaut in the Teutonic languages* See W. 
ITiomsen, U^r dm Mif^uss d&r germaiiisclmi Sprachm auf die Jmmsch- 
lappisehen, Halle, 1870, note p. 14. 

* Properly Hasovd or Nenisd, both terms meaning “men,” and current, the 
former chiefly in the Ob Imwn, the latter west of the Pechora river. The 
word Sameyidfi for which the absurd populai etymology “Self-eaters,” in the 
sense of Camidals, lias been found in the Russian language, appears to be also 

K. 20 * 
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Finsch and especially Stephen Sommier, have the 
s^oyedes Mongolic eye, fold and all, the character- 

istic short nose, prominent malar bones, flat 
features, low stature scarcely exceeding 5 ft. i or 2 in., lank 
dark hair ranging from a deep chestnut to black, and distinctly 
round head (Sommier’s mean cephalic index 84*44) \ Although 
their southern neighbours, the Ugrian Voguls and Ostyaks, present 
some marked differences, especially in their lighter complexion, 



OSTYAK WOMAN. 

(North Mongolic Type^ 

chestnut and even blonde hair, and long head (index 79*28), the 
Mongol type is conspicuous enough in their flat features, small 
nose, slightly oblique eyes, and short stature (little over one per 
cent taller than the Samoyede). The hair is described as **red” 

a national designation, in which Santo is to be equated with the Finnish 
Stmni and the Lapp Sami^ as in Smmilmstt^ Saniilats (A. H. Keane, The 
Lapps t P« $)• According to Mr Fr. G* Jackson the present pronunciation is 
Samtyadi or even Samyad^ at least in the districts visited by him during his 
expedition to Waigatz Island; “Mr Jackson found that the Yuraks of the 
Trans-Pechora country invariably pronounced the name as if it were Samoyad, 
or even Samyad" {The Great Frozen Land, 1895, note by Mr Arthur Monte- 
fiore, p. 54). So also Mr Trevor-Battye, Ice-honnd on Kolguev, 1895, p. xxii. 

^ Sirieni, Ostiacchi e Samoiedi dell Ob, Florence 1887, p. 150. 
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by Topinard and other ethnologists; but this is a mistake arising 
out of a faulty translation of the onginal account 
given by Pallas, which was itself inaccurate, but 
which has now been rectified by Sommier (p. 63). It is note- 
worthy that the hair of the Lapps, most aberrant of all the 
western Mongoloid peoples, is at present generally brown or hght 
chestnut, whereas in Linn^*s time it was normally black*. This 
rapid modification of a marked physical character, attributed by 
the writer* doubtfully to crossing with the fair-haired Scandinavians, 
is shown by Sommier® to be more probably due to alliances with 
the blond Quaens, that is, Finnish immigrants into Lapland. But 
whatever be the cause, the fact is important, as illustrating the 
analogous changes by which in the course of ages the Baltic Finns 
themselves have been largely assimilated in appear- 
ance to the average European In this group pinna.^*^**** 
Retzius* distinguishes two well-marked types, the 
eastern Kardtans^ tall, slim figures with regular features, straight 
grey eyes, brown complexion, and chestnut hair hanging in ringlets 
down to the shoulders, and the western TavasHans^ the “white- 
eyed Chudes” of the Russians, broad thick-set figures, small and 
slightly oblique blue eyes, light flaxen or towy hair, and white 
complexion. It would almost seem as if the Tavastians were the 
issue of a German graft on a Mongol stock, while the Karelians 
represented a Slavo-Mongol mixture in which the original Mongol 
element was largely eliminated. In this respect the Karelians 
resemble the more easterly Permian Finns, and especially the 
Siryanian group, who dwell on both sides of the northern Urals, 
and who are distinguished from the neighbouring Samoyedes by 
their white colour, blonde or light chestnut hair, large brown or 
grey eyes, and straight nose. Some of these Russified Finns have 

^ “ Capillis nigris^ hrevihts^ rectis^^' Systema Natura. 

* Tht ZappSf 1885, p. 7. 

* Sui LaJtpoHi e sni Finlandesi SitUntrionali^ Anhivio per PAnircpologtas 
xvi. 1886, p. 16a. The general Mongolic affinities of the Lapps, affirmed by 
the writer {op, ctt^passm)^ but denied by many anthropologists, is accepted by 
this observer: “Egli ammette che i Lapponi sono di origine Mongolica, 
ed in questo, dando al termine Mongohco un senso molto laxgo, andiamo 
d* accordo” (op, at, p. 5a). 

* Fimka Krainer, passm. 
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even developed a full beard, while others still betray their Mongol 
descent in their broad heavy features, small nose, and large malar 
bones, “recalling the Tavastian type of Finns’.” 

It is generally supposed that the region about the headwaters 
of the Yenisei was the original home of the Finnish 
niMtt m *e suTvive a few isolated Samoyede 

Mongoio- tribes, such as the Koibals, Karagasses, Elamassintzi 
and Soyotes. Although some of these have inter- 
mingled with the neighbouring Tdrki tribes and now speak Tdrki 
dialects, the Turks of Central Asia could not have acquired their 
Caucasic features from this source, the affinities of the Upper 
Yenisei Finns being, not with the Slavonised or Germanised 
western groups, but with the North Siberian Samoyedes of pro- 
nounced Mongol type. The same Caucasic strain has moreover 
been traced through Manchuna and Korea to Japan, regions 
where no Finns have ever been heard of, but where a distinctly 
Caucasic element still survives in the Ainu aborigines of Yezo. 
The early Chinese records have preserved the memory of other 
“Allophylian Whites,” such as the Wusuns, an extinct historical 
nation of Central Mongolia described in the annals of the Han 
dynasty as a tall fair race, with red hair and green eyes, who were 
gradually driven by the Mongols westwards to the Tarim basin 
(Kashgaria). Thus the Mongolo-Tatar populations are everywhere 
found from remote prehistonc times interpenetrated by primitive 
Caucasic peoples, and it is to the interminglings of these two 
elements that must be attributed the Caucasic characters noticed 
in all ages amongst the Finno-Tatars and their more remote allies 
of Manchuria, Korea and the liu-Kiu (LtL-Chd) Archipelago. 

During their later migrations southwards and westwards the 
Avmb. Fimo-Tatar peoples (Avars, Magyars, Bulgars, 
Osmanli and other Turks), underwent still more 
profound transformations. Nearly all became assimilated by misce- 
genation to the Caucasic type, some (Avars) being completely 
absorbed, others (Bulgars) retaining but slight traces of their 
Mongol descent and nothing of their Fiimo-Tatar speech, others 
agam (Magyars, Osmanli) losing thdr physical characters, but 


^ Sommier, Strwu, &c., p. 66. 
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preserving their highly agglutinating Ural-Altaic languages The 
Avars, whose very name has perished, unless they are still repre- 
sented by a small group of wild hillmen bearing that designation in 
the Caucasus, were formerly dominant from the Don to the 
Middle Danube, where they clashed swords with the legions of 
Charlemagne. In Pannonia (Hungary) they were replaced by 
the kindred Magyars of Finno-Tdrki stock, who in the Qtli century 
crossed the Carpathians and pitched their tents on the banks of 
the Theiss and Danube, where they are still the dominant people. 
The Magyars are ethnologically an ex:tremely inter- 
esting nation, who for about a thousand years have 
preserved their Fmno-TUrki speech intact amid a congeries of 
Aryan-speaking populations, while in their new environment their 
Mongolic physical type has gradually conformed to the normal 
European standard, perhaps partly by convergence, but mainly 
by continuous cro.ssings with their German, Slav and Rumanian 
neighbours. Mentally also the evolution is complete, and the 
ftank, chivalrous, intelligent and highly cultured Magyars of the 
present day differ as much from their r^de nomad forefathers 
roaming the northern steppe as does the present imperial race of 
Englishmen from their Romano-British forerunners. But how are 
such a people to be classified? No doubt some of the peasantry, 
and especially the so-called Sse^iers* of Transylvania, are still dis- 
tinguished by somewhat coarse Mongoloid features, whether 
inherited or acquired by fusion with the Avars. But were it not 
for their Ural-Altaic speech, the most experienced anthropologist 
would fail to detect a drop of Mongol blood in the regular, often 
handsome features, white skin, shapely pliant figure and quick 
flashing glance of the average Magyar of the present generation. 
It thus becomes evident that, when the details are reached, all 
classifications resolve themselves into more or less convenient 
groupings of the transitional forms by which the primary divisions 
arc everywhere connected on their ethnical borderlands. 

So with the Bulgars, a horde of Volga* Finns, who in the 

1 For an explanation of these phenomena see Chap. xx. 

* Properly Saekefyi ** Borderers.” 

* The Byzantine chronicler Nicephoros Gregoras (14th century) states 
expressly that the Bnlgars took their name from the Bulga (Volga), which 
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7th century (678) moved southward and settled in 
Moesia on the right bank of the Lower Danube. 

Here their fate was somewhat different from that of their remote 
Magyar kinsmen. Failing to preserve their ethnical indepen- 
dence, they had already in the loth century exchanged their 
Finnish speech for a Slav tongue, and were thenceforth classed 
with the Slavonic branch of the Caucasic peoples. Yet the 
Mongol physical characters were never quite eliminated, and are 
still perceptible in the somewhat broad flattish face, long black 
hair, small slant eyes, heavy figures, and rather sluggish tempera- 
ment of the modern Bulgarians. In their original home, “Great 
Bulgaria,” the Mordvins, Cheremisses, Chuvashes, Votyaks and 
other kindred Volga Finns, are also being slowly Slavonised, and 
on linguistic maps already appear like so many ethnical islets lost 
amid the vast sea of surging Russian nationality. A similar fate is 
overtaking the Bashkirs, Tepyaks and other Finno-Tatar groups of 
the Southern Urals, as well as the Baltic Finns south of the Gulf 
of Finland, where those of Kurland and Livonia have already 
disappeared; none of Finnish speech now survive in this region 
except the historical Esthonians, of whom King Alfred has left an 
interesting account in his translation of Orosim. 

Like the Finns, the European Turks (Osmanli) have lost most 
of their Mongol physical characters^ But while 
the Finns have generally become xanthochroi 
(blondes), the Turks have approximated more to 

traverses their country, “Great Bulgaria,” so called in contradistinction to 
“ Little Bulgaria” (Moesia) south of the Danube. 

These charactew are thus described by Dr Hamy:— “Aplatissement 
l>aricto-occiiMtal, common k tous les Turcs. Ce trait signaletique trfes habituel, 
tres manifeste, permet drfji d’dtablir entre le Mongol et le Turc une diffiSrence 
itnmtHliatement appreciable. II en est un second plus frappant encore et qui, 
combine avec le premier, donne k la botte cranienne du Turc, qu’il soit 
^*akoute ou Turcoman, un asfeci C*cst la tendance de la tfite k se 

fievelopper en hauteur, juste en sens inverse, par consequent, de I’aplatissc- 
ment vertical du Mongol. La tdte du Turc est done k la fois plus haute et 
plus courte; elle est aussi un pen moins large a proportion et I’indice ceph^ 
lique est seulement sous-brachycephale. La face, s’haimonisant, co^e il 
cimvient, avec le cr&ne ainsl quelque peu idtreci, est moms dpanouie; par 
contre le squelette nasal 8*accentue plus encore ches le Turc que chez le 
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the mdanochroic (dark) subdivision of the Caucasic type, a differ- 
ence readily explained by their exogamous alliances with the 
Circassians, Abkhasians and other Mohammadan peoples of the 
Caucasus. Their Mongol descent is now chiefly shown by their 
Tilrki language, which despite the Arabic and Persian forms of 
the literary standard, still preserves the peculiar agglutinating 
structure of Ural-Altaic speech. When they are followed along 
the line of their westerly migrations to their Central Asiatic homes, 
the Turks, like the Finns, are also seen to gradually approximate 
to the Mongolic physical type. This may be seen by a detailed 
study of the Anatolian Turks, the Kizil-Bashes of the same region, 
the Afars, Qajars and other Tdrki nomads of Persia, the Turko- 
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mans of Western Turkistan, the Uzbegs, Kara-Kalpaks and 
others of the Oxus basin, the Kirghiz hordes of the West Siberian 
steppe, the East Siberian Yakuts, the Scions of the Amur basin 

Mongol, et vous avez pu voir sur des Ansariehs, par exemple, des cas de 
inacrorhinie v&itablement surprenants” (VAntAropologie, 1895, May-June, 
p. « 48 ). 
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and the Hor-Soks of the Tibetan plateau. The Tdrki branch 
proper is thus found to cut obliquely across the heart of the 
continent from the Lena and Amur basins to the Bosphorus, 
interrupted here and there by Mongol, Iranian, and other elements, 
but everywhere showing remarkable linguistic uniformity amid all 
the transitions between the MongoUc and Caucasic physical types. 

From the Mongolo-Tatar bough of the Family Tree a slender 
branch comprising the Koreo-Japanese group is 
seen to ramify independently between the two 
main subdivisions of the parent stem. The rela- 
tive position of this group to the other members of the family, long 
a subject of discussion, may now be regarded as settled. That the 
separation took place at a very remote period is evident from the 
difficulty observers have had in recognising the connection, which 
even now has been established perhaps as much by the aid of 
language as of physical characters. This may be explained by the 
fact that both the Koreans and Japanese are mixed peoples, 
yellow and white elements prevailing in the former, yellow, white 
and perhaps brown in the latter, whereas their languages are 
unmixed and fundamentally related with the Ural-Altaic family. 
Korean was first shown by Mr W. G. Ashton to be remotely con- 
nected in its verbal and structural character and phonetics with 
Japanese. **It seems probable that the distance which separates 
Japanese from Korean... is not greater than that which lies 
between English and Sanskrit.... Everything considered, we may 
regard them as equally closely allied with the most remotely con- 
nected members of the Aryan family Since then a distant 
relation has also been established between Japanese and the other 
brandies of the Ural-Altaic stock language. But here the affinity 
is exceedingly faint, less even than that now established between 
the Hamitic and Semitic groups. It would appear however to be 
of a fundamental nature, due, not to later contact, but to common 
descent. On this obscure philological problem, which so nearly 
concerns Ural-Altaic ethnical affinities, much light has been 
thrown by Dr Heinrich Winkler in his scholarly treatise Japamr 
und (Berlin, 1894). Here it is shown that all the essential 

1 A Comparative Study of the Japanese and Korean Languages, in Jour, 
K As* Soe* 1879, p. 360 et seq. 
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features of Japanese, and consequently also of Korean, find their 
counterpart in the Finno-Ugrian group. Numerous identities 
have also been traced between the radical elements and pnmitive 
vocabularies of both families, so that little doubt now remains of 
their fundamental unity. In this respect Japanese and Korean 
would appear to stand in much the same relation to Finno-Tatar 
that the Hamitic does to the Semitic linguistic family. In both 
cases no doubt the disparity is enormous, and such wide diver- 
gences from original stock languages must have taken a vast 
period of time to accomplish. But such a consideration can 
have weight only with those who, despite accumulating evidence 
of great antiquity, still persist in limiting the existence of man to 
a few thousand years. 

Their common descent is also clearly perceptible in some of 
The Koreans pl^ysical features of the Koreo-Japanese groups. 

The Koreans, who take an intermediate position 
between the continental and insular Mongoloid peoples, are 
somewhat taller and more robust, with much lighter complexion 
and far more regular features than the average Mongol. As 
amongst the neighbouring Manchus, greenish, grey and even blue 
eyes are not uncommon, and the fusion of yellow and white 
elements is perhaps more marked than elsewhere in north-east 
Asia. Ernst Oppert^ everywhere met people, and especially 
children, with such regular features, flond complexion, light hair 
and blue eyes, that they could scarcely be distinguished from 
Europeans. The national records speak of two primitive races, 
the Sien-pi and San-San, apparently representing yellow and white 
types, who were gradually merged in the present Kao^ {Kao-lt, 
Koreans), 

Their Japanese neighbours are the outcome of more complex 
The interminglings*. According to the national tradi- 

japaneee. they arrived from the south and south-west, 

and gradually spread over the archipelago, driving 
the Caucasic Ainu aborigines northwards to Yezo, and no doubt 

^ RHsm naeh Korea, Leiprig, x88i, passim, 

® ‘'Among the Japanese there are three distinct types noticeable in the 
living subject and a fourth which we may gather from an examination 

of skulls” (Topmard, Anthropology, p. 445). 
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here and there mudng with them, though nowhere to any con- 
siderable extent. Some appear to have arrived from the southern 



JAPANESE WOMAN. 

Malay lands (Formosa, the Philippines), while others may have 
come from Polynesia. But there is nowhere any evidence of the 



JAPANESE JINRICKSHA RUNNER. 

black or N^;rito element that has been spoken of, and all the 
evidence points to Korea as the original home of the great 
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majority, and especially of the dominant classes. Amid much 
diversity, all these elements have merged in a marked Japanese 
type, which can generally be recognised, and which 
qu^rties*^ is characterised by a flat forehead, great distance 
between the eyebrows, small but well-formed nose, 
with slightly raised nostrils, no glabella, nor any depression at the 
root of the nose, small black eyes, rather less oblique than the 
Chinese, lank black hair, scant or no beard, disproportionately 
short legs and low stature, shown by the measurements now 
taken of the conscripts for the army to average about 5 ft. 4 or 
5 inches. The complexion is sallow, or dirty olive-yellow, but 
“it is curious how the (face) complexion of these people differs 
from the body complexion. In the course of two visits to Japan, 
in which I travelled much in various parts of the country, I saw 
many hundreds of naked Japanese, the bathing of both sexes in 
company being at that time the rule, and I was struck particularly 
with the fact that, in spite of their sallow or yellowish com- 
plexions, their bodies were wMier than those of Englishmen or 
even English women. The Chinaman, however, strips yellmnsh’^J^ 
“ The Koreans are notably taller than the Japanese ) and it is 
on the islands of Tsushima and Iki, in which Korean blood 
predominates, that the height of the men averages one inch more 
than on the main island, Hondo*.” 

It was seen (p. 45) that there is no necessary correlation 
between physical qualities and mental endowment. 
tiMenteiqwOi- ethnological datum is perhaps better illustrated 
in the Japanese than in any other race. Compared 
with the average Chinese and especially with the Manchus and 
Koreans, they are but a feeble folk, no doubt possessing con- 
siderable staying power, but physically weak, with slight muscular 
development, contracted chest and a marked tendency to anaemia, 
which however may be largely due to the innutritious national 
diet of rice, fish, and vegetables. On the other hand the Japanese 
stand intellectually at the head of all Mongolic peoples without 
exception. In this respect they rank with the more advanced 

1 Dr F. H. H. Guillemard in letter to A. H. Keane, Aug. a, 1895. 

* New York Naiioir, quoted by the Acadetny, Sept. 8, 1894. 
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European nations, being highly intelligent, versatile, progressive, 
quick-witted, and brave to a degree of heroism unsurpassed by 
any race. The sense of personal honour, so feebly developed 
amongst other Asiatics, became a passion under the medis&val 
feudal system, and led to astounding acts of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, as well as to deeds of incredible feroaty, of almost daily 
occurrence. With much enterprise and originality is combined 
an imitative faculty surpassing even that of the Chinese, as shown 
by the fact that their first steamer with engines complete was con- 
structed solely from the directions given in a Dutch treatise on 
the subject. I'hcse varied mental qualities explain the rapidity 
with which the Japanese, the barriers of exclusion once broken 
down, have taken their place in the comity of the western nations. 
From the mental standpoint the contrast observed between the 
Japanese and their Korean neighbours is all the more remarkable 
since the former are not only physically related to the latter, but 
are also indebted to them for much of their culture. At one time 
Korea was a flourishing centre of the ceramic and other arts, and 
from Chinese or perhaps Manchu materials the natives have 
developed a syllabic alphabet. But for no apparent reason they 
have for centuries been retrogressing, and they now “ seem the 
dregs of a race\^* Their decay may perhaps be accredited 
to political institutions eminently calculated to yield such re- 
sults. 

Formerly the expression “Hyperboreans” was collectively 
applied to the Chukchi, Koryaks and other Arctic 
peoples of North-east Siberia, who were supposed 
to form a homogeneous group with the Eskimo 
dwelling under corresponding high latitudes in the New World. 
But if they ever possessed ethnical unity, the Asiatic and American 
branches of this group now stand as widely apart from each other 
as both do from the original Mongolo-Tatar stock. In our 
Family "I'ree the divergence is shown in the bough to the extreme 
left, where the Eskimo are seen to occupy a branch by them- 
selve.s, breaking away from the other members of the group soon 
after the common severance from the Mongolo-Tatar connection. 

* Mrs Bishop, Jmr. Feb. 1895, p. 164. 
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The ChukchiS typical Asiatic “ Hyperboreans,” are 
scattered in small groups along the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean between the Kolyma River and 
Bering Strait, reaching inland as far as the Anadyr basin. They 
were first carefully studied by the members of the Nordenskjold 
Expedition (1878 — 9), who describe them as tall, lean, with some- 
what irregular features and fair complexion ; hence they are classed 
by de Quatrefages with his “ AUophylian Whites,” although W. H. 
Dali speaks of their coppery tinge*. But the statements on this 



CHUKCHI, N.E. SIBERIA. 


SIAMESE. 


{Indo-Chinese Type.) 


and other points are conflicting, owing to the presence in their 
domain of true Eskimo (Chuklukmiut Innuits), with whom some 
observers have confused them. The Chukchi appear, however, to 
differ altogether from the Eskimo in speech, in the distinctly 
brachycephalous shape of the head*, and in their light com- 

1 Properly Tuski, “Brothers,” or “ ConfJederates ” (Hooper, Ten Months 
among the Tents of the Tnskij; Noidqvist, however, gives the form Chmtehau, 
plural Chauchauate. 

* ContridsOions to North Amencan Ethnology, Vol. I. 

* Zum Tkeil in extremem Maasse'* (Virchow). 
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plexion. These characters seem to be explained by the statement 
of G. Bove that they came originally from the Amur region 
(Manchuria), and finding the country occupied by the Koryaks 
and the Onkilons, they drove the former south beyond the 
Anadyr, and partly merged with the latter, partly compelled them 
‘‘to cross the Frozen Ocean The solution of the Chukchi 
problem, which has been so much discussed, seems therefore to 
be that they are originally a Manchu or Tungus people, who some 
centuries ago settled on the north-east seaboard, where they 
amalgamated with the Onkilon abongmes, that is, with the Ang- 
kali, or so-called “Fishing Chukchis,” apparently Koryaks still 
surviving about the Anadyr estuary. The more difficult Eskimo 
problem, thus disengaged from its Asiatic entanglements, will be 
more conveniently dealt with in the next chapter. 

The Tibeto-Indo-Chinese branch, which ramifies to the nght 
of the parent stem, presents on the whole far greater Tibeto- 

ethnical unity than the Mongolo-Tatar group rami- Chinese sub- 
fying to the left. On the Asiatic mainland, where * 
it occupies almost exclusively the great central Tibetan plateau, 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, China proper, Indo-China 
and the Malay Peninsula, it may be almost described as homo- 
geneous. Throughout the whole of this vast region, in which are 
concentrated probably one-fourth of mankind, the distinctive 
Mongolic physical type is everywhere in almost exclusive posses- 
sion of the land, the chief exceptions being a few tracts on the 
Southern Himalayas and in Farther India, which are occupied by 
pure or mixed Caucasic peoples. But in the great ocean of 
Mongol humanity flooding south-east Asia for countless ages 
these alien groups may be regarded as une ^antitk n^gltgeable. 

Hence racial problems of such a fundamental and complex 
nature as those of the Ural-Altaic domain do not Qenerai 
here present themselves. Although physical differ- 
ences occur eveiywhere, they are all confined within 
narrow limits. Apart from the few indicated exceptions there 
are no aberrant types, nor even any transitional forms, such as 
those Northern and Western Manchu, Ttirki and Finnish groups, 


1 Bol. Soc. Geogr, Ital. Dec. 1879, p. 838. 
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in which Mongolic and Caucasic characters are inseparably 
blended, and which consequently resist all attempts at a scientific 
classification. Tibetans can certainly be at once distinguished 
from Shans, Annamese from Burmans or Chinese, but all alike 
are recognised as not merely Mongoloid but distinctly Mongolic 
peoples, and no question is raised as to their descent firom a 
common Mongol ancestry. Thus a yellowish complexion, narrow 
slant eyes, small nose, laterally prominent malar bones, black 
lank hair, and short stature are universally prevalent, and these 
found in combination suffice to constitute a true Mongol type, 
despite discrepancies in minor points. Even the shape of the 
head, which fluctuates within such wide ranges in other divisions 



A CHINESE WOMAN OF KULJA. A CHINESE WOMAN OF KULJA. 

(Profile,) {Full face,) 


of the Hominidse, is here somewhat constant, here and there 
mesaticephalous and even sub-dolichocephalous, but naainly show- 
ing a marked tendency towards brachycephaly. 

This general uniformity is well illustrated by the prevailing 
physical and mental characters of the Chinese, the 
most numerous, and one of the most homogeneous Type, 
masses of seething humanity on the globe. Certain 
variations are no doubt presented by the outward traits, such as 
K. 21 
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colour of the skin, ranging from a hght lemon and almost white 
shade in the north, to deep brownish hues in the southern pro- 
vinces; the eye usually more or less oblique, but occasionally 
nearly honzontal; the nose normally small and concave, but often 
large and straight especially amongst the upper classes; the 
stature, which though generally under the average, as with all 
Mongolic peoples, often presents surprising discrepancies, as seen 
in the “Chinese dwarfs” and “Chinese giants” from time to time 
exhibited in Europe. But the bony fabric of the Chinese skull, 
so variable elsewhere, is singularly constant both in its resem- 
blances to and differences from the normal Mongol cranium. In 
general it is proportionately longer, and at the same time higher 
than that of any other yellow group, its height slightly exceeding 
its breadth, and the cephalic index falling to about 77*25 (sub- 
dolichocephaly). The face, in complete harmony with the brain- 
cap, is always moderately broad, with very high and prominent 
cheek bones, and jaws developing a slight degree of progna- 
thism ^ 

Equally constant are the moral qualities, so much so that the 
Mental cha- ^LCtion, for instance, of a Chinese crowd, may under 
racterofthe given conditions, be always predicted with much 
more confidence than that of any other race at the 
same level of culture. They seem in some respects to be almost 
as incapable of progress as the Negroes themselves, the only 
essential difference being that the arrest of mental development 
comes later in life for the yellow than for the black man. Whether 
this difference is to be explained by a correspondmg retardation 
in the closing of the cranial sutures, must remain matter of con- 

^ Hamy, who has made a special study of Chinese craniology, says 
‘•des mUchoires projet^es en un prognathisme etroit et allong^” {VAnthro 
pulogUi May, June, 1895* P- *53)- This anthropologist here quotes the graphic 
descnption given by von Baer of the Chinese skull; « Figurez-vous quevous 
ayez un mouloge de l*un de ces crSnes de Kalmoukes [western Mongols^ 
ex4cut4 en quelque substance elastique telle que la gutta-percha, et que vous 
comprimiea avec les deux mains chaque c6te de la voftte, de fapon k feire 
mottter le front et saillir plus encore le sommet de la vo^te et Poccipat; 
comprimez plus fortement les arcs ^gomatiques, pour qu’ils deviennent plus 
^troits et que les os jugaux et surtout les maxillaires se proBlent en avant, et 
vms aurtz U typs chimis^^ 
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jecture, at least pending further craniological studies in the direction 
indicated on pp. 44 — 5. 

Meanwhile it may be pointed out that Chinese culture has 
been stagnant since the early historic period, despite many im- 
pulses from within and without to shake off the chronic state of 
lethargy in which the nation seems content to vegetate. The late 
Terrien de Lacouperie has advanced many arguments to show 
that, before reaching their present homes in the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse basins, the primitive Bak tnbes had long been in contact 
with the civilised Akkad populations of Babylonia. Hence they 
reached China already a somewhat cultured people, with a know- 
ledge of letters, astronomy, and various industrial arts. In their 
new environment they continued the development of these arts 
up to a certain point, after which,— that is, throughout the greater 
part of their histone life, — ^they have mostly remained at a stand- 
still, and even now find the greatest difficulty in assimilating 
Western ideas. This inert mass of semi-dvilised savagery offers a 
dead resistance to all outward pressure, even at the peril of the 
national stabihty more than once overthrown by a few rude Tatar 
hordes. Their religion remains a system of cold moral precepts, 
combined with the old shamanistic superstitions, beneath a veneer 
of Buddhistic ceremonial, ancestry and spirit (demon) worship. 
Their astronomy has scarcely advanced beyond the astrological 
state, while their medical art continues to be a hopeless mixture 
of superstitious practices, absurd nostrums, and a few grains of 
common sense. Excessively courteous amongst themselves, they 
are rude and aggressive towards strangers, with a deep-rooted 
feeling of contempt and even hatred of foreigners and all their 
ways. On the other hand the Chinese, although reckless gamblers 
like all the Indo-Chinese and Malay peoples, are naturally fhigal, 
thrifty and parsimonious, which, combined with great staying 
power and capacity for enduring hardships on poor fare, makes 
them formidable competitors with the western nations in the 
labour markets of the world. A characteristic trait is their ex- 
cessive gregariousness, shown in the tendency to crowd together 
in large villages and cities, so that small hamlets and scattered 
farmsteads are scarcely anywhere seen in China. In San Fran- 
cisco 10,000 Chinese are packed together in a space where a 

21 — 2 
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thousand whites would be asphyxiated This again leads to other 
evils, and especially to a low state of morals, which is one of the 
main objections to the free admittance of Chinese immigrants 
into European colonies. As exaggerated statements continue to 
prevail regarding the population of China, sometimes estimated 
as high as 500 and even 600 millions, it may be remarked that no 
real census has ever been taken. The official estimates of 414 
millions for 1842 and 404 for are certainly excessive, and 
have been reduced by Herr Kreitner of the Szechenyi expedition 
down to about 150 millions. Other rough calculations give from 
280 to 350 millions, and the population is now generally supposed 
to be about the same as that of British India taken in its widest 
sense, say 275,000,000. 

Further unity is imparted to the Tibeto-Chinese sub-division of 
the Mongol family, by its common isolating form of 
cwmm un- speech, to which is usually applied the misguiding 
guifltic reia- epithet “ monosyllabic.” It was shown (Ch. IX.) that 
monosyllabism is not the original nor the essential 
condition of these languages ; it is not even a constant character 
in their present state, for imperfect dissyllabic compounds abound 
in Chinese and Siamese, while true polysyllabic compounds and 
derivatives are frequent in the Tibeto-Burmese group. Thus in 
Burmese : haun^ good ; akaun^ goodness ; hlukthan, to ring, from 
Muk^ shake and than, sound. In compounds of this type it may 
even happen that neither element is any longer found separate, in 
which case the dissyllable is incapable of decomposition. 

A far more important feature than the length of the words is 
their tonic utterance, the origin and nature of which was neces- 
sarily misunderstood so long as these languages were supposed to 
represent a primitive condition of speech. It is now clear that 
tone gives no support to the theory of a supposed primitive sing- 
song utterance, but that it is a compensating element uncon- 
sciously introduced to distinguish the numerous homophones 
resulting from the ravages of phonetic disintegration. “ Thus the 
monosyllable pa will be toned in six or more different ways to 
represent so many original dissyllables, pada, paka, pana, pasa, 
pata..,, and some of the Chinese and Shan dialects have, in fact, 
as many as ten or twelve such tones, which unless correctly 
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uttered lead at once to the greatest confusion, and to all kinds of 
misunderstandings. Hence these languages are now called iso- 
lating and tonic rather than isolating and monosyllabic^ 

It may perhaps be asked why, this being so, tones in Tibetan 
“eke out scanty inflections, but do not form an -xxbetan 
important feature of the language®.” The explana- Ungmstic 
tion is that this language has developed, or possibly 
never lost, numerous grammatical processes which largely dispense 
with the use of tones. Such is regular tense formation by internal 
vowel change, as in hgel^ to load; past mkal] future dgal^ impera- 
tive k^ol, Tibetan has this remarkable feature in common with 
the Kottian of the Yenisei basin, Siberia®, showing a possible 
original connection between the Ural-Altaic and the Tibeto- 
Chinese linguistic families, or at least a parallel line of develop- 
ment with later divergence towards a dexionless analytical state in 
the Tibeto-Chinese group. Thus might also be explained the 
intricate grammatical forms occurring in some of the idioms on the 
South Himalayan slopes, such as the Vayu*, and especially the 
Kiranti of East Nepal, whose complicated verbal system shows 
analogies with the Munda, Sonthal and other Kolarian tongues of 
Lower Bengal®. Through the archaic Lepcha dialect of Sikkim 
and Bhutan, the Bodo (Kachari) and Dhimal of the Terai, the 
Dophla, Miri, Abor and Mishmi of the Eastern Himalayas, and 
the Mikir, Khasi®, Garo (closely allied to Kachari) and Naga of 
the South Assam Hills, the Tibetan system passes over to the 

^ A- H. Keane, Population^ Races^ Languages^ and Religions of the Worlds 
in Church Missionary IntdligenceTf October, 1894, p. 723. 

* Prof, John Avery, Proc, i*jth Annual Session, American PhUoU Ass, 
July, i 885 » p« xvix. 

* Castr&n, Yen,, Ostiah, und KotU Sprachlehre, 

4 Specimens by B. H. Hodgson in Bengal As, Jour, xxvi., 1858, p. 37a. 

» Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. loa. “The veib has a remaikable 
development, for, though poor m tense-forms, it has a profusion of forms 
expressive of the relations of subject to object. Participles, too, vary acccnding 
to the tense of the principal verb. Altogether the possible forms of a Kiranti 
verb amount to several hundred ” (Avery, tb, p. xviii). 

« Khasi, however, would appear to be a stock language of pecuUar struc- 
ture, having no tones although isolating, and showing scarcely any affinity to 
“ the rest of these mountain dialects ** (H. Roberts, A Grammar of the Khassi 
Lai^uage, 1892 ). 
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more isolating and toned languages of Indo-China : — Burmese, 
Elakhyen, Lushai, Chin, Karen, Mon, Annamese, and the wide- 
spread Shan group of Assam, Upper Burma, South China and 
Indo-Ocea- agglutinating forms reappear in Karen, 

nic linguistic while a distinctly polysyllabic group of untoned 
relations. languages, with Oceanic (Malayo-Polynesian) affini- 
ties, occupies a great part of Camboja and surrounding uplands 
(Khmer, Kuy, Charay, Stieng, Cham)*. These Oceanic affinities 
have now been traced to the very heart of the continent, and 
T. de Lacoupene confirms B. H. Hodgson's suggestions regarding 
the relations of Gyarung on the Tibeto-Chinese frontier with 
Tagalog, the chief Malay language of the Philippine Aichipelago. 
“The Gyarungs were nothing more nor less than one of the 
di^ecta membra (now driven away by the pressure of the Chinese 
growth west, south, and also east) of a former nucleus of the native 
population of China, Indonesian in character at the beginning, 
and gradually diverging from their former standard under the 
combined influences of their new surroundings, linguistical and 
others*." 

Here it should be noticed that the term “Indonesian," intro- 
duced by Logan to designate the light-coloured 
non-Malay inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, 
is now used as a convenient collective name for 
all the peoples of Malaysia and Polynesia, who are neither Malays 
nor Papuans, but of Caucasic type. Such are the Battaks of 
North Sumatra, many of the Bornean Dyaks, most of the Jilolo 
natives, many of the Philippine Islanders, and the large brown race 
of East Polynesia, that is to say, the Samoans, Maori, 'Pongans, 
Tahitians, Marquesas Islanders and the Hawaiians, who are 
commonly called “Eastern Polynesians." Dr Hnmy, who first 
gave this extension to the term Indonesian, points out that the 
Battaks and other pre-Malay peoples of Malaysia, so closely 
resemble the Eastern Pol3mesians, that the two groups should be 

A. H. Keane, ReUUions of the IndO'^ Chinese and Inters Oceanic Races and 
Zangua^, ^sim, 

* Formosa Notes, 1887, p. 69; see also his Languages of China beforethe 
§§1*9-144, and 4*5. Here is established “the existence in the east 
of China of dialects of a Noith IndonetJan character.” 
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regarded as two branches of an original non-Malay stock. 
Although all speak dialects of the common Malayo-Folynesian 
language, the physical type is quite distinct, and rather Cau- 
casic than Mongolic, though betraying a perceptible Papuan 
(or Negnto) strain especially in New Zealand* and Mikronesia. 



StJNDANESS, WEST JAVA. 

(fifalay Type.) 

The true Indonesians are of tall stature (s ft. 10 in.), muscular 
frame, rather oval features, high, open forehead, large straight or 
curved nose, lai^e full eyes always horizontal and with no trace of 
the third lid, light brown complexion (cinnamon or ruddy brown), 
long black hair, not lank but often slightly curled or wavy, skull 

^ Yet even in New Zealand Dr 0 . Finsch met “ some full-blood Maoris 
with quite European features, eyes mostly beautiful, full, large, brown to deep 
brown, stiaight oi well curved nose, full beard, and well developed calves, 
os is characteristic of all Polynesians** [fieist in der SUdsa^ 1884, p. 25). 
This is important testimony from an observer who, against his own evidence, 
is inclined to connect both Polynesians and Mikronesians “als Basse” with 
the Malays (p. i). In the same way he confounds the Philippine N<^toes 
with the Melanesians under protest from Herr Virchow, who remarks that 
“ein Craniologe wird nicht leicht Hm. Finsch zustimmen, wenn er die 
Negritos der PhiUppinen einiach zu den Melanesiem zieht** (*^. Vorwort^ 
p. viii). 
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generally brachycephalous like that of the raelanochroic Euro- 
pean \ 

Thus severed from its unnatural Indonesian connection, the 
Malay problem may have some prospect of a satis- 
pwbiem.*^"^ factory solution. In some of the early essays at 
classification the Malay race found a place amongst 
the main divisions of mankind (p. 164). Then the very existence 
of a Malay type was questioned by scientific systematists, and 
craniologists especially failed to discover a normal Malay head 
amid the endless discrepancies presented by specimens from the 
Eastern Archipelago. It could scarcely be otherwise when Indo- 
nesian, “AlfuroV' Mikronesian, Polynesian, and true Malay skulls 
were all alike ticketed “Malay’* in European collections. Thus 
“the dimensions which Welcher has found in the Malay nations 
are especially surprising.... We find the Maori, with an index [of 
breadth] of 73, still on the verge of dolichocephalism... Marquesas ’ 
74, Tahitians 75, Chatham 76, Sandwich 77, Borneo Dyaks 75, 
Balinese 76, Amboynese 77, skulls from Sumatra 77, Mancassar 
78. To these mesocephali must be added, as brachycephali, the 
Javanese and Buginese with 79, Menadorese 80 and Madurese 
82. ..Of the 19 gradations of breadth the skulls of the Malay 
• family occupy no less than nine. ...According to Barnard Davis the 
Maori (75) are most inclined to dolichocephalism, while the 
Javanese (82) appear stiU more brachycephalic than the Madurese 
(81)*.** 

1 Br E. T. Hamy, BuU^ d, /. Soc^ de G^o. xin, passim. 

* This term M/uro is specially confusing. Whatever its origin, whether 
Portuguese, Arab or local, it never had any ethnical value, being indiffeiently 
applied by the Malays to all rude non-Muhammadan peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. So ketUhm^ from htath^ originally “lude,” “rustic”; 
paganypaymm, txompnganus, a “villager.” Thus C. B. H. von Rosenberg 1 
villages stretch along the coast [of Ceram], of which 5 are inhabited 
by Christians, 3 by Muhammadans, 15 by Alforos [neither Christians nor 
Muhammadans], while 13 have a mixed population*’ (Malayi^che Arckipei^ 
Part ii. p. ^ This passage also shows that the “Alforos ” were not necessarily 
^ aborigines (as is generally supposed) driven into the interior by the Malay 
in^mders, for, here they are found dwelling on the coast peacefully 
with their Christian and Moslem neighbours. 

» Oscar Peschel, Bases of Man, p. 55. So also Prof. Sir W. H. Flower: 
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NATIVE OF TONGA ISLANDS. 

{Eastern Indonesian Type.) 
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But when the disturbing elements are removed, the true 
Malays are seen to present remarkably uniform 
ph^critype characters, and Dr Finsch himself was struck by 
this very uniformity in the subjects from every part 
of Malayland studied by him at Batavia in i88i \ Thus there is, 
after all, a Malay type, and its characters are such as enable it to 
be at once pronounced distinctly Mongoloid; one might almost 
say Mongolic without reservation, but for the somewhat straight 
nose and large round and generally horizontal or but slightly 
oblique eyes. Yet even here is seen the peculiar Mongol fold of 
the upper lid, “just as with the Chinese,” says Finsch (p. 28). 
Other marked Mongol features are very prominent malar bones, a 
dirty yellow or brownish olive colour, very black lank hair, scant 
or no beard, low stature ranging from little over five feet to five 
feet four or five inches, brachy or sub-brachycephalous head*. 

Thus is fully justified the Oceanic Mongol group, which in our 
Family Tree is seen to ramify from the Tibeto-Chinese stem east- 
wards to Formosa and south-westwards to Madagascar. The 
Malay affinities of the Formosan aborigines have long been recog- 
nised*, and here it will suffice to add that in the island no trace 
has yet been discovered of a Negnto or Papuan element after 
a search of about two hundred years since their 
existence was first reported by the Dutch. In 
Madagascar, on the contrary, the Malay type even 
of the dominant Hovas has been considerably modified by ad- 

** There is certainly no very great uniformity in the characteis of the skulls 
in our collections which are said to belong to Malays’* ( The NcOive Races of the 
Pacific Ocean, 1878, p. 41)- 

^ ^‘Zunachst war mir bei diesen malayischen Volkem, was allgemeinen 
Typus, Grosse und Hautfarbung anbelangt, die im Allgemeinen herrschende 
Ueberemstimmung aufiallend, eine Uebeieinstimmung wie ich sie in khnhdier 
Weise bei Sudsee-Volkem nicht beobachtet hatte. Dieselbe gipfelt vorzugs- 
weise in dem starken Hervorspringen der Jochbogen, welches Sudsee-Volker 
in wdt geringeiem Grade, zam Theil kaum zeigen ” {id. p. a;). 

* Cephalic index of Sundanese 83*9; of Javanese 78** (J. Deniker and 
L. Laloy, Les Races exotiques, &c., in V Anthropologic, 1890, No. 5, p. 543). 

* Mr Taylor, however, brings some of the tribes from the north, the 
Pepohoans from Liu-Kiu, the Tipuns probably from Japan, &c. (China 
Review, Vol. XVI. No. 3). 
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mixture with a Bantu Negroid element from the neighbouring 
mainland. What is specially remarkable in this island is the 
surprising uniformity of speech, a pure Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guage being everywhere current, with but slight dialectic variety, 
amid semi-cultured and rude Malayo-African populations (p. 205). 

It is noteworthy that the relations of Malagasy are not so much 
with the standard Malay, as with some of the more 
remote and more archaic members of the Oceanic 
family, such as the Kavi, parent of modern Javanese, reia- 

the Tagalog and Bisayan of the Philippines, the 
Maori, Tahitian and other Polynesian tongues Thus the numerals 
seven and eight correspond in all these languages (roots valu)^ 
but not in Malay (tujoh, ddapany. The explanation is that the 
early Oceanic migrations took place in remote times, long before the 
nse and expansion of the Malay nation as now constituted. This 
energetic race of sea-rovers and conquerors had its cradle in the 
Sumatran district of Menangkabau, whence they began to spread 
abroad, apparently not earlier than some eight or nine hundred 
years ago, founding permanent settlements in the Malay Penin- 
sula‘, around the Bornean seabord and as far east as the 
Moluccas. Through their maritime expeditions and trading rela- 
tions, their simple and harmonious but comparatively modem 
Sumatran dialect became the general medium of intercourse, a sort 
of hngua franca throughout the whole of Malaysia, and even 
in parts of Papuasia and along the Cambojan and Annamese 
coastlands. But there is nothing to show that these later Malays, 
the Orang Maldyu^ in the stricter sense of the term, ever 

1 La premiere racine, pitm, dont on ne trouve pas trace en malais, se 
retrouve sitnultanement en Madagascar, aux Philippines, h Timor, dans la 
Nouvelle Zdlande et k Taiti” (Anstxde Marre, Zes AffimUs de la Langue 
Malgache, &c., Leyden, 1884, p. 154)- And Melanesia might have been 
added, for “the Melanesian decimal senes of numerals is not borrowed from 
the Malay ..but is identical with that generally in use in the Indian Archipelago 
and Madagascar” (Codrington, The Mdanesian Langttaga^ p. 029). 

a According to the national records this r^on was reached by a colony 
direct from Menangkabau in 1238, the foundation of the first settlement, 
Singapore, dating from that yeai. 

» This term Malayu, which has acquired such a prominent ethmcal 

and linguistic position, is of unknown origin, posably the name of an obscure 
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penetrated either into Polynesia, or westwards to Madagascar, at 
least in sufficient ’ numbers to form distinct settlements and 
acquire a dominant influence in those regions. Hence the 
diffusion of the Malayo-Polynesian speech, for which a better 
name would be Indo-Pacific or simply Oceanic, is not due to, 
but long ante-dates, the diffusion of the Sumatran people, from 
whom the inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago are now named 
and are wrongly supposed to be sprung, or at least to have 
acquired their “Malay*' speech. Thus may now be understood 
the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon, that the Malagasy lan- 
guage has on the whole perhaps more intimate relations with those 
of the Philippine Archipelago, of Melanesia, and even of Easter 
Island “within measurable distance** of South America, than with 
the standard Malay of Menangkabau, almost the nearest land m 
Malaysia to Madagascar. All are independent offshoots of the 
common Oceanic speech, which has its roots in Central Asia 
and of which Malay proper is relatively speaking quite a recent 
development. 

In the Philippine Islands the conflicting statements of 
observers correspond with the intense ethnical con- 
latara fusion prevalent amongst the motley populations of 

winds**'* Archipelago. Here “the constant mingling of 

different races ffom China, Malaya, and parts of 
Melanesia and Polynesia has created a mixture of which the com- 
ponent parts are almost undiscemible\” Nevertheless the means 
of introducing some order into this chaotic field seem to be sup- 
plied by the writings of such recent observers as Dr Montano* 
and Prof Blumentritt*. Apart from the true Negrito aborigines 

Sumatran tnbe, which rose to power under some renowned chief in the loth 
or nth century of the new era. The derivation from the Javanese m-layu, 
to flee, cannot be accepted, because the Malays are not “fugitives” but 
everywhere aggressors; nor is it credible that they would accept from 
strangers a term of reproach as thdr national designation. That this has 
always been their national name is evident from the fiict that on reaching the 
mainland in the T3th century th^ called it Tanah Maldyu, “Malayland,” 
whence the present expression Malay Fentnsttla, 

1 Nature^ Oct. 7, r 88 ( 5 . 

* Vtyags aux Philipyints^ 1885, passinu 

» Numerous papers m Glohts^ VoL 50 and elsewhere. See also Capt. 
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dealt with in Chap. XI, Blumentritt distinguishes two separate 
“Malay’* invasions, both pre-histonc, Montano also recognises 
these two elements, which, however, he more correctly calls 
Indonesian and Malay, The Indonesians, whom he affiliates to 
the “Polynesian Family,” were the first to arrive, being followed 
by the Malays and then in the i6th century by the Spaniards, who 
were themselves followed, perhaps also preceded, by Chinese and 
others. Thus Blumentritt’s Malays of the first invasion, whom he 
brings from Borneo, are Montano’s Indonesians, who passed 
through the Philippines during their eastward migrations from 
Borneo and other parts of Malaysia. The result of these succes- 
si\e movements was that the Negritoes were first driven to the 
recesses of the interior by the Indonesians, with whom they after- 
wards intermingled in various degrees. Then the Indonesians 
were in their turn driven by the Malays from the coastlands and 
open plains, which are consequently now found occupied mainly 
by peoples of true Malay stock Such are the Tagalas, Bisayas, 
Bicols, Pampangos, Ilocanes and Cagayanes, besides the so-called 
“Mores,” that is, the Muhammadan Malays of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, Paliiwan and Mindanao. Then with peaceful times fresh 
l)lends took place, and to previous crossings are now added 
Spaniards and Chinese with Malays, these “quadroons” and 
“ octoroons ” with Indonesians, and even here and there with 
Negritoes. It has thus become difficult everywhere to distinguish 
between the true Malays and the Indonesians, who are also less 
known, dwelling in the more remote upland districts, often in 
association with the Negritoe.s, and not always standing at a much 
higher grade of culture. Of these savage Indonesians the tribal 
groups are endless, the more important being the Igorrotes 
studied by Dr A. Ik Meyer S the Tinguianes, Guinanes, Apayos, 
(laddanes, Hagobos, 'fagabawas, Samals, and Mandayas. Thus 
the Philippine half-casles may be roughly classed as Negnto- 
Indunesiaiis, Malayo-lndonesians, Malayo-Europeans, and Ma- 
layo-Chinese, the Indonesian element giving here as elsewhere in 
( )ceanica the clue to the puzzling ethnical entanglements. 

t.. summary of yordam y Morerds investigations, in BolU Ital. Geo, 

Sot\ Feb. p. 

' nine WeltrehOi \c., lA*ipzig, 1H85. 
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HOMO AMERICANUS. 

America peopled from the Eastern Hemisphere dunng the Stone Ages — ^The 
bronze age of Chimu (Peru) no proof of later intercourse between the 
Old and New Worlds — Hence tne American aborigines are the direct 
descendants of palaeolithic and neolithic man — and their later culture is 
^nsequently an independent local development — ^But Homo Americanus 
is not autochthonous, but a specialised form of a Mongol prototype 
General Uniformity of the Amencan physical type — ^Textuie of the hair ; 
colour of the sbiw — “White” and “Blade” abongines no proof of 
early migrations from Europe or Melanesia— -Arguments of De Quatrefages 
discussed— The Japanese myth exposed— The “stranded junk ’* argument 
— Culture of the early Stone Age identical in both hemispheres — ^But 
after that age the arts and industries show continuous divergence in 
America— Argument based by Retzius on the two types of American 
crania — Conti asts between the present Mongol and American physical 
types — Mental Capadty of the Amencan abongines supenor to the 
K^ro, on the whole inferior to the Mongol — ^But the Cianial Capacity 
infenor both to Mongol and Negro — Striking uniformity of the mental 
characters of the abongines— in North Amenca— in South Amenca — 
Uniform character of Amencan speech m its general morphology — 
Fundamentally ^tinct from the structure of the languages of the Old 
World— Surpnsing number of Amencan stock languages despite their 
common polysynSetic type— Classihcation of the aborigines must always 
be mamly bs^ on language — ^Family Tree of Homo Amencanus — 
America probably peopled by two routes — From Europe by palaeolithic, 
from Asia by neolithic man — ^Present distribution or the two types — 
The Eskwo question — ^Its solution — ^Prof. Mason’s theory of the peopling 
of ^eiica from Indo-Malaysia — ^N^ative Objections to this theory — 
Positive Objections— True explanation of the coincidences between 
certain usages and mental aspects of the inhabitants of the Old and 
New Worlds — Due not to contact or borrowings, but to their common 
^ychic constitution — Results of the discovery and re-settlement of 
Amenca on the aborigmes m lAtin America — In Anglo-Saxon America 
— The Anglo-AmencaLn type due, not to miscegenation, but to con- 
vergence. 

Elsewhere (Chap. X.) general reasons were given for detaching 
the American aborigmes from the Mongolic connec- 
tion, and treating them independently, as one of the 
four main divisions of the Hominidse. It was also 
shown (Chaps. V., VI.) that while a Neolithic age is 
univei sally accepted for the New World, there are 
also good grounds for accepting a Palaeolithic age for at least the 
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southernmost parts (Patagonia, Fuegia) of that region. On the 
other hand there are no records of any migrations between the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres in pre-Columbian or pre-Norse 
times throughout the historic period, which at all events for Egypt 
and Babylonia goes back some 8000 or 10,000 years from the 
present time (p. 56). Outside those earliest centies of civiliza- 
tion primitive man was at that remote period everywhere at a low 
plane of culture, from which it follows that, if America was 
peopled from the Old World, the occupation took place and was 
practically completed during the two stone ages. 

The general absence of bronze as well as of iron excludes 
those metal periods, while the copper age was in 
the east too short and of too ill-defined a character Thebron*e 

_ . age of Chimu 

to be here taken into account. Iron was unknown (Pem), no 
except in meteoric form. But bronze implements 
in great number and variety have been collected 
ffmiH the vast ruins of Chimu, a Peruvian dty, world*, 
capital of an empire overthrown by the Incas 
(Squier, JPeru, passim). The occurrence of chumps, as the alloy is 
locally called, in this district, and nowhere else in the New World, 
is almost equally inexplicable, whether we suppose the metal itself 
to have been prepared on the spot, or only introduced and 
wrought into diverse objects by the local workers in bronze. 
The few bronze objects, little bells and other trinkets, found 
in the Isthmus of Panama and in Mexico, appear to have been 
imported, perhaps from Pera‘. But for Chimu a real bronze age 
may be claimed. The people were skilled in other arts and their 
earthenware was so beautiful in form and finish that they may be 
g a lle d the “Etruscans of the New World.” Deposits of tin occur 
both in Mexico and in Bolivia, and some of the mines appear to 
have been worked in pre-Columbian times, so that the Chimu 
people may have been expert metallurgists as well as artifices. 
In any case this solitary instance scarcely warrants the assumption 

* Mr W. II. Holmes suggests that the bronse objects found in some of the 
Clutkiui graves may be post-Columbian, “ pointing toward the continuance of 
the epoch of cutture into post-Columbian times” {Aneunt Art of the 

Province of Ckiriqui, in Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau if JEthnology. 
Washington, i»88, p. i86). 
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of direct trading relations between the two hemispheres in the 
bronze age, that is, long before the dawn of Chimu culture. On 
any later contact history is silent. 

It may thus be inferred that, befoie the discovery, Amenca 
received no ethnical contributions of any import- 
abonginesare ance from any quarter after the stone ages, and 
inteof^Seo- Consequently that the aborigines aie mainly the 
hthicand direct descendants of paleolithic and neolithic 
MO 1C man, inference can be established, the 

further inference will follow of itself, that all their aits and institu- 
tions, everything comprised under the general expression “cul- 
ture,*’ are indigenous, those only being excepted 
ciSSa^^a which may be traced to the pre-metal ages. These 
mentf*^**°**" inferences may thus be briefly formulated : Homo 
Americanus branched off from Homo Mongolicus 
in the Stone Ages, and since then has pursued an independent 
local evolution, arrested by the arrival of Homo Caucasicus in late 
historic times. 

It is evident that, owing to the absence of the higher 
apes, the New World cannot be regarded as an 
AmSnMnu?i8 independent centre of evolution for man himself. 
3ion^*^but a Amencan division of the Homimdse 

specialised there is no question of a transition from an anthro- 

goi prototype, poic precursor, but only from an already special- 

ised human form. On the other hand the American 
undoubtedly approximates nearest to the Mongol form, and as the 
latter cannot be derived from the former, it follows, as is now gene- 
rally allowed, that the American type has been differentiated from 
a generalised Mongol prototype. Thus is established without any 
lengthy argument, the first assumption of our formula: “Homo 
Americanus branched off from Homo Mongolicus.” 

This is also in accordance with physical, geographical and 
Qeneni uni- Considerations. A strong argument for the 

formxty of the Substantial unity of the American race is based by 

Messrs Flower and Lydekker on the great diflaculty 
of forming within the group any natural divisions 
“founded upon physical diaracters’.” Thus the hair is evety- 
^ Op. at. p. 7s*. 
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where black, straight, lank and long, often very long, falling down 
to the waist and even lower. The colour also “varies but little,** 
generally presenting different shades of a reddish, olive, or coppery 
brown, whence the expression “Redskins.** Although specially 
characteristic of the North American Prairie Indians, this coppery 
tint also prevails in parts of South America, as amongst some of 
the Amazonian tribes, whose “skin is of a coppery or brown 
colour of various shades ^** and especially amongst the natives of 
Guiana, whose colour is descnbed by Mr E. im Thum as a “very 
red cinnamon** though differing considerably in the different 
tribes*. On the elevated plateaux it passes to a more decided 
brown, and in the Brazilian woodlands often to a 
leathery or faint yellowish hue, as amongst the and “buck** 
Botocudos of the eastern seabord. Both “white** no**^fof 
and “black** shades are also mentioned, and on 
these terms, which should obviously be taken in a Buxcpe or 
relative sense, some fanciful theories of prehistoric 
and even histone immigrations from Europe and Africa have been 
built De Quatrefages devotes many pages to the discussion of 
these questions, and although obliged to give up “immigration en 
masse^^ (pp- cit p. 559), and to “oppose conjecture to conjecture** 
(p. 555), he stiU believes that Melanesians or Papuans gained a 
footing and maintained themselves on the shores of California, 
because some of the local tribes are spoken of as “black.** “The 
faces of the Achomawis,** says Mr Powers, “are broad and black, 
and calm and shining with an Ethiopian unctuousness.** But we 
had already been warned by La Pdrouse that these Californians 
were in no sense “Negroes,** but obviously of Mongol stock, as 
shown by their lank hair, high cheek-bones and oblique eyes. So 
also with the extinct “black** but lank-haired Charruas of South 
Brazil, and the “white** Antisians (Guarayos, Yuracares) of the 
east Peruvian and Bolivian slopes, these possibly descended from 
some “white Africans’* (Guanches, Bdbis) stranded on the Brazil- 
ian coast and penetrating thence across the Amazonian forests to 
the foot of the Cordilleras. Surely it would be simpler to regard 
these “bearded savages” as the result of crossings with European 

^ A. R. Wallace, Travds on iho Amazon and Rio Nagro^ p. 478. 

Among iAo Indians of Quiana^ 1883, p. 189* 

K, 


22 




NATIVE OF ZAMBIRA, ECUADOR. BLACKFOOT INDIAN. 

{Redskin 2ype,) 
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captives, of whom there was no lack during the Indian wars, or 
even as runaway Spaniards adopting the native speech and usages 
as others have done in Bolivia and Yucatan, 

ITiat the reports of white and bearded natives must be 
received with caution, is evident from the current accounts of the, 
Mayorunas of the Marahon (Upper Amazons) and its Ucayali 
and Yavari tributaries, who are also said to have thick beards and 
white skins, and who are supposed to be descended from some of 
the Spanish soldiers left in the district after the murder of Pedro 
de Ursua by Lopez de Aguirre. But it was Aguirre's followers 
who had received the name of MaraHanes^ “People of the 



NATIVE ov SAQUISIIJ 

{I/bfawhAmerican Mixed Type.) 

Marafton,'' and this word was afterwards confused with Mayoruna^ 
the name of a full-blood Indian tribe, who are neither white nor 
bearded \ The Spanish Maraiiones have disappeared, though they 
survived long enough for their European features to be transferred 
by popular report to the Mayoruna aborigines. Similar reports 

> ** 1/on ajotttait qu'lls ont encore les traits europ^ens et la barbe noire txhs 
^•jiaisfie. 11 n*en est rien : loin d'etre fils on m^tis d’Espagnols, les Mayorunas 
hottt, au contraire, des Indiens de race pure.” (Reclus, xviii. p. 550.) 

22-— 2 
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long prevailed regarding the mysterious Guatusos of the Rio Frio, 
Costa Rica, who were said to have fair hair and blue eyes, due to 
contact with the English buccaneers, or with some Spanish 
fugitives. But since they have begun to visit the neighbouring 
markets of San Carlos and San Josd, the Guatusos are found to 
have black hair, dark skins and high cheek bones, like the 
Nicaraguan Chontals to whom they appear to be related^ The 
Oyariculets of French Guiana, also reported to be white with blue 
eyes and light beard, are now found to be “like other Indians®.” 

Faint traces of the Norse settlers may perhaps be allowed on 
The japa north-east coast*; but is it not a violent assump- 

nesemyth tion to talk of a “Scandinavian dispersion” over 
exposed. Northern Continent; to bring “Ainu 

whites” to Labrador and Hudson Bay; to build hypotheses on 
the exploded Fusang legend of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, or to 
take seriously M. Guillemin-Taraire’s statement that “the members 
of a Japanese embassy were able to converse nght off (k premihre 
vue) with certain natives of Sta Barbara County ” [California], if 
not to recognise the rock carvings executed by the neighbouring 
coast tribes, which we are assured are not to be distinguished from 
“objects of a like nature fashioned in Japan ” (p. 558). 

Lately Mr 0 . H. Howarth described before the Anthropological 
Institute some of these “rock inscriptions” which he had seen in 
Sinaloa, West Coast of Mexico, which he also traced to a Japanese 
source, and which “seem likely to furnish an important link in the 
problem of the prehistoric colonization of Central America^” But 
amongst the audience was Mr Daigoro Goh, of the Japanese 
Consulate-General in London, who at once snapped this “link” 
with the remark that “I do not see any resemblance in those 
figures of the inscriptions with the prehistoric characters in Japan 

^ Reclus, XVII. p. 304, English ed. 

^ H. A. Coudreau, Sul, de la Soe. ds Giograph, June 15, 1891. 

* To this source might, for instance, be attiibuted the high degree of 
dolichocephaly observed amongst the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, although even 
this 18 r^arded by Dr Franz Boas as evidence not of Norse but of Eskimo 
contact. “ Archseological facts tend to indicate that the E^mo must have 
lived along the coast of New England at one time ” {Anthropology of the North 
Amenean ImSans^ p. 45). 

* Jour, Anthrop, Inst. Februaiy, 1894, a ad. 
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known as Hibunci or sun letters; nor do I find any similarity in 
the Ainu writing. Moreover, I should like to remind the lecturer, 
who said that one of the inscriptions has the crest of the Prince of 
Satsuma, that that identification will not give any weight on [to] 
his assertion, since the former must be a thing of several AmiM r td 
years old, whilst the latter has had only a seven or eight centuries 
existence” (p. 231). Unfortunately Japanese scholars have only 
lately begun to take part in discussions of this nature, so that the 
numerous other links like those of Sinaloa and f alifnmia which 
abound in uncritical ethnographical wntings still remam to be 
snapped. 

Meanwhile it may be pointed out that all these fimded early 
historic relations of the natives with the Asiatic 

, , , , The “strand- 

peoples are not only unsupported by any direct edjunk** 
evidence, but are otherwise involved in tremendous 
difficulties. Because a stray Chinese or Japanese junk may have 
occasionally been stranded on the western seabord since the 
discovery, it is argued that similar waifs may have arrived in 
remoter times, and given rise to the local cultures. But there 
were no craft capable of traversing the Pacific Ocean in the 
neolithic age, when America was already strewn with monuments 
from the Mississippi basin to the Argentine pampas. At that 
remote epoch, without going still further back to the “discredited” 
palaeolithic man, there were neither specialised Japanese, who 
according to the national traditions reached their present homes 
less than 3000 years ago, nor specialised Chinese, who according 
to T. de Lacouperie migrated from Western Asia to the Hoang-ho 
valley since the rise of Akkad culture in Babylonia. And if any 
of these historical peoples ever arrived in sufficient numbers to 
build up a civilization in the New World, the Asiatic origin of such 
a civilization would be self-evident, and not the subject of heated 
debate between different schools of learned archaeologists. Man 
cannot separate himself from his immediate associations, and the 
eastern founders of such communities must necessarily have 
brought with them their arts, their speech and written records, 
their domestic animals, their more us^ul cereals and other plants, 
without which they must have themselves speedily penshed or 
been absorbed in the surrounding native populations. But no 
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trace of these things was found in any part of the New World on 
the discovery. There was neither the rice of the Malays and 
Japanese, nor the tea of the Chinese, nor yet the wheat, barley, 
oats or rye of the western nations, nor the horse, camel, ox, sheep, 
goat, pig or poultry of the Eastern Hemisphere, nor the iron now 
proved to have been known to the ancient Egyptians and 
Assyrians; lastly, not a single written document nor an echo of 
the speech of any of the Asiatic, African or European peoples. 
All was of indigenous growth, maize, potato, llama, mounds, casas 
grandes, Toltec, Nahua, Maya, Peruvian and Aymara monuments 
and languages, man himself, at all events since the stone ages. “To 
say that the Americans are derived from the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Malays or the Polynesians, is highly unscientific. Theo- 
retically it is probable that the language, the physique, the social 
and rehgious culture, and the geographical distribution of all these 
peoples, have undergone radical changes since that early time, and 
that since their present stages or any approximation to them have 
been attained, migration to America has not been in progress 
But it may be asked why these migrations should be arrested 
at so early a date, and not continued into later times, when man 
might be supposed better equipped for such peaceful or hostile 
movements? Two answers may be given to this question, which 
is often raised, but usually allowed to go unchallenged. In the 
first place it might suffice to observe that there is no evidence, 
where abundant evidence should be forthcoming, that any later 
migratory movements did take place between the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres. The proofs relied upon by the advocates 
of Asiatic or European influences are invariably found, when 
critically examined, to possess no weight, while many must be set 
aside as palpable frauds. Such are the stone carvings from Mount 
Pisgah, North Carolina, some specimens of which were brought to 
Europe by the late Mr Mann S. Valentine of Richmond in 1882, 
and exhibited at the London and Berlin Anthropological Societies ^ 
About the good faith of Mr Valentine himself there never could be 
any doubt. But it has since been ascertained that “ these articles 

^ De Nadaillac, Prehistoric America, English ed. p. 533. 

* A. H. Keane, On North Carolina Stone Carvings, your. Anthrofi, 
InstatUe, June 1883. 
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were made from the soapstone found in that region by some 
persons who had learned how to give them the appearance of 
age.... As a proof of the correctness of his statement Mr Emmert 
[of Washington] had the same parties who stated they had made 
some exhibits for Mr Valentine, make quite a number of similar 
articles for the Bureau A similar object-lesson is afforded by the 
famous “ Lenape Stone,” to whidi Mr Mercer has devoted a special 
monograph, without convinang the scientific public that it is any- 
thing more than a clumsy copy of a genuine mammoth carving 
found in the cave of La Madeleine, Perigord, in 1864*. The 
monuments of North America and the associated objects were 
never observed with more intelligent eyes than those of the 
traveller, Bartram, whose conclusion was that “none of them 
discover the least signs of the arts, sciences or architecture of the 
Europeans, or other inhabitants of the Old World ; yet evidently 
betray every mark of the most distant antiquity*.” 

In the second place, although later and more civilised peoples 
were undoubtedly better equipped for spreading abroad than were 
those of the Stone Ages, they lived under different conditions, by 
which the difficulties of migratory movements were immeasurably 
increased, and in some regions rendered practically impossible. 
When man first became specialised, he ranged, like the surround- 
ing faunas and floras, slowly but steadily over the still unoccupied 
spaces. He drifted, so to say, unconsciously hither and thither, 
impelled or attracted now in one direction, now in another, by 
various causes, such as overpeopling, changed climatic relations, 
greater or less abundance of food and facilities for obtaining it. 
He thus gradually filled all the inhabitable parts of the earth, 

1 Cyrus Thomas, Tuu^ih Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1894, p. 347. Here also may be seen an exposure of the 
Davenport and other inscribed tablets wntten on some eclectic system in 
various Old World scripts, and from time to time extracted from the mounds 
where they had been deposited by the “authors’* for the purpose of mystifying 
the credulous archseologists of North America. “ A consideration of all the 
facts leads us, inevitably, to the conclusion that these relics are frauds, that is 
they are modem productions made to deceive ” (pp. 649—3). 

“ H. C. Meicer, The Lenape Stone, or the Indian and the Mammoth. 
New York, 1885- 

* Travde, 1791, p. 339. 
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following the lines of least resistance, and like the waters that 
seek their level, overflowing into all the empty spaces. But when 
these spaces were themselves flooded by the tide of humanity, 
there necessarily ensued a period of rest, followed at intervals by 
the ebb and flow of fresh currents setting in all directions. To 
the first movement correspond the two Stone Ages, when in fact 
the whole world, America included, was peopled to its utmost 
inhabitable limits (Chaps. V. VI.)'. To the later movements of 
ebb and flow correspond prehistoric and historic times, when, the 
empty spaces being already occupied, every advance involved a 
conflict, in which those perished who were least fitted for the 
struggle. But before the development of navigation insular re- 
gions, such as America, could scarcely be approached at all in 
sufficient numbers to overcome the dead resistance of the more or 
less dense populations in possession of the favourable districts. 
Even the Norsemen failed to effect a permanent footing, and it 
must now be obvious that small bands arriving at intervals in 
praus or junks from the Asiatic seabord could produce no appre- 
ciable impression either socially or ethnically, but must have been 
successively absorbed by the surrounding aborigines. The few 
hyperboreans that may have crossed over by Bering Strait in later 
times could have no influence of any kind beyond the Eskimo 
fringe,” while the crews of any European vessels stranded on the 
inhospitable Brazilian coastlands could do little except supply a 

^ ** You know that before there was a beast of burden humanity had found 
its way over the earth on foot, and that in the simplest craft, without compass 
and with only Nature’s pilots, every water had been traversed and every 
habitable island m all the seas had been discovered and settled. It is a long 
joum^ from the supposed cradle land of our species to Tierra del Fuego ; but 
it had been successfully accomplished in prehistoric limes ” (O. T. Mason, 
Similarities m Culture^ in The American Anthropologist^ VIII. April, 1895, 
p. joa). With regard to the islands, however, it may be pointed out that 
many, such as those of the Eastern Archipelago, were ccitainly connected by 
continuous land with the adjacent continents in comparatively recent geological 
times. In the Pacifle Ocean, also, some, such as New Zealand, occupied far 
wider areas than at present, thereby proportionately diminishing the distances 
to be navigated. Groups and solitary islands far removed from all land— the 
Mascarenhas, the Galapagos, St Helena, Ascension, &c. — had never been 
reached by primitive man, and were found uninhabited when discovered m 
recent times. 
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meal for the ferocious Tamoyo and Botocudo cannibals. Thus 
there are positive as well as negative reasons for believing that 
after the Stone Ages the American aborigines remained seduded in 
their insular domain without any serious contact with the peoples 
of the Old World prior to the discovery. 

Although Virchow’s statement ‘ may be true that the most 
practised archaeologist will fail to detect any matenal 
difference between the stone implements of the two culture of 
hemispheres, this merely implies that the arts of Age^Sentica?* 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic man were pretty much aphexM!***”*' 
alike everywhere, and that, as here maintained, the 
peopling of America dates from and ceases with the Stone Ages. 
But divergencies already appear in neolithic times, and the rude 
ornamentation of the potsherds found in the New England shell- 
mounds shows little resemblance to that of the oldest European 
pottery*. The stone implements are identicalj the beginnings of 
decorative art already differ. The inference is obvious — America 
owes nothing to the Old World after the Stone Ages, since when it 
has pursued an entirely independent ethnical and social evolution, 
undisturbed by, and unconsaous of, the occasional arrival of a 
stray Japanese junk, Malay prau, or solitary Buddhist wanderer. 

Hence — despite certain apparent coincidences and analogies 
due to the fundamental unity and common psychic 
nature of man — the local arts, and social and rdi- thut^ageSe 
gious institutions continue to diverge in proportion 
as they reach higher planes of culture. *‘That the coutinuoua 
Toltec builders of the low truncated Mexican AmeriS!”*” 
pyramids were a different people from the pyramid 
builders of the Nile Valley, and that the mummies of the Ancon 
necropolis and other parts of Peru were of a different stock from 
the Egyptian mummies is sufficiently evident from the texture of 
the hair alone. The hair of the old cultured races of America was 
the same as that of all the later American races, uniformly lank, 
because cylindrical in section. The hair of the old Egyptians, like 

1 AfahropologU Amerika^s in Verkandlimgm dtr GtsdUchaft fur Anthrih 
pologie^ i877f PP- JC44-s6- 

a Peabody Museum Report, 187 a. The types and presses were already 
widdiy diffused, as far south as Ploiida and west to Illinois and Missouri. 
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that of the modern Fellahta, is on the contrary uniformly wavy, 
because more or less oval in section. The religions again, of the Red 
Man, we axe told by Carl Schultz-Sellack, Oscar Loew, and other 
good observers, are ‘essentially astrological, based on star, sun 
and moon worship,’ with which was often associated an intricate 
method of measuring time built on a series of twenty constella- 
tions The sun, says Loew, ‘is the god of most Indian tnbes. 
He diffuses warmth and nourishment for us and our animals ; why 
shall we not worship him? observed to me on one occasion 
Masayamtiba, a Moqui Indian’ p. 265). This Masayamtiba 
was a better philosopher than those ethnologists who seek for the 
ongin of such a simple cult in the remote corners of the globe, 
rather than in the beneficial influence of the heavenly bodies which 
shine alike for all mankind. The four great gods of the Mayas, 
the ‘props of the heavens,’ answered to the four great Mexican 
gods of the four quarters of the compass, all being associated with 
die four elements of wind, water, fire and earth. But to what does 
either system answer in the pol)^heistic creeds of the Hindus, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, or other nations of antiquity? There is 
something similar in the Neo-Buddhistic teachings 5 but Buddhism, 
even of the oldest type, is much too recent to explain anything in 
the religious worlds of Mexico or Yucatan. Waitz® well observes 
that a common belief in a universal flood, or in the periodical 
destruction of the world, whether by fire, water, storms or earth- 
quakes, and analogous or parallel lines of thought, afford no proof 
whatever in fiivour of afiSnity*.” 

Such affinities with what de Nadaillac calls the “full-fledged 
races” of the Eastern Hemisphere have been sought 
bi»3by*Ret- ^7 anthropologists in the shape of the skull. 

Andreas Retzius amongst others grouped all the 
American American aborigines in two great divisions : i. The 
western highlanders, occupying the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Andes with the intervening Pacific seabord; 2. All 
the rest, mainly lowlanders, from the western uplands to the shores 

1 ZeUschr, fur Ethnologies 1879, p. 209. 

® Anthropobgy^ p. 355. 

^ A. H. Keane, American Indians in Encyc. Entemmca, ninth ed. p. 833. 
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of the Atlantic. The highlanders, assumed to be all round- 
headed, he classed with the brachycephalous Mongols and 
Malays; the lowlanders, assumed to be long-headed, he traced to 
possible Berber and Guanche migrations from North-West Africa 
and the Canary Islands. We have seen (Chap. XI.) that Europe and 
North America were probably connected by continuous land in 
miocene if not later times, and Mme. Marie Pavlovna has recently 
shown that the close resemblance between the Eurasian and 
American mastodons adds much force to the hypothesis of a 
connection between the two continents during the Tertiary period \ 
This will account for the peopling of the New World in pleistocene 
times, but it will give no support to the later movements of 
migration implied in the Swedish anthropologist's generalisation, 
the postulated tertiary continent having vanished in the low 
latitude of the Canaries — ^if it ever extended so far south — long 
before the arrival of the cultured Guanches in the Archipelago. 

It is also to be noticed that South America was already 
occupied by both long- and round-headed races (Lag6a Santa, 
Pampas, p. 99) in the first Stone Age. Since then America, like 
other parts of the globe, has been the scene of constant ethnical 
movements, shifhngs, dislocations and dispersions, so that it would 
be surprising to find the two elements now disposed in the sym- 
metrical order assumed by Retzius. The sharp distinction drawn 
between brachycephalous highlanders and dolichocephalous low- 
landers has in fact no substantial basis, and a closer study of the 
aborigines, after making every allowance for the practice of arti- 
ficial cranial deformation which is wide-spread in some regions, has 
placed beyond doubt the intermingling of cranial types almost to 
as great an extent in America as in Mala3rsia itself. Thus Prof, 
Kollmann* finds for the northern Continent, excluding Mexico, 
1575 per cent, dolicho; 40*26 meso; 25*81 brachy; 11*96 h3rper- 
brachy; and 4*48 ultra-brachy through deformation, without any 
marked relation to geographical areas. According to de Quatre- 
fages and Hamy* the Algonquians are sub-brachy in the north, 

1 BulL de la Sac. des NaturcUistes de Moscou^ 1894, No. a. 

* Die Autochtonen Awierika's m Zaischrift fur Ethnologte^ 1883, p. 1 
ei seg. 


* Ci^nia Ethnieot P* 4^9 
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nearly dolicho in the south, and intermediate in the west. Both 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, who ought to be brachy, are sub- 
dolicho (78*1 and 78*7, Broca), and MM. Deniker and Laloy find 
that the Aztecs are also dolicho or intermediate, “never brachy- 
cephalous^” All the Eskimo irrespective of locality are highly 
dolicho, but increasing from the west (75*3) and centre (75 1) to 
the east (71 '3)®. Nine Omahas (Dakotan lowlanders) measured 
by M. Manouvrier gave a mean of 83*8, and the Dakotans of 
Col. Cody’s troop measured by MM. Deniker and Laloy {ib, p. 
54x) a mean of 80*66 j yet all these ought according to the theory 



PAEZ INDIAN OF TACUZO, COLOMBIA. 
{Muisca 7 ^e,) 


to be dolicho. In South America, similar contradictory results 
have been obtained, and here the lowland Charruas (brachy) 
change place with the highland Muiscas (dolicho). Recently 
Dr Ten Kate* found 119 Araucanian skulls of the La Plata 
Museum (near Buenos Ayres) to be distinctly brachy, while the 
neighbouring Fuegians are classed by de Quatrefages as dolicho. 

V Anthropologies Seplember-October, 1890, p. 544, 

* Dr Barnard Davis, Thesaurus Craniorums Rink; Boas. 

* Quoted by Dr Brinton, SciesKSs new series, Feb. i, 1895, p. ia8. 
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Excluding deformations, Topinaxd’ gives for Nordi America a 
mean of 79‘^5 South America 79*16, both mesaticephalous, 

and consequently implying mixture everywhere. Subjoined is a 
table of results for some of the chief peoples of both continents: — 


Dolkhocephdlotis, 

MeseUicephalous, 

Brachyc^halous, 

Calaveras (fossil) 

Aleutians 

Pampas (fossil) 

Eskimo 

Algonquians 

Pueblos 

Hurons 

Siouans 

Cliff-Dwellers 

Iroquois 

Cheyennes 

Creeks 

Tuscaroras 

Dakotans 

Choktaws 

Cherokis 

Pawnees 

Omahas 

Othomis 

ChicWmecs 

Paducas 

Sumadouro (fossil) 

Mexicans 

Mixtecs 

Caribs 

Peruvians 

Zapotecs 

Muiscas 


Mayas 

Guaranis 


Guatemalans 

Tupis 


Chimus 

Botocudos 


Chairuas 

Coroados 

Tehuelches 

Fuegians 


Araucanians 


Other marked physical characters, showing divergence from the 
present Mongol type, are : i. The well-developed 
superciliary ridge and retreating forehead; a. Large 
high-bridged nose, often aqmline or showing in pro- 
file the typical busgtti form, that is, two lines meet- c«nphyric«i 
ing on the bridge at an obtuse an^e, and generally 
leptorrhine; a very general feature showing in all respects the 
greatest possible difference from the Mongol with a dose approxi- 
mation to the Caucasic type; 3. Small sunken eye, round and 
generally horizontal, and without the Mongol fold except in the 
aberrant Eskimo group, although here and there “the ^elids 
exhibit all the varieties observed in Asia, bong sometimes con- 
tracted and oblique’.” 4. Stature distinctly above the average, 

> Anthr^tgy, p. 340. 

* Tojrfnwd, AtOknpoU^, p. 479- Yet MM. Denflcer and Laloy faUed to 
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with a of about 5 ^ 5 9 nsing to 6 ft, in 

the Patagonians, and falling to 5 ft. in the Fuegians and some 
Eskimo at the two extremities of the continent. All the Redskins 
are tall, and a large number (517, mostly Iroquois) measured by 
Dr Gould gave a range of from 5 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft 3 in., with a 
mean of about 5 ft. 9 in. * 

In their general physique, even more perhaps than in these 
details, the average American Indians present the sharpest con- 
trast to the Asiatic MongoL The physical appearance of Attila’s 
Finno-Tatar hordes (Huns and others) caused the deepest aversion 
in Procopius and other western writers, whose vivid descriptions 
were remembered when the descendants of the same fierce 
nomads again burst into Europe some centuries later. But the 
American Redskin often rises to an ideal standard of manly 
beauty, not merely in the glowing pages of Fenimore Cooper, but 
in such personalities as the Apache chief, Geronimo, described by 
General Sherman as “more than six feet in height, straight as an 
arrow, superb in his physique, with long black hair hanging 
profusely about his shoulders and adorned with eagle’s feathers — 
a splendid specimen of his fast-vanishing race*.” Such a picture 
was never yet inspired by the presence of any full-blood Kalmuk 
chief or Mongol khan*. 

detect these traits m the group examined by them : Dans aucun cas nous 
n’avons observe d’yeux a fonne mongoloide ” {loc, at, p. 543). This Mongol 
eye, however, has been noticed in the women and children of the Omahas 
(de Quatrelages, li. p. 55O 

^ Inoeshgiation in the milttcary and anthropological statistics of American 
soldierst i 86 g, passim. 

^ With tins may be compared Yvon of Narbonne’s vivid though no doubt 
overdrawn descnption of the Tatar hordes contamed in a letter to Giraldus, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux (X343}, and preserved in Matthew Pans : Habent 
autem pectora dura et robusta, facies macxas et pallidas, scapulas rigidas et 
erectas, nasos distortos et breves, menta prominentia et acuta, supeiiorem man- 
dibulam humilem et profiindam, dentes longos et raros, palpebras k crinibus 
usque ad nasum protensas, oculos ihconstantes et nigros, aspectus obliquos et 
torvos, extremitates ossosas et nervosas, crura quoque grossa, sed tibias 
breviores, &c. (Chron. iv. R. Lizard’s ed. 1877). 

^ Struck by these contrasts some anthropologists have gone so far as to 
deny any physical connection at all between the Mongol and the Amencan 
divisions. Dr Brinton amongst others claims to have disproved what he rails 
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Despite this physical superiority, the American aborigines are 
generally held to be intellectually infenor to their 
remote Mongol kindred, but greatly superior to 
Homo Mihiopicus. The latter assumption needs no AbJoigiM 
proof, being established beyond all question by the 
most cursory glance at the social evolution of the Black and Red 
races since the Stone Ages. Some groups both in Africa and 
America — Negritos, Bushmen, Botocudos, Yahgans — still stand 
at the lowest level. But while the New World has been strewn 
with prehistoric remains from the northern prairies to the southern 
pampas, the Negro domain has nothing to show more permanent 
than the wooden “Assembly Halls** of Mangbattuland. At the 
time of the discovery the American Indians pre- 
sented every grade of social progress from the utter the^Ne^or 
savagery of the Brazilian forest populations, and 
the partly agricultural state of the hunting tribes of the northern 
steppes \ to the more or less avilised Pueblo Indians and 
inhabitants of the Anahuac, Yucatan, Colombian and Andean 
plateaux, merged together in great nationahties, and dwelling 
in flourishing cities, whose wealth and splendour excited the 
astonishment while stimulating the greed and rapacity of the 
conquistadores. When it is remembered that some of these 
cultures were the outcome of slow and independent growth on 
bleak or arid tablelands, developed without the aid of iron or of 
any more useful domestic animal than the feeble Peruvian llama, 
it may be doubted whether the verdict which places the more 
favoured Mongoloid Asiatics above the American aborigines is 

the alleged Mongoloid resemblances of the American race,’* and is severe 
on Dr Ten Kate for still upholding “the Mongoloid Theoiy” [On varmts 
supposed relations between the American and Asian Races^ 1893, p. 145 and 
elsewhere). But the resemblances are patent, perhaps even moie so in the 
southern than in the northern Continent. 

1 Speaking of the northern Continent, Mr J. W. Powell says; “The 
piactice of agriculture was chiefly hmited to the region south of the St Law- 
rence and east of the Mississippi. In this region it was far more general 
and its results were far more important than is commonly supposed, though 
unquestionably the degree of reliance placed upon it as a means of support 
differed much with different tribes and localities*’ (Indian LinguistU Families, 
&c., 1891, p. 41). 
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entirely justified. It may be allowed that there is nothing in 
Mexico, Yucatan, or Peru comparable to the stupendous temples 
of Boro-Bodor and Angkor-Vat m Malaysia and Indo-China ; but 
these structures were planned by Hindu, that is, Caucasic, 
missionanes, and cannot be credited to the genius of the surround- 
ing Mongoloid peoples. In respect of letters and literature, 
however, the superiority of the Mongol intellect cannot be 
questioned. Neither the Aztec nor the Maya pictorial or ideo- 
graphic writings, nor the Peruvian quipos, nor yet 
the*Mongoi. ^uch incoherent compositions as those of the 
Quiche Popolvuh^ written after the Conquest, are in 
any way comparable to the libraries of moral, religious, histoncal 
and even poetic works produced in China, Japan, Tibet and other 
Mongol lands during the last 1500 or 2000 years. 

Measured by this test the mental capacity of the American 
aborigines is as infenor to that of the yellow race 
as is their cranial capacity, as determined by Mor- 
feriorbothto ton — Mongol average 1421 cc., American average 

M^oiand ^ already shown (p. 43), measure- 

ments of cranial capacity yield strangely contra- 
dictory results, and this is specially the case as regards those of 
native American subjects. Thus the average here quoted is the 
same as that given for the Oceanic Negroes (Papuans), whereas 
that of the African Negroes rises to 1364 c.c., which is higher even 
than the Mexican (1339 c.c), and very much higher than the 
Peruvian, which is the same as the Papuan (1234 c.c.)\ Yet no 
one would pretend to place the Congo natives intellectually on a 
level with, much less above, the civilised nation whose empire 
under the Incas extended from Ecuador to Chili, and from the 
Pacific coast across Bolivia inland to Argentina. 


Such profound physical and mental contrasts as are here 
indicated between the American and the Mongol divisions can 
be explained only by divergence of the American branch from the 
remotest times, and its subsequent independent evolution in a 
practically isolated environment Thus is established the second 
part of our formula on physical and mental grounds. The same 


^ Topinard, Anthropology^ p. 331. 
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inference is arrived at by a closer study of the mental characters 
themselves, and especially the temperament and speech, of Homo 
Americanus, both of which present a surprising degree of uniform- 
ity, and a no less surprising difference from the corresponding 
characters of Homo Mongolicus. 

All observers are unanimous in attributing to the American 
aborigines a mental disposition marked by slow- 
ness of excitability, and power of passive resist- foSS^ofSw’ 
ance, combined with an impassive exterior, a g^taicharac- 
capability of endurance and self-control, and a 
general wariness carried to a higher pitch than in any other 
division of the human family. This picture is completed by an air 
of sadness or gloom, observed especially in the more cultured 
groups — the Aztecs, Quechuas, Aymaras, etc. — and obviously 
attributable to the consciousness of a lost past and hopeless 
future. The heroes of romance are grave, solemn, cautious, 
reserved, observant beneath an outward show of indifference, 
steeled by long inheritance and discipline to infhct, or, if van- 
quished, to endure, the most terrible of fates, death by slow 
and excruciating torture. 

The phlegmatic temper of the Greenland Eskimo was already 
noticed in the last century by Pastor Egede, who tells us that 
“they seldom give way to passion, or are much affected by any- 
thing,” but “come and go, meet and pass one another, without 
interchanging any signs of recognition “A grave 
demeanour, slow action, and pulse less rapid than Amenot* 
the inhabitants of the Old World*,” are the distinc- 
tive attributes assigned by M. Reclus to the aborigines generally, 
while wariness is declared to be “the dominant quality of the 
Indian hunter. He searches space with a scrutimsing glance, 
notices the trace of footsteps on tibie ground, studies the crumpled 
leaf and twisted branch, lends his ear to distant sounds, ceaselessly 
questions surrounding nature, and in it reads the brewing storm. 
His mind is ever on the watch, his imagination ever rich in 
stratagem, his patience still unflagging. He can glide stealthily 
. through the foliage, drift with the floating log, creep round to 

1 Description of Greenland^ p. i«a, 

» Vnvomal Geography, English ed. xv. p. 48. 

K. 
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leeward of the game, catch the scent and, undetected, crawl 
through the grass to take him unawares. With the enemy, or 
even with the stranger, who may still be a foe, as the pale-face is 
for the most part, he is still the crafty hunter. He keeps on 
his guard, and hides his feelings under an impassive counter 
nance; seeming neither to hear nor to understand, he sees all 
and remembers what may be needed to ward off or anticipate 
attack. Should he fall into the hands of a stronger or more 
cunning adversary, his mind is already made up. He feels 
that it is due to himself, due to his tribe, still to maintain his 
haughty bearing, still to defy his captors. The early writers tell 
us how, chained to the stake, he urged the women and children 
to tear his flesh, to sever his limbs, to burn him at a slow Are, 
and how, feeling the approach of death, he intoned his war-song, 
so that his last breath might still be a death-rattle of scorn and 
pride’." Such scenes, unparalleled elsewhere, are no fancy pictures; 
they have been actually witnessed by white men even in the 
present century*. Equal endurance is displayed by young and 
old under their fearful ordeals and self-inflicted tortures, such as 
those of which George Gatlin was a spectator during his resi- 
dence amongst the now extinct Mandans of the Missouri valley*. 
The scenes described by that observer are of such a harrowing 
nature as almost to pass the bounds of credibility, and indeed 
some of the trials of endurance have been questioned or declared 
impossible on physiological grounds alone. Nevertheless Gatlin's 
veracity, impugned by Schoolcraft and others, has been confirmed 
by independent evidence. A few of the details must certainly be 
rejected as absolutely incredible; but these are given on the 
hearsay report of “several traders” (p. 368). 

1 op. eiU XVII. p. 30. 

• See J. P , Dunn, Junr,, Massacre of the Mountains^ &c., 1886, p. 515, 

» North Ammcan Indians, i. p. 170 et seg. Gatlin’s account' of tbe 
app^ng melties witnessed by him at the Mandan annual ceremonies is 
reprinted with the original illustrations in the Smithsonian Report for 1885, 
Part II. p. 336 et seg. Here is also published a summary of the controversy 
to which his statements gave rise, together with confirmatory evidence and 
remarks by the editor, who accepts “the correctness of his descriptions,” 
and declares him to have been “ an honest observer and truthful chronicler " 

(P- 374)- 
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SimUar mental traits charactense the Central and South Ame- 
rican Indians, such as the Caribs, who “have a 
gravity of manner and a certain look of sadness f 
which is observable among most of the primitive 
inhabitants of the New World*.” 

On the banks of the Paraguay Mr £. F. Knight witnessed a 



NATIVK OF UKimH GUIANA. 

Carib Type.) 


scene which reads like an extract from The Last of the Mohicans : 
“ We saw fbur Indians come stealthily down to the bank, armed 
with long lances. Then, lying down among the reeds, they gazed 
alently into the water till thegr saw some big fish pass by, when, 
with wonderful skill, they speared them one after the other, and 
threw them on the bank. Next, they lit a fire, roasted the fish 
they had caught, and devoured them. This done, they picked 
up their weapons, and crept back into the woods as noiselessly 
and stealthily as they had come. The whole time— some three 
hours— that they were on the river-bank, not one of these men 
spoke a word*.” 

* A. von llumbolclt, Ptrtanai Jfiarn^ve, in. p. 74. 

* Crtdse ^ ike Fatten, 1(1841 VoL il. p. 17. 
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In the ^‘strange and painful whip dance” described by Mr 
Everard im Thum the Arawaks “ lash each other until their calves 
are striped with weals and the blood flows freely The same 
observer tells us that the Guiana Indians before shooting rapids 
and on other occasions propitiate the local spirits by rubbing red 
pepper in their eyes, and that the older people “inflict this 
self-torture with the utmost stoicism.” The extreme pain of 
the operation, “which is never omitted,” is shown by the fact 



NATIVE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 

{Arawak T^pe,) 


that in the children and even young men it causes sobbing, an 
otherwise rare sight amongst the impassive and unemotional 
natives*. But the power of endurance, and of uncomplaining 
submission to the direst calamities, shown by the Guarani Indians 
of Paxaguay^ during the war of extermination waged by Lopez 
against Brazil and her allies was never surpassed, scarcely ever 
equalled, by any other nation. “On the battle-fields the allies 
found little but dead bodies ; nor all of these, for many, fighting 
lassoed round the waist by cords attached to the saddle-bow, were 

^ Amonff the Indians of Guiam^ 1883, p. 336. 

* pp. 36S-69. 
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borne dead or dying from the field by their mounts. Prisoners 
tore the bandages from their wounds.... The manhood of the 
nation almost entirely disappeared by war, famine and cholera. 
None survived except the infirm, the women and children'.” In a 
word, watchful, reserved, impassive, enduring, gloomy, sullen, are 
the epithets most frequently applied by travellers to the natives of 
South, as well as of North, America, and few will dissent from the 
contrast drawn by Darwin “ between the taciturn, even morose 
abongines of South America and the light-hearted talkative 
negroes*.” 

Almost equal uniformity pervades the general morphology of 
American speech, although recent research tends uniform 
to show that what Dean Byrne calls its “ megasyn- character of 
thetic or massive character®” is not by any means ^cch mita 
so universal as is commonly supposed. Never- 
theless this character, the nature of which has 
already been explained (Chap. IX.), is conspicuous in Eskimo, 

I Reclus, Vol. XIX. English ed. p. *95. 

* Descent of Man^ I. p. a 16. 

» General Prmaples of the Structure of Language, 1885. X. p. 136. In 
this learned work an attempt is made to establish a correlation between the 
mental qualities of all races and the peculiar character of their respective 
languages. The theory is supported by a vast amount of research and acute 
reasoning, and the author’s conclusions may perhaps be said to agree better 
with the relations prevailing in the New World than in the eastern hemisphere. 
The general principle is laid down that “ slowness and perastence of mental 
action must tend to impede the movements of thought which are involved 
in language, and to make its acts larger so as to embrace a wider object” 
(i. p. a«) ; and it is claimed that the theory is proved for America by the 
massive character of its speech, conespondmg to the slow mental action of 
the aborigines. Despite its mductive treatment, the subject bdongs, and 
must long belong, to the region of metaphysical linguistics. Its general 
conclusions seem to be vitiated, amongst other considerations, by the pheno- 
menon of speech shifting from one race to another (p. aos) without such a 
corresponding mental transformation as would be necessitated the hyp^ 
thesis. The English-speaking Irish Kelts have not acquired a Teutonic 
habit of thought, nor has the English language spoken by them made any 
appreciable approximation to the general structure of Keltic speech. It 
would, on the other hand, be difficult to diow that the English people have 
diveig^ in their mental quahties from their Kelto-Teutonic forefethers as fer, 
and in the same direction as, their present speech has diverged from its Anglo- 
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Algonquian, Iroquoian, Aztec, Mixtec, Quechuan (Peruvian), 
Araucanian, and many of the chief stock languages in every part 
of the New World, while it is not found in any of those of the 
eastern hemisphere. A primordial unity may thus be claimed for 
American speech, which, during the course of its independent 
evolution, shows no dear evidence of having anywhere been 
brought under Asiatic or other foreign influences. It would be 
idle here to discuss the wild statements formerly and even still 
made by erudite etymologists regarding, not merely resemblances 
and affinities, but actual identities between Basque, Insh, Japanese, 
Chinese, Berber, and other tongues of “High Asia,*’ or of “ High 
Africa” on the one hand, and Iroquois, Delaware, Othomi, Maya, 
Peruvian and others of “ High America ” on the other *. All such 
statements are worthless, being based either on the vague and 
unconfirmed reports of “shipwrecked mariners,” or on gross 
ignorance of the languages brought into unnatural connection, or 
else on pseudo-sdentific processes of comparison incapable of 

Saxon prototype. And then we should have to considei the question of 
miscegenation, to which, as seen on p. 199, race but not language is sus- 
ceptible. 

^ One or two instances will suffice to show the reckless nature of some of 
the statements here referred to. In a woik on Keltic local names, a fruitful 
source of the wildest etymologies, Herr ObermuUer finds Keltic roots refenmg 
to water in Siberia, India and Peru; and Prof. John Campbell of Montreal 
has discovered that Creek, Aztec, Choctaw and other American tongues are 
merdy so many Japanese dialects. The Abb^ Pelitot is convinced that 
Athapascan is a di^uised Semitic idiom, wWle Sefior Naxera identifies his 
Othomi (Mexican) mother-tongue with Chinese. Another Mexican, Sefior 
Josd A. Vargas, tells us that the Maxteca language, current on the uplands 
between Puebla and Oaxaca, is identical with that of some g3rpsies who have 
recently wandered to those parts from the Balkan Peninsula. Hence the 
M»tecas must be the descendants of other gypsies who came from the same 
region ages ago; for “how can we explain otherwise the fact that the same 
language is spoken in Dalmatia and in these mountains of Mexico” (Monitor 
R^hcam, Mexico, Apnl 16, 1895). “When I see volumes of this 
character,” wntes Dr Brinton, “many involving prolonged and arduous re- 
search...! am affected by a sense of deep commiseration fox able men who 
expend their efforts in pursuits of such will-o*-the-wi^s of «cience, pfinHng 
along roads which lead nowhere, inattentive to the guideposts which alone 
can direct them to solid ground ” (On various supposed relations between 
Amermn and Asian Raeesy^ 151), 
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yielding trustworthy results of any kind. Under critical enquiry 
the linguistic identities between the Old and the New World are 
reduced to the Eskimo dialects current on both sides of Bering 
Strait, where Innuit settlements have long been established. 

Although mainly cast in a common polysynthetic mould, the 
American tongues have, during thrir separate exist- surpneing 
ence, diverged so widely from the original type that number of 
more irreducible stock languages have been devel- SSskiM^ 
oped in this region than in any other psrt of the 
world. As many as fifty-eight have been determined poijmynthette 
for British North America and the United States 
alone, and ar/ -/>r Hing to some authorities radically distinct lan- 
guages are relatively more numerous in the rest of the continent 
than in the northern regions. Perhaps 150 is not too high an 
estimate for the whole of America, although the researches of 
Buschmann and of some more recent philologists have tended to 
reduce the number of independent linguistic fiimilies both in 
Meidco and the United States. Thus the Aztec and the Shoshone 
(Snake) groups would appear to be fundamentally connected, but 
yet so divergent that for the present they must still be treated as 
two independent forms of speech. On the other hand, radicafly 
distinct languages seem to be less numerous in South America 
than might be inferred from the statements of early writers. On 
the evidence of thw speech Mr Clements R. Markham is inclined 
to derive the Amazonian tribes, “now Uke the sands on the sear 
shore for number, from two, or at most diree parent stocks,” 
adding that “the differences in the roots between die numerous 
Amazonian languages are not so great as was generally supposed*.” 
Dr Brinton also now abandons die opinion formerly hdd by him, 
in common with so many other philologists, “that die 
stocks of South America are more numerous than those of North 

America*.” . _ , 

Another point of considerable importance is the extremely 

irregular distribution of these stock languages, some of which, such 
» A Lilt of tht THbu in the of Ot Ammn, in ytwr. AnOrop. 

Amrieon JUt^usHu, in Ifemcirt of Ot Chieago 
Congress of Anthropology^ i893» P* 83^* 
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as the Athapascan, the Algonquian, the Siouan and the Shoshonean 
in the north, the Nahuatlan and Huaxtecan (Maya-Quich^) m 
the centre, the Guarani and Quechua-Aymara in the south, occupy 
vast areas comparable to those of the Aryan, Ural-Altaic and Bantu 
in the Old World. But the great majority are crowded together, 
like those of the Caucasus and Sudan, in extremely narrow limits, 
as on the north-west coast, where about thirty are confined to the 
strip of seaboard which extends from British Columbia to Lower 
California between the coast ranges and the Pacific, 
cateon oftih?" The inevitable result is that classifications have more 
Abo^nes of SL linguistic than an ethnical basis ; for how can 
the most experienced anthropologist pretend to 
distinguish on physical grounds between a few 
thousand Or^on Indians, for instance, who speak a score or so 
of fundamentally distinct idioms, but who all closely resemble 
eadi other in outward appearance? As elsewhere remarked (Ch. 
IX.) linguistic are always more easily determined than racial 
divisions, and this is specially the case in the American field, as 
ftankly recognised by Mr J. W. Powell, who gives to his valuable 
summary, representing over twenty years' intermittent labours, the 
title of ^'Indian linguistic Families of America north of Mexico 
For the same reason the accompanying Family Tree of Homo 
Family Trte Americanus is necessarfly based far more on lin- 
ofKomo guistic than on ethnical differences. Here Mr 
AmencanuB. po^ell's Orthography is adhered to, uniformity in 
this respect being more important than theoretical accuracy. His 
convenient plan of indicating stock languages by the final syllable 

^ Stventh Annual Heport of the Bureau of Ethnology^ Washington, 1891. 
Mr E. im Thum goes even further, and attempts to define ethnical divisions in 
terms of language \op, cit, p. 161). He dedares that for Guiana, where 
“there are no very great differences other than those of language,*' this factor 
“must be adopted” as the basis of classification (*^.); and at p. 167 ; “It is 
not very ea^ to describe the distinguishing physical characteristics of these 
groups [of Guiana natives], for, after all, all being of the same race, the 
diflferences are but small.*’ Here, it is important to note, the term “race” 
has a very wide meanings being made commensurate with Hotno Amerieanus. 
It inay be added that d*Orbigny*s attempt to group the South American 
aborigines according to their physical characters yielded unsatisfactory and 
even contradictory results (VJfomme Amirieam, passim). 
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an or Uin is also adopted, and extended to the whole of America. 
Thus Siouan, Nahuatlan^ Cariban, Guaranian are the collective 
names of families, of which Dakota^ Asfec, Macusi and Thipi are 
respective sub-groups or branches, confusion being avoided by 
using the plural form where an constitutes an integral part of the 
tribal name, as in Mandatis, Pocomans^ Diriam &c. Mr Powell’s 
classification is also accepted for North America in all cases except 
the Yunian and Piman groups, which appear as independent 
families on his map, but which are here transferred to the Ofaian 
of North Mexico on the authority of Manuel Orozco y Berra, first 
of Mexican systematists \ 

Assuming a common descent of these multitudinous tribes and 

Americapro * generalised Mongol pre- 

babiy peopled cursors in pleistocene and later times, the question 
arises, by what route or routes did they reach the 
MSttlirnSn Continent? It was shown in Chap. X. 

“ * that the road by Bering Strait, if not also by the 
Aleutian chain, was always open, and that in late tertiary times an 
alternative highway was probably available from West Europe to 
Greenland and Labrador. It seems likely that both of these 
routes were followed, the western first by primitive long-headed 
tribes, the eastern later by round-headed Mongoloid peoples from 
Asia. That both arrived during the stone ages is evident from 
the presence side by side of the fossil remains of the two types in 
South Brazil and Argentina (p. 98). From the undoubted remains 
of palseolithic man discovered in the same southern regions 
It would also appear that the long-headed preceded the short- 
headed race, for no clear traces of a round-headed palaeolithic 
people has yet been anywhere brought to light. Thus may be 
expired the presence at the two extremities of the New World 
of highly dolichocephalous peoples, Botocudos, Tehuelche Pata- 
PreMntdis- and Fuegian Yahgans in the south, Eskimo 

^u^rfthe in the north from Greenland and Labrador round 
by the shores of the Frozen Ocean to Alaska. These 
first arrivals, being more primitive and armed with ruder weapons, 

^ Geografia de las Les^uasy carta ehtografica de Mexico^ 1864 . 
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would, unless absorbed, naturally be driven by the later neolithic 
intruders to the less favoured Arctic and Antarctic regions, where 
their descendants are still found in undisputed possession of their 
uninviting homes. It is noteworthy that “the Eskimo type is 
found in its highest expression in Greenland. Dolidiocephaly 
and extreme height of the skull [hypsistenocephaly] become less 
as we approach Bering Strait. The Aleutians and Kolushes 
[Thlinklts] would form the passage between it and the Samoyede 



and Mongolian type\” This is precisely what we should expect 
on the assumption of long-headed tribes arriving first from Europe 

and moving westwards till an-ested by round-headed ^ 

arrivals from Asia. Doubtless another interpreta- question, 
tion IS given to this fact by Dr Kink and others, 
who trace the Eskimo migrations, not from east to west, but the 
other way, from Alaska to Labrador and Greenland But aH these 
views are based on what may be called local, and consequently 
restricted considerations, which take no account of the broader 


1 Topinard, p* 473* 
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and more fundamental factors of the problem It is not merely 
in the Eskimo domain, but throughout the whole continent that, 
despite the already described secular interminglings, dolichocephaly 
decreases westwards. According to Morton it is in the north 
more prevalent among the tribes that originally inhabited the 
east of the Alleghanies, and brachycephaly among those to the 
west of the Mississippi. The same thing occurs on the coasts 
of South America*.’’ 

The question is affected or rather obscured by the supposed 
Eskimo affinities observed amongst the Chukchi and other tribes 
in North-east Asia, affinities which are elsewhere explained (Chap. 
XII.). The position here taken is greatly strengthened by the 
comparative study made in Paris of the crania brought by Sefiior 
Moreno from the Patagonian paraderos, crania which might at 
first sight be taken for “the skulls of Eskimo.... The cephalic 
index is 72-02, that is to say, they are the most decidedly dolicho- 
cephalic in the world after those of the Eskimo [and some 
Melanesians], and their prognathism is 69*4, or less than the 
[normal] American, and as much or more than the Eskimo.... 
This unexpected approximation to the Eskimo suggests some 
curious questions for consideration. Are the Tehuelches the 
autochthonous dolichocephalic element, which by its crossing 
with a race of Asia has given origin to the present American 
type? May not the craniological singulanty of the Eskimo, who 
in certain respects resemble the Samoyedes and the Mongols 
proper, and in others are as distinct as it is possible to be, be 
explained in the same way? They would be another form of 
cross of the same Asiatic brachycephalic element with the same 
autochthonous American dolichocephalic element*.” 

Sudi an explanation for a polygenist is natural. But by sub- 

its solution quaternary for “autochthonous,” which for 

the monogenist has no meaning, M. Topinard’s sug- 

^ Chirdgh^ki-nieM an^hird^ “Under the lamp ib darkness,” says the 
Hindi proverb. In order to get light on these obscure ethnical problems the 
observer must stand aside, and study them from a distance. 

‘ Topinaid, ib, p. 480. 

* Topinaid, ib- p. 484; F. P. Moreno, Junr., Des Cim^bres et Paraderos 
de Paiagmut in Pev. etAnthrop, xji. 1874. 
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gestion will harmonise completely with the solution here proposed. 
The peopling of the New World is thus seen to be intimately 
assoaated with the seemingly anomalous position of the Eskimo 
and prehistoric Patagonian types, which have hitherto refused to 
adapt themselves to any intelligible scheme, but which now appear 
to fall naturally into their place, to be, m fact, as they are, essen- 
tial elements in the equation. 

One of the most striking, and perhaps the most ori^nal, of 
the many alternative theories is that advanced by Mason’s 
Prof. O. T. Mason', who rightly argues that water theory of the 
yields the easiest means of obtaining food and of Amwicafrom 
transport, as well as the materials of all the earlier 
arts and industries. Hence coastlands, and especi- 
ally estuaries teeming with animal life, first attracted human 
settlers ; and on this ground Morgan* made the Columbia estuary 
the chief centre of tribal dispersion over the North American 
continent. Following up this line of argument, Prof Mason 
reasons with much ingenuity that the Columbia river, or some 
neighbouring point, may have been reached at a very remote 
period from Indo-Malaysia by primitive seafarers in rude open 
boats skirting the East Asiatic and North-west American sea- 
bords, and that such voyages may have been constantly made 
thousands of years ago, until the route was interfered with by 
Chinese and other civilised settlers spreading from the interior of 
Asia seawards. Such a route “might have been nearly all the 
way by sea- It could have been a continuously used route for 
centuries. Until interrupted by later civilisations, it might have 
been travelled over for thousands of years. It lies absolutely 
along a great circle of the earth, the shortest and easiest highway 
upon a globe*' (p. 279). Reference is made to the analogous 
case of the British Columbian Haida Indians, who for ages have 
annually voyaged in their frail craft five hundred miles southwards 
to Puget Sound in quest of clams and oysters for their own con- 
sumption and for trade. Weight is also placed on assumed 

1 MigraHon and the Food Quest, A Study in the Peopling of At^a, 
reprinted firom The Ameriam Anthropobgtst for July 1894; Warixington, 
1894. 

» Nerth Americtm Remtm, Oct t86g, Jan. 1870. 
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ethnical and possible linguistic affinities along the line of primeval 
traffic; on the favourable marine and aerial currents; on similar 
social institutions, arts and industries of too striking a nature to 
be explained otherwise than by actual contact. It is asserted that 
scarcely an original idea, not even the game of patolli^^ “was 
developed upon the western hemisphere” (p. 290); that “this 
close connection between the two continents has existed for 
thousands of years,” and that “there never was known to history 
a day when the two continents were not intimately associated” 
(p. 292). 

The case could hardly be put in stronger language, and, if it 
Negativw Upheld, many pages of this work would 

objecSonTto have to be re-written. But it may be asked, if history 
fhiB theoiy. ^ always been in touch with the New World, 
why did the New World need to be discovered by Columbus, or 
his Norse precursors ? And if this close connection existed “ for 
thousands of years,” how did it happen that there was no inter- 
change of the useful commodities of social life between the two 
hemispheres? These should have preceded, or at least accom- 
panied the aesthetic fancies assumed to have been wafted over the 
seas from Malaysia or Papuasia to the north-west coast of America. 
But while this region received none of the good things of the 
East, neither its silks, iron, cereals such as wheat, rice, and millet; 
pulse such as pease and lentils; nor its beasts of burden such as 
the horse, ass, and camel, on the other hand none of the fruits of 
the West, maize, tobacco, potatoes, tomatoes, and the like, found 
their way to the East, so that after thousands of years this inter- 
national traffic produced nothing but negative results, hence 
might as well never have existed. But interchange is the very 
essence of commercial intercourse; therefore the assumption falls 
to the ground, the more so that history knows nothing of this 


^ As mudi has been made of the undoubted resemblance between this 
Mexican game, and the pacAesi, a kind of backgammon long known in India, 
it should be stated that, after a careful study of the subject, Mr Gulin and 
Mr Frank Cushing declare pxtolli to be “ thoroughly American in ongin.” 

^ (See Dr Brinton, On various supposed Reltsdions between tAe Amencan, and 
Asian Races^ p. 149.) The question was first raised by Dr £. B. Tylor 
(Joser, Anihrop, Inst. Vlll., 1S78). 
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close connection between the two hemispheres. The only inter- 
course known to (recent) history is that which has long been 
carried on between the Eskimo and other tribes on both sides of 
Bering Strait, an intercourse which has led to some ethnological 
mystifications, but which leaves the question of early intercon- 
tinental migrations untouched. 

Nor could such migrations be explained by Prof. Mason’s 
theory, even were the main facts admitted. It 
would not account for the presence of two types of 
primitive man in the southern extremity of the New 
World in quaternary times, that is, ages before the development of 
navigation or of any other advanced art in Malaysia or Indonesia. 
Primitive man did not reach America from those regions by 
water, but from Asia and Europe by the overland routes, as 
explained. But it is not a question of primitive man, but of “ East 
Indians,” and ** Malays” (p. 281), and of “ pre-Malays, who were 
the Phoenicians of the Orient ” (p. 255), that is to say, cultured 
peoples, who had long outhved the stone ages. If therefore these 
were the first settlers in the New World, what becomes of the 
American palaeolithic man? And if he be “discredited,” there 
is still the American neolithic man, accepted by aU, but unac- 
counted for by this theory. Did these “ Phcenidans of the Orient ” 
revert in Amenca to the savage state, settle down on the shores 
of New England, Brazil, and Fuegia and build up the enormous 
kitchen-middens of those regions ? Did they fabricate the multi- 
tudes of rude stone implements which have been collected in tens 
of thousands from all parts of the United States (p. 105), and which 
cannot be distinguished in form firom the European palaeoliths ? 
Did they build the mounds of the Ohio valley, the casas giandes 
of the Pueblos, the Mexican teocalli, the great cities of Yucatan 
and Peru, the megalithic monuments of Lake Titicaca? Did they 
forget their Malayo-Polynesian and other eastern tongues, and 
invent new forms of speech in the New World, forms utterly 
unKke any current in the Old? Surely all these things should be 
taken into account in any rational theory that may be advanced 
to explain the origin of the American aborigines, and their orderly 
evolution up to the various planes of culture readied by them in 
pre-Columbian times. 
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Tbanks to their generally homogeneous character, and to their 


Coincidences 
betvireen cer- 
tain usages 
and mental 
aspects of the 
inhabitants of 
the Old and 


independent normal development since the stone 
ages in an environment separated from the rest of 
the globe, the American aborigines present few 
other racial problems of sufficient importance to re- 
quire discussion in these pages. Once severed from 


New Worlds the fictitious Asiatic connection and influences. 

explained. --wv-w, 

the Study of their social, religious, and political 


institutions acquires quite an exceptional interest. Striking re- 
semblances and points of apparent contact with the usages of 
the eastern populations at corresponding grades of culture are no 


longer to be explained by the clumsy device of importations, 
impossible borrowings or affinities, but by the immeasurably 
more rational conception of their common mental constitution. 


Such coincidences thus become doubly instructive. They not 
only illustrate the social condition of the peoples themselves, 
but also throw a flood of light on the primeval psychic character 


of all mankmd, as clearly appears from the all-embracing but 
unfortunately somewhat entangled ethnico-psychological writings 
of Dr Adolf Bastian. Thus, to give one instance amongst a thou- 


sand, instead of deriving Papuans from Basques, and Basques from 
Guiana Indians, because of the couvade common to all, it will be 


more profitable to study the motives and mental processes whidi 


underlie that strange custom, and which may explain its inde- 
pendent origin amongst such widely separated and fundamentally 
distinct peoples. By adopting this course, Mr James Rodway 
seems to have arrived at a rational solution of the mystery. On 
the birth of the child, the father “calmly prepares to do what he 
considers his duty. He must not hunt, shoot, or fell trees for some 
time, because there is an invisible connection between himself 


and the babe, whose spirit accompanies him in all his wanderings, - 

H t be shot, chopped, or otherwise injured unwittingly. 

ore retires to his hammock, sometimes holding the little 
■eceives the congratulations of his friends, as well as the 
he elder members of the community. If he has occasion 
he must not go very far, as the child spirit might get 
in passing a creek must first lay across it a little bridge, 
bend a leaf in the shape of a canoe for his companion. His 
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wife looks after the cassava bread and pepper-pot, and assists the 
others in reminding her husband of his duties. No matter that 
they have to go without meat for a few days, the child’s spirit 
must be preserved from harm'.” So with the Egyptian and 
American pyramids, on which so many wild theories have been 
based, but all of which are independent local developments ori- 
ginating in the same psychic feding, awe and fear of the dead. 
They must be honoured with parting gifts; their remains and 
belongings, deposited in cists, must be guarded against proftnation 
by superimposed mounds (p, 128); their wrath must be appeased 
by periodical offerings and by sacrifices on their graves. Hence 
the mounds may in some places assume a truncated form for 
the convenient celebration of these rites, and for the erection 
of permanent buildings for the same purpose. Thus arose the 
** temple-mounds” of the Mississippi basin described by Mr Lucien 
Carr®, and the Mexican and Maya teocalJi, all of which, like the 
Egyptian pyramids, contain human remains, but none of whicli 
can date farther back than about the sixth century of the new era, 
that is to say, ages after pyramids had ceased to be built by the 
Egyptians, to whom, nevertheless, these American structures have 
been attributed by those who refuse to credit the natives of the 
New World with a single original idea. 

It would be surely more reasonable to attribute the “temple- 
mounds” to the vanished race, by whom somewhat analogous 
monuments were raised in Tahiti, the Low Archipelago and 
other South Sea islands. “ In the Society Islands, as in many 
other parts of the Pacific, are to be found a number of buildings 
which testify to the existence in former times of a people 
of a higher development They are generally in the form of 
terraces or platforms, placed in elevated spots, and formed of 
hewn blocks of stone which are often of great size. In the 
centre is placed a sort of massive altar. A very large building 
of this kind exists at Papawa in Tahiti. From a base measuring 
270 feet by 94 feet rise ten steps or terraces, each about 
6 feet in height. The object of these nwrais^ as they arc termed, 

In the Gutana Forest^ 1895, pp. 25, 96. 

» The Mounds of the Mississippi Vtdiey historicaUy considered s Sfnithsonimi 
Report^ 1891, pp. 95 ei seq. 

K. 
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is not very clear. They vrere in many cases no doubt of a 
monumental, if not sepulchral, nature, but sacrifices were ap- 
parently offered upon them in some instunres, and it seems that 
th^ also served on occasions as forts or strongholds'.'’ Here 
the tables might well be turned on those archmologists who 
trace the foundations of evety monumental structure In the New 
World to the Eastern Hemisphere ; for it might Ik: argued that, if 
the Egyptians built, for instance, the pyramid of C'holula, whirh, 
like that of Cheops, “may have been a tomb" (de Nadatliac, 
p. 35 r), the moral of Papawa may A fortiori have l>een erected 
by the Toltecs, or any other prehistoric cultured |«.* 0 }ile of 
Central America, the resemblances between the morais and the 
terraced Mexican pyramids Ixiing so much greater than that 
between these structures and the pointed pyramids of the Nile 
Valley, But all such inferences are highly unscientific, and it 
may be confidently asserted that, if Cholula were <if Egyptian 
workmanship, the proofs would lie on the surface as p.di»ably as 
the proofs of Hindu influences lie on the .surfiia* of llorti-bodor 
and Angko^Vat, It may be concluded with Mr Thoimis Cyrus 
that, “the mind and requirements of man being substantially the 
same everywhere and in all ages, the primitive works of art which 
relate to supplying these retjuirements will be substantially the 
same where the conditions are alike" {Moumt /i.\phr,tiiom, tXy.i, 
p. sag). 

The fate of the aborigines since the discovery of Amerua has 
Remit* of compared by J)r Daniel Wilson with that erf 

tte diecovety the men of the Stone Ages in Etimite, when their 
nwat«f?iM, domain was invaded by “one or more races stqterior 
in physical type and in the arts upon which 
progress dejiendsV’ Hut, owing to the different tie- 
grees of culture prevailing in America, the results have not evety- 
whwe been the same. The normal development of the leading 
nations — AztMs, Mayas, Cbibchas, Peruvians- -whohadesbiblislied 
powerful political systems with thoroughly organised governments, 

* Dr F, II. 11 . Cuitttannnl, AuttnUatia^ js jo.s, 

* Amenmt muOnihm oftht Kwiutm fNm ^oriebti of Man, your. 
Anthrop. but., 1878, p. 340, 
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was abruptly arrested, and replaced by the social and religious 
institutions of the conquerors. Millions perished during the first 
conflicts, and later in the mines or on the planta- inL«tin 
tions. In the West Indies all the natives rapidly Aaenca, 
disappeared, and here their place was taken by negro slaves 
imported from Africa. But elsewhere the civilised populations 
survived in suffident numbers to amalgamate with the Spanish 
and Portuguese intruders, and form the substratum of the present 
mixed peoples of Latin Amaica (p. 152). 

In the northern continent totally different conditions produced 
totally different results. Here the normal relations 
of a few hundred thousand half-savage and partly 
agricultural hunting tabes, distributed over several 
million square miles of territory, were at first little affected by a 
few British settlements on the eastern seabord, mostly engaged 
in hostilities with rival French colonists in the St Lawrence 
Spanish America was overrun and largely reduced wifliin a sin^e 
generation after the foil of Mexico, whereas the Praine Indian 
was still roaming the Mississippi plains for into the ninrtf«»ntli 
century. On the other hand no fusion of the two elements has 
taken place in Anglo-Saxon America at all comparable to the 
amalgamation of Europeans and natives in the central and southern 
regions. Here the union has been redprocal, equally affecting 
both races, whereas in the north it has been, so to say, one-sided. 
It was shown (p. 152) that the North American Indians have almost 
everywhere received a strain of white blood, but the white popu- 
lations, always excepting the Ftench Canadians, have on the 
whole preserved their racial purity intact In virtue of a deeply- 
rooted ethnical sentiment, the half-breeds have, as a rule, foiled to 
acquire dtisenship amongst the higher race, and are fain to cast 
in their lot with the abori^nes who are now for the most part 
confined to reservations. Recently, however, a tendency towards 
absorption in the white population has been observed in some of 
the western states, but always under the indispensable condition 
of tribal eifocement. “There is one way,” wntes Mr James 
0 . Dorsey, “in which a diminution of some tribes is takmg 
place, vis. by ceasing to be Indians and becoming members of 
dvilised society. In Minnesota all persons of mixed blood, 

24—2 
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i.e. of white and Indian descent, are recognized as citizens. The 
same is true in other States; and the privilege is extended to 
those who are not mixed bloods. Also, under present homestead 
laws, Indians are becoming citizens by going off their reserves. 
Let a weU-aixanged severalty bill be enacted into a law, and 
Indians be guaranteed civil rights as other men, and they will 
soon cease to be Indians 

But absorption, universal in Latin America, is still the excep- 
tion in the United States, where the natives are consequently 
doomed to almost absolute extinction. At least the slight Indian 
strain that may survive amid the white populations may be re- 
garded from the ethnical standpoint as tme quantity ntghgedbh. 
Even Dr Wilson, who is perhaps inchned to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the aboriginal element, admits that “the red race is actually 
disappearing by positive extinction,” adding, however, that “it is 
blending by a process of absorption into the dominant race, not 
without leaving some enduring influence on the European-American 
population both of Canada and the United States ” (loc, at p. 356). 
Although in the States this “influence” must be regarded as 
infinitesimal, some ethnologists have nevertheless 
attributed to it a certain approximation to the Indian 
physical type, which has been observed amongst 
ation,butto the white populations, especially in some of the 
convergence. southern and central states. But this approxima- 
tion, which reveals itself in the increased stature, slender and 
somewhat bony flgure, sharp angular features, pale or less florid 
complexion, straight and stiff black hair^ is certainly not due to 
crossings with the aborigines, for similar tendencies have already 
been developed amongst the British settlers in Australia. It is 
to be regarded rather as a case of convergence, such as that of 
the Germans in Trans-Caucasia (p. 203), and may be attributed 
to the changed climatic conditions, drier, hotter and less nebulous 
than those of the British Isles. But there can be no question of 

1 Cottir^uHons io North American Ethnology^ IX. Washington, 1893, 
p. 157. 

® The long lank hair “is, in comparison with the soft silky hair of the 
Englishman, evidently an approach to the American Indian” (Waits, An- 
thropology^ p. 54). 
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degeneracy of the Anglo-American populations in their new 
environment. The lugubrious vatianations of a now-forgotten 
school of fierce polygenists have already been belied by the 
magnificent physique of the Kentucky and Tennessee peoples, 
mainly sprung firom a hale Virginian stock, with no appreciable 
strain of fresh blood from the mother country. 
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North Aihca probable ciadle of the Caucasic race — ^which spread thence east 
to Asia and noith to Europe— The Cio-Magnon and other early European 
races affiliated to the fair Berbers of Mauritania— West Europe occupied 
by several vaiieties of Homo Caucasicus in the Stone Ages — Who were of 
non-Aryan speech Iflse the still surviving Basques — ^The Ibero-Berber 
problem — ^Basques and Piets — Family Tree of Homo Caucasicus — 
Xanthochroi and Melanochroi — ^Blacks of Caucasic Type — Physical 
Characters of Homo Caucasicus — White, Brown and Dark Hamites — 
The Tamahu Hamites of the Eg3ytian records— The “New Race” in 
the Nile Valley — ^The Eastern Hamites: Afars; Bejas; Gallas and 
Somals ; Masai and Wa-Huma— Ethnical relations in Abyssinia : Him- 

S rites; Agaos; The present Abyssinian populations— Relations of the 
amites to the Semites— The Seimtic Domam— The Semitic Groups— 
Semitic physical and mental characters— The Semitic Languages— The 
Aiyan-speakmg Peoples— Aryan a linguistic not a racial expiession — 
True character of the Aryan migrations— Illustrated ly the Teutonic in- 
vasion of Britain ; and by the Hindu invasion of India— The Aryan 
Cradleland— Primitive Aryan Culture— Schrader’s hjmothesis— Conflicting 
views r^prding the Aryan Cradleland reconciled— The Eurasian Steppe 
true home of the primitive Aryan Groups— The pnmitive Aryan type 
difficult to determine— But probably xanthochroid- The Aiyan problem 
summed u^Recent expansion of the Aryan-speaking Peoples— The 
“ Greater Britain ’’—The Aryan linguistic family— Table of the Aryan 
linguistic groups— Disintegration of primitive Aryan speech— The Teu- 
tonic phonetic S3^tem — ^Ethnical ana linguistic relations in the Caucasus 
— ^Mam Divisions of the peoples and languages of Caucasia — Ethnical 
and linguistic relations or the Dravidas— Sporadic Caucasic Groups: 
Todas; Amus. 

For the history of primitive man in the northern hemisphere 

North Africa geological factor is the condition of the 

probable cracUe Mediterranean basin in miocene and later epochs. 
Caucaaic Reference has already been made to the distribution 
of land and water after the slow disappearance of 
the miocene continent, and it will suffice here to add that Prof. 
E. Hull has lately placed beyond reasonable doubt the existence 
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of barriers, by which the Mediterranean area was separated into a 
chain of basins in post-miocene times ^ Continuous land, or at 
least land connecting North Al&ica, Europe and West Asia at 
several points during the pliocene and post-pliocene epochs, is 
thus established, and at once explains the constant migrations 
of the large African fauna north and south of the Mediterranean 
basin. That these migrations were accompanied by primitive 
human groups is sufiiaently attested by the overwhelming proofs 
of their presence on both sides of this area during the Stone Ages. 
The long sojourn of palaeolithic man in Mauritania, using the term 
in Its wider sense, has been revealed by the researches of Dr 
Collignon and of Dr Couillault in the Gafsa district, Tunisia 
(p. 92), and it was also seen (pp. 134-5) that the same region was 
one of the earliest, and in every respect one of the most important 
centres of neolithic culture. Human progress, arrested or at least 
partly interrupted in the north by the phenomena of glaciation, 
subsidence, and upheaval, was exposed to none of these disturbing 
influences in the south, where the Sahara itself formed a well- 
watered and habitable region, and not, as commonly supposed, a 
marine bed. Here therefore pliocene man, migrating from his 
original seat in the Indo-African Continent (Chap. X), found a 
new home where by slow adaptation to the changed and im- 
proved climatic conditions the highest human t3rpe, conventionally 
known as the Caucasic, may well have been evolved. The white 
man and the negro, says a great biologist, have been differentiated 
“through the long-continued action of selection and environ- 
ment*,” 

From this centre of evolution and dispersion the higher groups 
passed by easy transitions, eastwards into the Nile 
valley® and West Asia, northwards to Iberia, and SencetSTto 
thence to West and Central Europe. But these 
migrations, like those of the Affican fauna itself, 

^ Paper read before the Geological Sodety, Feb. 6, 1895. 

‘ The late Prof. Arthur Milnes Marshall, Btologtcal Leciures, 1894, pp. 347 
and 350. 

* Thus M. G. Maspero holds that the Egyptian people presents the 
characteristics of those white races which have been found established from all 
antiquity on the Mediterranean slope of the Libyan Continent. ** This popula- 
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The Cro- 
Magnon and 
other early 
Buropean 
races affiliated 
to the fair Ber- 
bers of Mauri- 
tania. 


were successive and spread over a vast period of time, during 
which the process of upward physical and mental development 
was in continuous progress. Thus is explained the appearance of 
low human types (Neanderthal, Spy, Castenedolo) in various parts 
of Europe during late pliocene and early pleistocene times. They 
represent the first waves of migration from North Africa soon 
after the arrival of pliocene man in that region. But they were 
followed later by higher types, such as that of Cro-Magnon, 
which radiating from the Vdzfere district, gradually 
spread over a great part of Europe, and is by 
some ethnologists already regarded as the substra- 
tum of the present populations of West Europe. De 
Quatrefages does not hesitate to connect all the fossil 
remains found in Europe with “the white typeV’ 
and if these remains be regarded as so many transitional forms in 
the evolution of Homo Caucasicus, there can be no objection to 
that view. He also agrees with M. Vemeau in identifying the 
Cro-Magnon race with those groups of tall, dolichocephahc 
Kabyles (Berbers) of fair complexion and often characterised by 
blue eyes, who still survive in various parts of Mauritania, and 
were even represented amongst the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands (p. 446}. 

But in consequence of his hypothesis of a northern origin of 
Homo Sapiens, De Quatrefages is obliged to introduce the Cro- 
Magnon race apparently from Siberia, “arriving in Eiirope simul- 
taneously with the great mammals which were driven by the cold 
from Siberia, and no doubt following their route” {tb,). Thus 
their later migrations are described as following a southerly course, 
from Belgium, France, Iberia and Italy to North Africa and the 
Canaries. But the movements of the great mammals were not 
from north to south, but to and fro, over the Eurafrican Continent, 
for this fauna was essentially southern, and advanced and retreated 
synchronously with the advance and retreat of the ice sheet. 
Hence it is that this exceedingly diversified fauna is scarcely 


don is of African origin, and came to Egypt from the west or south-west ” 
{TheDawnof CwUisaHon-Egypt and Chcddaa^ English ed. by M. L. McQure, 
1894). 

^ Op, dt, p. 44X. 
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represented in Siberia except by the rhinoceros and nuunmoth, 
whereas the early and later species of elephant, lion, bear, 
hyaena, and hippopotamus abound in Britain, Fiance, Italy and 
Greece. 

Thus all the conditions point to North Aftica as the true 
centre of dispersion for the pliocene and pldstocene 
mammals, which invaded Europe in successive 
waves of migration during those epochs, and which Mvwai vuie- 
were admittedly accompanied by primitive man in 
ever increasing numbers. So thickly inhabited had 
some more &ivoured distnets become in later, but 
still remote times, that the human remains brought to light by 
M. de Baye in the neolithic caves of the Marne basin already show 
an intermingling of no less than “ six races, representing at least 
three quite distinct types, with an aggregate of characters and a 
physiognomy which closely recall what may be seen in the most 
modem craniological collections” (« 3 . p. 441). As these remains 
are all connected with the “white type” (see above), it follows 
that several varieties of Homo Caucasicus were already developed 
in neolithic times in West Europe'. It was suggested (p. 136) that 
none of these pre-historic peoples were of Aryan speech, from 
whidi a fresh argument may be drawn in favour of their arrival 
from North Africa, where no Aryan language was ever current 
before the Greek occupation of Cyrenaica (7th century b.c.). In 
this connection the importance of the survival of a non-Aryan 
form of speech, still spoken by the Basques on both sides of the 
Western Pyrenees, can scarcely be overrated. The significance of 
this fact is greatly increased since modem research tends more 
and more to connect both the Basque people and their primitive 
language with the indigenous Hamitic (Berber) race and language 
of Mauritania. We have seen (p. 205) that the late G. von der 
Gabelentz claims to have established a connection between the 
Basque and Berber linguistic groups. A similar connection 

^ The same inference is drawn by Prof. Kollmann firom a study of the 
neolithic remains m the Swiss barrows, ‘‘welche zeigen aafs Neue dass die 
Lang-, wie die Breitgesichter von uralter Herkunfi; sind und schon damals 
verschiedene Varietaten neben einandei lebten ” {ZettscA, /. Ethfiolcgte^ 1894, 
Heft V. p. aai). 
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between the Basque and Berber physical types has long been 

The ibero- proclaimed by French and Spanish anthropologists, 
Beifaerpro- and although a distinct Basque t37pe has lately been 
denied \ it has nevertheless been, so to say, recon- 
stituted by the recent measurements of Basque conscnpts taken 
on the French slope of the Pyrenees*. These measurements fully 
confirm the views of Dr. F. M. Tubino® regarding the identity of 
the Basques with the ancient Iberians, and their relationship to the 
fair Berbers of Mauritania, as well as to the fair Libans (Libyans) 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies B.C. It is also to be noticed that the megalithic monuments 
of Iberia, which abound especially in western Andalusia, in 
Portugal, Galicia and generally along the north coast, recall 
** rather the megalithic monuments of Northern Africa than those 
of Brittany and of the Bntish Isles But despite local differ- 
ences, which characterise all wide-spread cultures, it has already 
been pointed out (Ch. VL) that all these neolithic monuments 
were erected by the same race, by whatever name they be called — 
Berbers and Libyans in Afiica, Iberians and Turdetani in Spain, 
“ Kelts,'* “Gauls,” Piets in Gaul and Britain. This view is con- 
firmed by the researches of Prof. John Rhys, Mr J. Gray and 
others, who are now disposed to give a wide expansion northwards 
to the Iberian race, identifying them with the Piets, that is, the 
Pictones of Poitou, and the indigenous Pictish inhabitants of the 
British Isles. Prof, Rhys certainly draws a distinction between 
Piets and Basques; but he supposes them to be “as 
Ptos!^”***°** nearly related to one another as Latins, Teutons 
and Kelts are held to be related within their own 

^ “II n’y a point de type basque” (Elis^e Redus, 1. p. 855). 

^ Thousands of Fren<i Basque recruits have been examined by M. R. 
Colhgnon, who establishes a Basque type specially characterised by “le 
renflement du erSne au niveau des tempes, et le piodigieux r^trddssement 
de la fece veis le menton,” while in several respects recalling the features 
of the andent Egyptians and Berbers {Za Race Basque in Z*AntArop9logte, 
July 1894, passim). This anthropologist admits a difference between the short- 
headed French and the long-headed Spanish Basques, but holds that the 
French represent the purer type in every respect. 

* Zos Abongines Ibericos. 

* Wentworth Webster, Academy^ Sept. a6, 1891. 
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Aryan family....! believe Piets and Iberians to have belonged to 
one and the same family, which I have ventured to call Ibero- 
Pidtsh. How nearly related Piets and Iberians may prove to be 
is a matter for future research*.” But Mr Gray seems needlessly 
to separate the Basques from the Iberians, and to connect the 
former positively with the Picti of North Britain and the Pictones 
or Pictavi of South [West] GauL “The language of the Piets was 
Basque. The name Pict is derived from a Basque word, pikaiti^ 
to cut.... The pre-Pictish inhabitants were probably Iberians, and 
prevailed mostly in Ireland, South Wales, Cumberland and South 
Scotland*.*’ It is right to add that these conclusions are far from 
being accepted by some of the leading Keltic scholars, such as 
Mr Whitley Stokes and Prof. Windisch, both of whom still hold 
that the Piets were Kelts, “ but more nearly allied to the Cymry 
[Welsh] than to the Gael [Irish]®.” 

But these discordant views on points of detail do not affect 
the main argument, that Homo Caucasicus had his pamiiyTree 
origin in North Africa, and spread thence in palseo- ofH^oCau- 
and neolithic times over the whole of Europe, the “ 

Nile Valley and a great part of Asia, In the accompanying Family 
Tree are seen the chief branches, which have ramified from the 
parent stem during pre-historic and historic times. 

In all attempts at a classification of Homo Caucasicus, claim- 
ing to be something more than a mere linguistic xanthochroi 
grouping, the great initial difficulty is colour. So an^Meiana- 
true is this that, as seen, Huxley and other recent 
systematists begin at once by splitting the whole division into two 
sections, a fair and a dark type— the Xanthochroi and the Melano- 
chroi branches of our Family Tree. But even this is far from 
covering the whole ground. It not only leaves out of account the 
widespread Indonesian branch, here ramifying to the left, which is 
neither fair nor dark, but distinctly brown, but it also gives to the 
tenn “dark” a totally inadequate meaning. Melanochroi in fact 


1 Aeadeff^^ Sept. *6, 1891. 

s DistrthnUm of the Piets in BrUdny as tndicaUd by Place-Names^ Pap© 
read at the Meeting of the Brit. Assoc. Oxford, 1894. 

8 W. Stokes, TheLinguistk Value of the Jnsh Annals. 
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is not taken in its strict sense at all', having reference not to a 
“ black,* but to a “ pale ” colour of the skin usually accompanied 
by black hair and eyes : “ West of the area occupied by the chief 
mass of the Xanthodiroi, and north of the Sahara, is a broad belt 
of land, shaped like a Y* Between the forks of the Y the 
Mediterranean, the stem of it is Arabia... The people inhabiting 
the area thus roughly sketched have, like the Xanthochroi, pro- 
minent noses, pale skins, and wavy hair, with abundant beards, 



A NORWEGIAN. 

{Xantkrochoid Type.) 

but, unlike them, the hair is black or dark, and the ^es unusually 
so. They may thence be called Melanochroi,,JIhtY are known 
as Kelts, Iberians, Etruscans, Romans, Felasgians, Berbers, Sem- 
ites. The majority of them are long-headed, and of smaller 
stature than the Xanthochroi*.** But within the Caucasic division 
there are several groups, such as the eastern Hamites (Bejas, 
Agaos, Somals, Gallas), and the Abyssinian Semites 
(Tigrd, Amhara), besides many Hindus and Dravi- 
das, who have not merely black hair and eyes, but 


1 ** Black-hued,” from Gr. lUKaus^ black and colour. 
^ Huxley, Crittgues, p. 151. 
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also very black skins. Some even of the Sudanese Arabs, 
notably the Sheygyeh people between Dongola and Abu-Hammed, 
are remarkable for their extremely dark complexion, although 
claiming pure Arab descent. So also the Dasas, or Southern 
Tibus of the Sahara north of Lake Chad, and the Harratin, or 
‘‘Black Berbers” of Tidikelt and the Saharan oases, many of 
whom are blacker than the average Negro. 

But it may be asked, on what ground are these dark groups 
Physical cha- i^^^luded in the light-coloured Caucasic division, 
ractersofHomo where their very presence seems to involve a con- 
aucasicuB. tradiction in terms? The reason is, because they 
cannot be separated anthropologically from that connection. 
Apart from the colour, which in some cases appears to be the 
result of climate and in others is certainly due to an infusion of 
Negro blood, these “black Caucasians,” if the expression can be 
tolerated, are amongst the very finest representatives of the 
Caucasic type. According to Messrs Flower and Lydekker, this 
type is distinguished generally by light skin, though in aberrant 
groups as dark as the Ethiopic; hair ranging from fair to black, 
soft, straight or wavy, in transverse section intermediate between 
the flat Ethiopic and round Mongol ; full beard ; skull variable, 
though mostly mesocephalic ; jugal bones retreating ; face narrow 
and projecting in the middle line (pro-opic) ; orbits moderate ; 
nose narrow and prominent (leptorrhine); jaws orthognathous ; 
teeth small (microdont)^ With regard to Huxley’s blonde and 
dark divisions, these anthropologists hold that, despite differences 
of colour of eye and hair, they agree so closely in other respects 
that they are best regarded as modifications of one great type than 
as primary divisions. In any case they are now mostly blended 
together in diverse proportions, and even the blonde, though 
found chiefly in North Europe, extends to North Africa [where in 
fact it originated] and eastwards to Afghanistan, In this careful 
survey of the whole field, the dark division receives its full expan- 
sion, comprising not only black hair and eyes, but also a skin of 
almost every shade firom white to black (p. 753). 

There is thus no reason to create separate divisions for all 


* Op. cif. p. 746. 


se groups, which possess so many physical cha- hrov/n 

ters in common. To do so would lead to nothing dark 
. confusion, as, for instance, in the case of the ^*”**®®' 
ious Berber groups, all agreeing m their fundamental features, 
lough some may be black, some brown or swarthy, some fairer 
n many Europeans. The black Harratins of the southern 
ses have for neighbours and kinsfolk the Kabyles of the Mauri- 
lian uplands, **many of whom have a fair complexion and 



( West Hamitic Type.) 

londe hair, recalling the peasantry of North Europe rather than 
le inhabitants of Africa Even the Arabised Berbers of North 
lorocco are described by Mr Walter B. Harris as “for the most 
art fair, with blue eyes and yellow beards, perfectly built and 
xceedingly handsome men*.” Such features have been attributed 
5 contact with the Roman colonists, and even to the Vandals, 
rho invaded and occupied the whole of Mauritania in the 5th 
entury. But the Feriplus bearing the name of Scylax (Herodotus 
V. 44) already mentions a people of fair complexion on the shores 

1 M. Shaler, Esquisse de tEiai p. 1x9. 

® Free. R. Geograph. Soc. 1889, p- 490. 
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of the Lesser Syrtis, and the Tamaku^ Libyans are figured on the 
Egyptian temples (1500—1300 b.c.) with a rosy skin, blue eyes 
and red or light hair. Similar traits occur even amongst the 
TheTamahu Tuareg Hamites of the Sahara, who are not known 
Kamiteaand to have ever had direct relations either with the 

llie ** Naw 

Race** in Romans or the Vandals. In a word, these Berber 
Egypt. populations, forming the true indigenous element 

throughout North Africa, are essentially Europeans*. They were 



A RIFF, NORTH COAST MOROCCO. 

{Berber Type,) 

not merely the allies, but the kinsmen ot those blue-eyed and 
lighthaired peoples (Pelasgians, Teucrians, HeUenes, Itali, Etrus- 

1 This word still exists under various dialectic forms (TamaMg^ Tamashek, 
Tamazfgt) applied collectively to the Hamitic languages of the Sahara, and 
Mauntania The foim T-amazig-i^ when stripped of its fem. prefix and 
postfix particle /, is seen to be identical with the Maxyes of Herodotus (later 
Mances, Maaices), i.e. Anmgk, pi. Iftiaztihen, « Freemen.” the most geneial 
name of the Mauntanian Berbeis. 

* ** Les Berbers de F Atlas, en eflfet, et m^e la gdn4ralit4 des Toudreg.,,, 
sont physiquement de veritables Europdens . Compard k FArabe, ou k I’Euro’ 
pden, le ]^rber a des diffdiences de physionomie, non des diffdrences de type ” 
(V. de Saint'Martin, Ninw&ttt ZHcUonnaire I. p. 41 1 ). 
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Scans ?)» who in the time of Ramses 11 . descended from the islands 
'flof the Mediterranean on Lower Egypt, and who were expelled by 
Ramses’ son and successor, Sethi 11 . of the 19th d3aiasty. 

But long before the 19th dynasty a large part of Egypt had 
been occupied by a people of fair type, who held possession of a 
tract over a hundred miles in length between Abydos and 
Gebelen during the 7th, 8th and 9th dynasties, that is to say, 
about 5000 years ago. This is the so-called “new race,” whose 
arts, industries, graves and osseous remains were unexpectedly 
brought to light in large numbers by Mr Quinbell and Prof. 
Flinders Petrie in 1894-5. “The race was very tall and powerful, 
with strong features; a hooked nose, long-pointed beard and 
brown wavy hair are shown by their carvings and bodily remains. 
There was no trace of the negro type apparent, and in general 
they seem closely akin to the allied races of the Libyans and 
Amontes.... Though some objects point strongly to an Amorite 
connection, others indicate a western source; and it must be 
remembered that probably the Amorites were a branch of the 
fair Libyan race. The geographical position is all in favour of 
the race having come into Egypt through the western and great 
Oases \ for the 7th and 8th Egyptian dynasties were still living at 
Memphis, showing that no people had thrust themselves up the 
Nile valley'.” On one of the skulls in the collection of objects 
eidiibited at University College, London, in 1895, the hair still 
adheres to the scalp; it is of a darkish, almost russet-brown hue, 
and very curly like that common amongst the Hellenes and other 
South Europeans. The “new race*^ must clearly have been a 
people of fair Caucasic type, probably of the same stock as the 
ancient Ibero-Libyans, that is, the above-mentioned Tamahu of 
later Egyptian documents. If so they are still perhaps best 
represented by the fair blue-eyed Berbers of Mauiitania, and, 
despite their antiquity of some 5000 years, mark a relatively late 
stage in the eastward spread of the primitive Caucasic peoples 
from their North African cradleland. They thus afford un- 
expected confirmation to the views here advocated regarding 
Caucasic origins and early migrations through Egypt eastwards to 
Asia and southwards to Ethiopia. Gebelen, southernmost known 

1 H. M. Flinders Petrie^ Academy^ April so, 1895, p. 343* 

K. 25 
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limit of their territory, lies not far from the frontier of Nubia, a 
region which since Roman times (Diocletian) has been occupied 
by Negroid tribes from Kordofan, but which had at an earlier 
period been held by the cultured Hamitic Blemmyes. It is note- 
worthy that these Blemmyes of Mthiopia supra ^gyptum, re- 
garding whose affinities much doubt had long prevailed, are now 
regarded by Prof. Sayce as “of Berber race and language. Prof. 
Maspero has shown (in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
ArcluBology^ Vol. i., p. 127) that in the time of the nth dynasty 
a particular species of dog was caUed in Egyptian by the foreign 
name of ahakru^ which is the Berber ahatkur *a dog,* from w-hich 
we may infer that a Berber language was already spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes. Herodotus (ii. 42). asserts that the 
inhabitants of the Oasis of Ammon, the modern Siwah, were a 
mixed colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians ; and since a dialect is 
now spoken there akin to those of the Tuaregs and Kabyles, it 
would seem that these Ethiopians were a Berber tribe.... If my 
arguments are sound, we shall thus have to look to the Berber 
languages for an explanation of the Meroitic inscriptions*.’* The 
almost simultaneous researches of Prof. Sayce and of Prof. Petrie 
in the Nile Valley thus complement each other. They attest in 
the whole of that region the presence at a remote epoch of 
Hamitic Ethiopians and Libyans, and explain the juxtaposition 
of these two peoples in the Second Book of Chronicles, where it 
is asked, “Were not the Ethiopians and the Lubim a huge host, 
with very nqany chariots and horsemen ? ” (xvi. 8). 

But, as already pointed out, M. Maspero holds the Egyptians 
themselves to be of the same race, and modem research has further 
shown that the Berbers and Tuaregs belong to the same physical 
and linguistic stocks as all the other Hamites— Bejas, Afars, 

The Butern Somals, Galks, Masai — who throughout all 

Hunites. recorded time have occupied the eastern seabord 
from the equator to the Mediterranean, interrupted 
only by the Himyaritic Semite intruders in Abyssinia. The Afars, 
Afars. ^ Dankili (pL Dandkil), who hold 

the low-lying steppe between the Abyssinian escarp- 
ments and the Red Sea, show “not a trace of prognathism,** and 

^ A. H. Sayce, Academy, April 14, 1894. 
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are distinguished by ** narrow straight nose, thin lips, small pointed 
chin not retreating, cheek bones not prominent, dark brown iris, 
pure white sclerotica, thick crisp hair, features South European*.” 
So the wide-spread Beja family — ^Abdbdeh, Bishdri, Hadendawa, 
Homrdn, Beni-Amer and many others — ^whose do- 
mam extends from that of the Afars northwards 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, into Upper Egypt, and who 
have been identified with the Macrobii of Herodotus, “tallest 
and finest of men” (ni. 17). In any case they are physically a 
magnificent race, ^vith well-shaped muscular frames, tail stature, 
“of European type, often very handsome, of a bronze, swarthy or 
light chocolate complexion, with long, crisp, but not woolly hair, 
generally falling in ringlets over the shoulders’.” 

Despite a perceptible strain of Negro blood, conspicuous espe- 
cially towards the ethnical borderlands, both the 
Dallas and their Somali cousins belong also fiinda- soaSS! 
mentally to the same eastern Hamitic branch of 
the Caucasic division. Of all Hamitic peoples the Gaiks, who 
call themselves I/m^orma, “Sons of the Brave,” are by far the 
most numerous, being estimated at from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000, 
spread over a territory of some 400*000 square miles, including 
the whole of South Ethiopia (Gallaknd proper), besides large 
tracts in North Ethiopia (Abyssinia), and most of the little known 
region which extends through the Lake Rudolf (Samburu) de- 
pression to and beyond the Tana river. The typical Gallas of 
Kafia and surrounding uplands are perhaps the finest people in 
all Africa®, tall, of shapely build, with high broad forehead, well- 

^ “ Le fattezze sono enropee del Mezzogiomo” (Fr. Scaiamncci and £. H. 
Giglioli, Noftsie sui Danakil, 1884. p. 5)- At p. 1, the features are said to be 
“Caucasian” despite a strain of Negro blood, as amongst all these eastern 
Hamites. 

* linant (Linant de Bellefonds), VEtbaye, p^shabitipar UsBtchartih, 
1868. The Bejas are the Buga of the Axumite inscriptions, and the 

of Strabo (i 7 > § 53)* 

* “ La race galla est la plus belle de 1’ Afrique Les Gallas sont, en general, 
bien constitu^s. Ils ont une haute kdk k fi^nt large et ^leve, le nez aquilin, 
la bouche bien couple, le teint cuivre plutdt que noir ” (Rochet d'Hexicourt, 
i-r Voyage^ p. 174). So also Capt. Lugard: “a wonderfully handsome race, 
with high foreheads, brown skins, and soft wavy hair, quite different from the 
wool of the Bantus” iProc, R* G&fgraph, Soc„ 1892, p. 821)- 
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formed mouth, Roman nose, oval face, coppery or light chocolate 
colour, black kinky hair, often worn in “finger curls ’’or short 
ringlets round the head — altogether noble representatives of the 
Caucasic family. In general the features are quite European, 
and even the complexion is no darker in some districts than that 
of the Andalusian peasantry'. The Somals also, whose domain 
comprises nearly the whole of the eastern horn of Africa, “ are a 
very handsome race, of good physique, with excellent features*.” 



SOMALI. 

{East HamiHc 

By F. L. James th^ are “allied to the Caucasian typeV’ but 
owing to secular interminglings with Negroes, Arabs, Afers, 
Abyssinians and other conterminous peoples, it is difficult to 
determine a general Somal type^ The colour varies from light 
brown to black, and it is noteworthy that the darkest groups often 
present the most regular features^ 

Farther south and west the eastern Hamites are represented 

1 Dr Bdce, ymr. R. Geoffraph, Soe, xiv. p. 19. 

® Commander F. G. Dundas, Gwgruph, Jour,^ 1893, p. an. 

* The Unknown Horn of Africa, p. 7, 

* “ On dirait un beau sujet europto dont la peau seiait noire” (G. R^voil, 
Bull, de la Soc» de Giogmph,, 1880, p. 359). 
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by the Masai nomads, and in the equatorial lake 

region by the Wa-Huma pastors, who, under diverse w”-HumaI* 

names (Watusi, Wahha, Wajiji, Warundi, Waruanda, 

&c.) are met scattered in small groups as far south as Lake Tan- 
ganyika. The Wa-Huma of Uganda, who are certainly of Galla 
descent, are described by Capt. F. D. Lugard as “ tall, thin and 
lithe, with high foreheads and most intelligent faces; the eyes 
piercing, the features sharp, the nose of^en aquiline. In colour 
they vary, as do the Somals, some being very pale, others black. 
Some are remarkably handsome men. . . .They were much struck with 
the Somals [in camp], who, they said, must be of the same race 
as themselves They hold themselves aloof from the surrounding 
Negroid populations, and despite the now prevailing dark shades, 
it is significant of their Hamitic origin that ^‘the Waruanda call 
themselves white men, and deny all connection with the Bantu 
tribes*.” Intermediate between the Wa-Humas and the Gallas 
proper are the Masai, some of whom, such as the Ngaj^, Molilian 
and other full-blood tribes, are ** the most magnificently modelled 
men conceivable.... In most cases the nose is well raised and 
straight, as good as any European’s, though passing into the 
Negro type in the lower class, such as the Wa-Kwafi....The jaws 
are rarely prognathous, while the hair is a cross between the Eu- 
ropean and the Negro*.” Indeed an admixture of black blood is 
evident enough, despite the statement of Lieut, von Hohnel that 
“there is nothing of the Negro type in their appearance V* 

The presence of this element is still more conspicuous in 
Abyssinia, where the blends between Negroes, Ethnical 
Hamites, and Semites are so multifarious and wide- Relations m 
spread that here nearly all the distinctive physical 

1 TJte Rise of onr East Afruan Empire, u p. 158. 

s M. Lionel T^e JVafusi, in Jour. Awthrop, Inst May, 1894, p. 434. 

**The pure types,** says this observer, ‘‘have long thin fiuses, \dth a long 
fine nose and a small mouth; their colour is of a ridi brown without the 
violet black tmts usually found in the Bantu races. ..The hair does not grow in 
woolly patches of a dull colour, but is of a glossy black evenly spread all over 
the head very like the hair of the Abyssinians . .In fact they appear to me like 
a kind of connecting link between the Abyssinian and Bantu types*’ {ib.)n 

3 Joseph Thomson, Through Masatland, 1884, p. 427. 

4 Diseovery of Lakes Rttdolf and Stefame, 1894, vol, i. p. 244. 
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characters of the different races have lost their significance. 

Neither the colour nor the hair are regarded as important 
ethnical tests, and the length of the heel alone [Negro “ lark-heel”] 
is held to be an undoubted proof of Negro origin To under- 
stand the present ethnical relations, it should be remembered that 
throughout the historic period Abyssinia has been the seat of 
powerful states, in which the dominant people have always been 
the Semitic Himyaiites from south-west Arabia (Yemen). From 
the seaport of Adulis, founded by them on the coast below 
Massdwa over 2000 years ago, their progress may be followed 
along the sites of the ancient cities of Koloe, Ava and Axum, 
successive centres of their power during the first centuries of the 
new era. The indigenous populations, with whom they had to 
contend, were mainly Hamites, one large section of whom, the 
Agao^ are mentioned in the Relation of Cosmas (523 a.d.) as 
already at that time subject to the Axumite kings. But others 
long maintained their independence, and in the loth century were 
strong enough to expel the Menilek dynasty from Axum, a 
turning-point in the history of Ethiopia. Then the seat of govern- 
ment was shifted from the northern province of Tigrd to the 
central region of Amhara, and by the close of the lyth century all 
the Hamite aborigines as far south as Shoa appear to have been 
brought under the sway of the Negus Negust, “ King of Kings,” 
representative of the old Axumite empire. During the course of 
these events the ruling Semitic classes were being slowly merged 
with their Hamitic subjects in a common Abyssinian nationaHty, 

The present ^ further been modified by a large infusion 

Abyssinian of negro blood due to the long-standing institution 
popuutions. domestic slavery, as well as by contact with the 
Galla Hamites, who for over 300 years have been encroaching on 
the southern and central provinces from South Ethiopia. Thus 
the present inhabitants of Abyssinia proper form an extremely 
complex ethnical group, in which it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish the constituent elements. The prevailing colour is a 

1 De Quatrefages, op. «/., ii, p. 395, 

® Cosmas writes ’AyaO, and the name has been identified with the Atliagao 
of the Adulis Inscription. It survives in the name of the large province of 
Aguom^Hr, ** Agaoland,” still mainly inhabited by these primitive Hamites. 
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distinct brown, shading northwards to a Kght olive and even fair 
complexion, southwards to a deep chocolate and an almost sooty 
black. There are Abyssinians who may certainly be called black, 
and in whom the negro strain is revealed in the somewhat tumid 
lips, small nose broad at base, and frizzly black hair. But the 
majority may be described as a mixed Hamito-Semitic people, 
who beyond question belong fundamentally to the Caucasic 
division. 

Thus is established the substantial ethnical unity of the indi- 
genous Hamitic populations of North and North- 
east Africa, as well as their direct relationship with theHax^s^o 
the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe. Recent re- **** Semite®- 
search tends further to show that these Hamites formed originally 
a single ethnical group with the Semites of south-west Asia, and 
philologists already speak of an organic connection between the 
Hamitic and Semitic linguistic families. Hamitic, of which there 
are three recognised groups — Old Egyptian with Coptic; Berber^ 
including the Kabyle of Algeria, Shluh of Marocco, and Tamashek 
of the Sahara; Ethiopian^ current in a great diversity of forms 
amongst the Gallas, Somali, Agaos, Afars and Bejas — ^belongs to 
the inflecting order of speech, and presents numerous points of 
contact with Semitic. The resemblance, however, is rather in the 
identity of their morphological base, than in the coincidence 
of fully developed grammatical forms. The subject is fully dis- 
cussed by Dr Fritz Hommel\ who establishes a dose relationship 
in their phonetics, lexicography and structure between Semitic 
and Old Egyptian, and thus inferentially between both frimilies. 
The pronominal systems are certainly alike both in their roots and 
in the process of plural formation ; internal vowel diange is also a 
common feature, though much more highly developed in Semitic 
than in Hamitic; both attach the pronominal elements in the 
same way to the persons in verbal inflection, and both mark the 
feminine both in noun and verb by the same letter /. In Berber 
this element is both prefixed and sufiSxed, as in aJdi^ negro; 
taUit^ negress. 

^ Der hahylmiseke Ursprung dtr cgypHschett KuUur^ Munidb, 189s ; and 
in BiUrage zur AssyriohgU ii. Heft a, 1893. 
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The Semitic 
Domain. 


This fundamental unity of speech points at fundamental racial 
unity in two groups occupying conterminous domains from all time, 
and otherwise closely resembling each other in their more salient 
physical characters. Support is thus lent to the views of those 
anthropologists who are disposed with Hommel to bring the 
Hamltes from Asia, or with Prof. Jastrow, Dr Brinton^ and others 
to find the cradle of the Semitic race in North Africa. The latter 
view will be held to be the more probable by those who regard 
Mauritania as the original home and centre of dis- 
persion, not only of the Hamites, but of the Caucasic 
division itself, of which the Semites form one of the 
chief branches. Yet until comparatively recent times the Semitic 
domain was mainly restricted to the south-west corner of Asia, 
that is to say, the region comprised between the Iranian plateau 
and the Persian Gulf on the east, and the Red Sea and Mediter- 
ranean on the west, with no clearly defined limits towards the 
north. From this relatively narrow territory the Semites spread 
in prehistoric times to Abyssinia, and along the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean to and beyond the “Pillars of Hercules.” 
Later the Arab Semites overran nearly the whole of North Africa, 
formed settlements along the East African seabord south to 
Sofala, and penetrated eastwards to Persia, Central Asia, India 
and Malaysia. Apart from the doubtful Hittites, there are five 
great histoncal groups; i. The As^rians of Mesopotamia; 

2. The Arameans (Syro-Chaldeans) of Syria, parts 
of Palestine and the Lower Euphrates; 3. The 
Canaanites (Hebrews, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and others) of Palestine and the Mauritanian seabord with 


The Semitic 
groups. 


^ At a meeting of the Philadelphia Oriental Club 1890, papers on The 
Cradle of the Senities were read by Dr D. G. Brinton and Prof. Jastrow, the 
former contending that the Semitic stock came originally from “ those pic- 
turesque valleys of the Atlas, which look forth toward the Great Ocean 
and the setting sun.” While agreeing generally with this view of a probable 
Semitic migration from Africa to Aria, Prof. Jastiow held that there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine the particular region of Afrnica whence the 
dispersion took place. In fact, as here advocated, the whole area from the 
Mediterranean to Sudan must be. included, as the Sahara presented in post- 
pliocene times a frivourable milieu foi the evolution of the highest human 
types. 
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settlements in Iberia, the Mediterranean islands, and Bahrein; 
4. The Arabs of the greater part of the peninsula named from 
them, 5. The Himyarites of Arabia Felix (Yemen) and Abys- 
sinia. Of these groups all but a few Syro-Chaldeans, the Hebrews, 
and the Abyssinian Himyarites, have either disappeared, or else 
been assimilated in speech to the Arabs, who may be said to have 
absorbed nearly all the other members of the Semitic family, much 
in the same way that the Latins absorbed all the other members 
of the old Italic family (Oscans, Samnites, Sabines, Umbrians). 

The Semitic type, as best represented by the Assyrians of the 
ancient monuments, by the Jews and by the Arabs, Semitic phy- 
offers considerable diversity in the details but is es- «icai and men- 
sentially Caucasic in its main characters, being distin- ® 
guished by perfectly regular and expressive features, fine oval face 



ARAB. 

{Semitic Type,) 

and brain-cap, large and often aquiline nose depressed at the root, 
small pointed chin, forehead straight but not high, black almond- 
shaped eyes, dolichocephalic head, glossy jet-black hair, full beard, 
skin pale white but easily bronzed by exposure, stature rather 
below the average European (5 ft, 4 or 5 inches). This type, 
whidi in the upper classes often assumes an almost ideal beauty 
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fully on a level with the highest European standard, approaches 
nearest to the Hamitic, at least as represented by the Mauritanian 
Berbers, from which it differs chiefly in the more perfectly oval 
contour lines of face and head. Compared with the Aryan, the 
Senaitic intellect may be described as less varied, but more intense, 
a contrast due perhaps to their monotonous and almost changeless 
environment of yellow sands and blue skies, with a flora and fauna 
limited to a few species, and these mainly confined to oases and 
steppes encircled by the desert and everjnvhere presenting the same 
untform aspect. Hence to the Semites mankind is indebted for little 
philosophy and science, but for much sublime poetry associated 
with many profound conceptions of a moral order, resulting in the 
three great monotheistic religions — the Jewish, Christian and 
Muhammadan. Expansion and progress are the dominant cha- 
racteristics of the Aryan, concentration and immutability of the 
Semitic intellect. 

This mental temperament finds its outward expression in the 
Semitic form of speech, which is distinguished above 
all others for great stability and persistence ^ so 
much so that the various branches {Assyrian, Ara- 
maic, H^reii*, Arabic, Himyaritic) may be regarded as mere 
dialects of a long extinct Semitic mother-tongue. They differ less 
from each other — Hebrew, for instance, from Syriac, or Assyrian 
from Arabic — ^than do many members of the same branch m the 
Aryan family — English from Gothic in the Teutonic, Hindi from 
Sanskrit in the Indie branch. “On comparing the Chaldean of 
the fragments of Esdras, representing the Aramaic of the 5th 
century B.C., with the Syriac stiU written m our day, scarcely any 
essential differences can be detected between texts composed at 
so long an interval. Between these two limits Aramaic may be 
said to have varied no more than the language of Cicero from 
that of Ennius Semitic speech presents some most remarkable 
phonetic and structural features, such as the series of deep gut- 
turals {kh, hh, g, gh) unpronounceable by Europeans, and conse- 
quently of racial value; and the verbal roots, mainly triliteral, 
“moved” by vowels, but never changed in sound or sequence in 


^ £. Renan, JUstoire.^def laugues simitiques. 
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any of the branches ; thus from root Arab. qaUtla^ Heb. 

qdtdl &c., “he killed. The whole verbal process, based on 
endless modifications of these roots within the prescribed limits, 
is without analogy in any other linguistic system, and presents 
structural phenomena which have hitherto defied all attempts at 
analysis. From the triliteral root were developed, chiefly by 
internal vowel change and prefixed servile letters (/i, /, «, s), as 
many as 15 thematic forms (intensives, reciprocals, causatives, 
reflexives, iteratives &c.), in the Semitic mother-tongue, of which 
12 or 13 are preserved in Himyaritic, ii in Arabic, 5 in Hebrew 
and more or less in the other branches. Thus Arab, qaifa/a, he 
killed; qu/a/a, he was killed; quffa/a, he was utterly killed; 
qdiala^ haqtala^ taqatala^ hinqataia, histaqtala &c., eadi with its 
personal endings, gender, participles, but two tenses only, the 
complete and incomplete. Peculiar to the Arabic branch is 
another striking feature, the so-called “ broken plurals,** on which, 
being really singular collectives, secondary plurals may be built. 
There are over thirty typical forms, such as jauhar^ a gem, 
jawdhir^ jewellery; amlr^ prince, umard, the nobility; kdfir, un- 
believer, kuffdr, the infidel ; qarih^ a relation, aqrM^ kindred, &c. 
Analogous forms survive in the cognate Himyaritic {Gm of 
Abyssinia) ; but the principle on which they have been developed 
has not been traced to any other member of the Semitic family. 


It will be noticed that in the Caucasic Family Tree no room 
has been found either for “Aryans,** or for the TheAxyan- 
equivalent expressions “ Indo-Europeans ** or “ Indo- «pe*kina 
Germans These are essentially linguistic, not ***®p^®** 
racial terms, and the failure to distinguish between the groups of 
Aryan languages and the peoples of Aryan speech may be said to 

1 Strictly speaking Aryan^ associated with the Airyana Va^a of Hindu 
and the Edryend Vedjo of Persian traditions, is applicable only to the Indo- 
Iranian branch ; but its convenient extension to the whole group is too long 
establiriied to be now set aside, especially as the alternative expressions Itubh 
European and Indo-Germanie are themselves equally defective. Th^ are 
purely geographical terms, and are far from covGcing the whole field, leaving 
out Iiania and those other parts of Central and West Asia where Aryan- 
speakmg peoples are indigenous. 
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lie at the base of the prevailing confusion regarding the ethnical 
relations in Europe, Irania, and India. It is not denied that, at 
some remote prehistoric epoch, there was evolved in some Eurasian 
region a community of Caucasic type and of primitive Aryan 
speech, to which might properly be applied the expressions Aryan 
or Indo-European. But for ages these expressions have lost their 
full value, and Aryan race and Aryan speech have long ceased to 
be convertible terms*. The language has persisted under diverse 
forms down to the present day, and indeed is now the dominant 
speech of the world. But the primitive community, with whom it 
onginated, has disappeared as a distinct ethnical group, dispersed 
so to say amid the innumerable populations on whom it imposed 
one form or another of the Aryan mother-tongue. This process 
could have been effected only by migrations and actual contact, 
if not conquest, resulting in the absorption of the intruders and 
the survival of their language amongst the masses reduced or 
influenced by them. Thus it will be correct to say that an Aryan 
strain permeates all or most of the groups now speaking Aryan 
tongues, but not that these groups are themselves of Aryan stock. 
For it is to be remembered that, when the primitive Aryan man 
was first slowly evolved, the habitable globe was already fairly 
peopled by the diverse races, which, as we have seen, had established 
themselves in neolithic and even palaeolithic times in the regions 
stretching from India to the shores of the Atlantic. 
racter*of 5ie Hence the Aryan migrations cannot be conceived 
tioST “ successive swarms going forth from some pn- 

meval Aryan cradleland, and for the first time 
peopling a great part of the northern hemisphere. Had these 
been the relations, the unity of the race, as well as of the language, 
would necessarily have been preserved. But the ground being 

^ M. de NadaiUac asks, who are the Helvetians? the Gauls? the Kelts? 
the S<ythians and ammerians? And in reply to those who make them 
members of »Ia grande femiUe aiyenne,” he remarks that “les Aryas pas 
pins que les SAnites ne sont un peuple on nne race ; ils foiment une agglo- 
meration d*hommes unis par des rapports Imguistiques des QttesHons 
Sdeniifiguest Oct, 1894, p. 514). He should have said far less than the Semites^ 
vrho do present, amid considerable diversity, a certain physical uniformity 
siimcient to constitute them a tolerably well-defined ethnical group. 
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everywhere, or almost everywhere, already occupied, the wandering 
Aryan tribes could not fail to form fresh ethnical groups with the 
indigenous inhabitants, and thus sacrifice their own racial purity. 
Thus It happens that throughout the historic period various 
branches of the Aryan stock language have been, and still are, 
spoken by almost every variety of the Caucasic division, by tall 
and short brachycephali, long-headed and round-headed Teutons^, 
all called “ Germans ” because of their German idiom; by ** Kelts ” 
of so many types that the word has long ceased to have any ethnical 



AN afghAn of zerafshAn. 


significance; and by Armenians and Afghans often resembling 
Semites far more than ordinary “Aryans.” We now see that it 
could not be otherwise, because, as explained in Chap. IX, the 
contact of two races speaking two distinct languages ultimately 

1 The typical German skull, as seen in the prehistoric graves, was highly 
dolichocephalic (mean index 71*3) ; yet at present brachycepMy increases 
continuously in the direction from north to south, so that in Bavana it is almost 
universal. “Les Allemands du Sud sont essentidlement brachyciphales. 
En Baviire, entre autres, Ranke a trottv6 que dans la plame le nombre des 
individus pr^sentant ce caract^xe est de 79 contreforts des 

montagnes la proportion monte k 83 pour 100 ; dans la montagne elle s’dlbve 
^ 90 pour 100 *’ (De Quatrefi^s, ajf. riV. ii. p. 490). 
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results in the fusion of the races, but not of the languages, one 
of which must eventually prevail to the exclusion of its rival. 

What occurred generally during the early Aryan migrations 
may be illustrated by what occurred in Britain 
by the TeS? Withdrawal of the Romans and the arrival 

tome invasion of the Angles, Saxons, Frisians and other allied 
® Teutonic tnbes. The old idea that these invaders 

made a tabula rasa of the land, repeopling it with their own stock, 
is no longer seriously entertained by any one. We now know, on 
the contrary, that the Teutons merged everywhere in diverse pro- 
portions with the Romano-Britons. Dr John Beddoe, who has 
devoted his whole life to these researches, finds interspersed 
amongst the Teutons numerous traces not only of the so-called 
“ Kelts,”— related to Csesaris Belgae, and distingmshed by rather 
broad head, slightly receding forehead, arched nose, prominent 
cheek-bones, long oval face, thin lips, pointed and projecting chin, 
light hair and eyes, and tall stature, averaging 5 feet 9 inches — 
but also of still more primitive peoples, neoKthic “ Ibero-Berbers ” 
with long narrow head, dark complexion, flat narrow and square 
forehead, prominent mouth and cheek-bones, concave or straight 
nose, light or dark grey eyes, veiy dark and often curly hair, and 
short stature ; and even a ** Turanian ” or Mongoloid element, with 
oblique eyes and brows, concave or flat nose, straight black or 
dark brown hair, broad cheek-bones and narrow chins*. Yet all 
these races were in a > few generations so completely fused 
together in a common nationality of Teutonic speech, that the 
greater part of Britain might be supposed to have been onginally 
settled by the intruders from north Germany in the 5th century. 

So it was in India, Irania, Sarmatia and other parts of the 
And by the Present Indo-European domain, where small bands 
Hindu inva- of Aryan speech imposed their language and culture 
Sion of India. surroundiug populations, which have thus 

come to be regarded as of Aryan descent. In India Dr Gustav 

1 The Races of Britain^ passim; and two papers Sur rHistoire de 
t Indice Opkalsqm dam les Res Briianmques^ contributed to RAnthropoiogie, 
1894, Vol. v, Nob. 5 and 6. This anthonty thinks that^ even including the 
later Scandinavian amvals, the Teutomc element amounts to not more 
about one half in the greater part of England. 




Opperfs investigations, spread over many years, tend to show 
that the Aryan invaders never were numerous, and that their 
influence on the aborigines was more social and religious than 
ethnical. Thanks to their higher culture and superior mental 
endowments, they imposed their religion on the masses every- 
where throughout the peninsula, and their Aryan speech (Sanskrit) 
on most of the populations in the Indo-Gangetic regions ^ At the 
census of 1891 as many as 195 millions were returned as of Neo- 
Sanskiitic speech, of whom probably not five per cent were full- 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

{Bigk-Caste Hindu Type.) 

blood Hindus of the higher castes. Even the haughty Rajpiits, 
formerly of the Kshatria (military) caste^ have long lost their racial 
purity, and are now largely intermingled with Bhils and other primi- 
tive non-Aryan races. The same process has been in progress for 
many ages on the Sarmatian plains, where the Scythian and other 
Mongoloid hordes have been gradually Aryanised by peoples of 
Slav and Gothic speech. The Gothic language, which still sur- 
vived in the Crimea down to the i6th century*, is now extinct, 

1 On the Originailnhalntanis of Bharatavarsa or Indian 1894, passim 
* H. Bradley, 7 ^ GotAs, 18S8, p. 363. A list of words is here given, 
taken down by a Belgian traveller in 1362, from which it is evident that the 
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and nearly all these populations speak Great Russian and Little 
Russian dialects. Hence they pass for Ar>’an Slavs, just as the 



A HINDU OF EAST TURKISTAN. 

short, dark, brachjxephalic peoples of Auvexgne and Savoy pass 
for An*an Kelts. 

From these considerations it would seem that somewhat undue 
importance has been attached to the quest of the 
CrldWand” Aryan cradleland, which in recent years has been 
prosecuted with so much zeal, in the belief that 
here would be found the original home of the multitudinous 

language of Wulfila (Ulphilas) was still current in Taurida at that time. Sudi 
are asr^Goth. mJna, meki, kweitata^ ts (moon, sword, 

uhite, he). Of the Sarmatoe tSauroxnatse) nothing positive can be asserted, 
^though it would appear that those known to Tacitus {Gennama^ ch. i) were not 
of Mongplo-Tatar speech. Probably the bulk of the nation was originally of 
Mongol stock, but had at that time already been brought under Aryan (Slav?) 
influences. It is noteworthy that in their territory (South Rus^) many recent 
ethnologists are disposed to place the primeval home of the Aryan race. But 
the question is beset with so many difficulties that those only who do not know 
venture to speak confidently. Thus the primitive Slav type appears to have 
been decidedly dolichocephalic, whereas the present Slavs are mainly brachy- 
cephalic (Ch. de Cjfalw, jL? Bereeau des Aiyas, etc., p. 35). 
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populations now speaking Aryan languages. Neverthdess, such 
an inquiry can never be devoid of interest, as bearing on 
the centre of evolution of a gifted prehistoric people who, 
more than any other, may be supposed by their very dispersion to 
have leavened the rude prehistoric masses, thus raising a great 
part of humanity to a higher social plane* But it is not to be 
imagined that the primitive Aryan groups stood themselves on 
a very high level, when they began to break up and spread 
abroad amid the surrounding populations. Their assumed superi* 
ority would seem to have been rather potential than 
actually established, and the organic elements of A^^ralture. 
their speech show that, before the dispersion, they 
were a rude pastoral people, possessing cattle, sheep, goats and 
the watch-dog, but with scarcely a rudimentary knowledge of agri- 
culture. They were half troglodytes, dwelling in winter in holes 
dug in the ground and roofed with turf, in summer either in 
round huts made of poles with interwoven branches, or in lum- 
bering waggons with wheels and axle chipped and charred from 
a single stem. Originally they wore undressed skins, giving place 
later to garments roughly woven of wool and flax. They also 
made rude earthenware, but lived in the polished stone age with 
no knowledge of the metals, except perhaps copper, used more for 
ornaments than for weapons. The bride was captured or purchased, 
and the family was based on polygamous and patriarchal insti- 
tutions ; nor can there be any doubt that “ anaent Aryan custom 
ordained that the wife should die with her husband,” while “ the 
custom of putting a violent end to the aged and infirm survived even 
into historic times'.” It appears also that these primitive pastors 
dwelt in an open region with a continental climate, that is to say, 
severe winters and hot summers, so that they recogiused but two 
or three seasons*, reckoning the years as “winters” divided into 
“moons” and “nights,” not months and days, and making no 

I F. B. Jevons, Prekistoru Anitquiites of the Aryan Peojples, being the 
“ Sprachveigleichttng und Uxgeschichte of Dr O. Sdbrader,*’ and re\ised ed., 

1889—9®' 

« Schrader says “two or three” ; but van den Gheyn shows that “on a 
la preave manifeste de I’eMStence de trois saisons, le pnntemps, Tete, I’hiver, 
les Aiyas piunitifs ” {L^Ongitte enrefknne des Aryas^ 1885, p. ii)» 
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attempt to harmonize solar and lunar time. By the application 
of this “linguistic palaeontology,” as Pictet has called it, it is 
further concluded that the Aryan cradleland was in the nature of 
a steppe with a marked absence of mountains and continuous 
forests, but traversed by numerous broad and shallow watercourses, 
and with a poor flora distinguished by such hardy growths as the 
birch, poplar, willow, reeds and rushes. 

Such are the general deductions drawn by Dr Schrader from a 
careful study of the common elements of primitive 
Ar}-an speech, and it is because these conditions 
appear to prevail to a greater extent in the South 
Russian steppes than elsewhere that, after some hesitation, this 
authority finally concludes “ that the scene of the most ancient 
period of Indo-European development, the original home of our 
race, is to be looked for ” in that region (2^.}. This conclusion, 
however, has not been so generally accepted as is commonly sup- 
posed, and it has been rejected not only by most French anthro- 
pologists, but also by Ch. de Ujfalvy*, Brunnhoffer*, Orterer®, von 
Roth of Tubingen \ van den Gheyn* and others, who still hold by 
the Asiatic view first attacked by Latham towards the middle of 
the 19th century. 

But a glance at the map of Eurasia, with a consideration of 
Conflicting climatic conditions prevalent in the northern 

In'^e^ASwi prehistoric times, may help to recon- 

Ci^dane x«. die both theories. In the space stretching firom the 
conciied. Caucasus there are no natural barriers 

between the two Continents, while the Urals themselves are much 
too low and too gently inclined to offer any serious impediment to 
the migrations of primitive man, who was free to roam everywhere 
over the Aralo^Caspian depression and the Sarmatian plains 
from the Turkistan highlands westwards to the Carpathians. 
At present moisture decreases continuously eastwards throughout 

1 Ze Beneau des Aryas ttapr^s des Ouvrages Bkents^ 1884. 

* JMerden Ursttz der Xndogermanen, 1884. 

® LUercrische Rundschau^ 1884, No. 9, pp. ^67 et seq. 

* Zsitsehrtft der D, M, G. xxxviiu p. 138. 

® Lit M^r&twns des Aryas, i88a; VOngine eurofi&nne des Asyas, 1885, 
and other writings. 
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the whole of this steppe region, and the process of desiccation ha 
been going on for ages generally throughout Central Asia. Thu 
the Zerafshdn, the Dehas (Balkh), the Mdrghdb, the Tejend an< 
many other streams, which formerly reached the Oxus or th< 
Caspian, now run out in the Kiail-Kum, the Kara-Kum anc 
other sandy wastes of the Turkistan depression. But in neolithi< 
times Turkistan was as suitable for human habitation as tht 
South Russian steppes still are, and the long-abandoned pre 
historic highway leading from Hyrcania to Baktriana is strewn 
in some places with numerous ruins now mostly buried under the 
surging sands of the wilderness. *‘The local traditions, historical 
records, and the ruins of numerous cities leave no doubt that the 
country was formerly far more densely peopled. The inhabitants 
have disappeared with the running waters ; the powerful empires 
of the Oxus and Sogdiana basins have vanished ; the great centres 
of Eastern civilisation have become eclipsed; many cultured 
peoples have reverted to barbarism and the nomad has triumphed 
over the agricultural state 

In other respects there was nothing to choose between the 
eastern and western sections of the Eurasian plains, 
both of which equally presented the climatic, bo- aian steppe 
tanical and other natui^ conditions reflected in ^pr^itive 
the common elements of Aryan speech* It will Aryan groups, 
therefore be more reasonable to place the Aryan cradleland in 
this Eurasian steppe region generally than restrict it either to the 
European or to the Asiatic sections, separated as these are by 
purdy conventional limits. So difficult is it to draw any hard and 
fast line between the two zones, which are essentially one from the 
physiographical standpoint, that the present Russian government 
of Orenburg actually comprises both slopes of the southern Urals, 
that is, includes parts of Europe and Asia in the same admini- 
strative province. 

^ Redtts, English ed., vi. p. 163 . 

^ ** On felt beaucoup valoir pour la provenance europeenne des Aryas les 
exigences du climat, de la feune et de la flore, r6v41des par la paleontologie 
linguistique dpnt les denudes rdclament nne contree relativement froide. Faut- 
il yjaTis cesse affinner que ces conditions sont rdalisdes en Asie centrale?” (Van 
den Gheyn, VOrigme europimne des Afyas, pp, 42“3)- 

26—2 
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Thus may also be explained the apparently contradictory state- 
ments that the primitive Aryan communities were long in close 
contact with the Semitic peoples, while on the other hand their 
primitive culture was apparently the same as that which prevailed 
both in the early lacustrine settlements of Switzerland' and in the 
so-called terramare^ or prehistoric stations of North Italy. As 



M. KHRIMIAN, CATHOLICOS OF ARMENIA. 
{IrafUhSemtiic T^pe) 

pastoral nomads these Aryan groups needed a vast space for the 
support of the numerous herds on which their existence depended. 
Thus while some roamed westwards and gradually penetrated up 

^ In a paper contnbuted to the Hevue des Questions ScienHJiques for 
October, 1894, on Les Populations Jjscustres de P Europe^ M. de Nadaillac is 
disposed to associate these settlements with the first Aryan wanderings in 
neolithic tunes, and to give them an Asiatic oiigm. At the same time he 
admits that no distinct traces of Asiatic art, except perhaps the somewhat rare 
objects made of nephrite, have been discovered m the debris, though he is 
in^ed to think that the jade objects are also more probably of Asiatic than 
of European origin, adding, ‘‘si la nephnte et la cblorom^lanite ont ^te 
importdes d'Asie, pourquoi n’en seiait-il de mfime pour les jad^ites^” (p. 500}. 
But far too much importance is attached to these questions, which could never 
prove anything more than commercial intercourse, such as is known to have 
already been established in remote prdiistoric times between the Black Sea and 
the amber-yidding shores of the Baltic. 
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the Danube to and beyond the Swiss valleys, others advanoA 
from the Turkistan steppe to the Iranian plateau and the head.f^* 


waters of the Euphrates, where they found themselves contermi- 
nous with the territory of the Assyrian Semites. Hence the 
distinctive hooked nose and other Semitic features still prevalent 
amongst the Armenian, Circassian and Iranian populations through- 
out the whole region between the Euphrates and Indus basins. 

But when the cradleland is found the primitive Aryan group 
itself still eludes our grasp. As well seek in the raised dough the 
leaven of fermentation, as try to determine a primitive Aryan type. 
From the foregoing remarks it must be obvious 
that those descnbed by ethnologists — as many as 
six are spoken of— <u:e types, not of the original 
Aryan groups, but of the present Aryan-speaking 
peoples, and Virchow’s challenge remains unanswered: “\\Tio 
therefore will furnish the proof that the primitive Aryans were all 
dolichocephalous and had blue eyes, blond hair and a white 
complexion*?” It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, not 
only that the world was peopled before the Aryan dispersion, 
but also that tall, fair, long-headed peoples, such as are usually 
regarded as typical Aryans, had already been evolved in North 
Africa, and had thence spread over West Europe and Scandinavia 
while the Aryan nomads were still tending their docks and herds 
on the Eurasian steppe lands.* There were also other non-Aryan 
peoples in Europe long before that region was reached by the 
Indo-Germanic hordes. Such especially was that short, round- 
headed dark race, which has been called both ‘*Kelt” and 
“ Lapp and which is still represented by the Low Bretons, the 

^ DU Ur^evolkening Europa's^ p. 33. 

3 In one place de Quatrefages treats the round-headed populations of Savoy 
(Aix and Chaxnbery distncts) as **tout au moins extr^ement voirines des 
Lapons’* \pp. eU, p. 455) ; in another these Savoyards **touchent de plus ou 
XQoins pr^ a la race celtique,” and are identified with the highland Galchas 
described by de Ujfalvy and Topmard. The Galcha skull measured by 
Topinaid is said to present, **non plus de simples ressemblances, mais une 
identity h bien peu prb complete avec les crdnes les mieux cazact^ris^ de 
Savoyards” {ib. p. 489). Topinard’s language is veiy strong : **La reproduc- 
tion frappante du type Savoyard que nous r^;ardons aujourd’hui comme une 
expression de Tancien type celtique, plus parfaite encore que le type auvergnat 
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Attvergnats, the Savoyards, the Croatians and, as shown by de 
Ujfalvy, by the Galcha highlanders of the Hindu-Kiish and 
Turkistan uplands. Thus wherever they presented themselves 
the Aryan tribes could only play the part of intruders, intermingling 
with the aborigines, imposing on them their speech and culture, 
and modifying in various degrees their physical type. 

Nevertheless, all things considered, it seems probable enough 
that the typical Aryans belonged rather to the 
Butprobabiy xanthochroid than to the melanochroid branch of 

Xantfaochroid. 

the Caucasic division. This may be inferred from 



A TAJIK WOMAN OF E. TURKISTAN. 

{Iranian Type,) 


the distinct blond strain, which is found permeating most Arj^n- 
speaking peoples in varying proportions, and which seems best 
explained by the assumption of an Aryan element grafted on those 

ott le type bas-breton ’* (Hev, cPAniArop, Oct. 1878, p. 706). And thus the 
domain of the Keltic race is extended to the heart of Asia, while the whole of 
Europe is represented by Dr R. Crud as occupied by “ Turanian ** peoples of 
Ural-Altaic speech before the arrival of the Aryans (Du Sprachm und 
Volker Eurcpds vor dir arisehen Eiimandtiung^ Detmold, i^^^,p€t5sim). 
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aborigines. Prof. G. de Lapouge aptly remarks that “no people 
amongst whom the fair long-headed type prevails makes use of 
non-Aryan languages and institutions, whereas the peoples where 
this type is not dominant make partial use of languages and 
institutions other than Aryan ; they have done so within a recent 
historical epoch (part of Russia and Germany), or appear to have 
done so in ancient times (Gaul, Spain).‘ ” The reference here is 
to the Esthonian, Livonian and Kiirland Finns of the Baltic 
provinces, now nearly extinct ; to the numerous groups of Volga 
and other eastern Finns not yet absorbed by the surrounding 



A TAJIK OF TASHKEND. 
{Iranian Type.) 


Slav populations ; and in the west to the Iberi, Aquitani (?) and 
others of non-Aiyan speech, now represented only by the Pyrenean 
Basques. Amongst all these the assumed Aryan element is 
perhaps less pronounced than amongst those more illustrious 
historical groups which are commonly regarded as full-blood or 
typical Aryans. Such are in the East the early Persians and the 


1 VOrtgme des Aryens, Science, Ang. 4, 1893, p. 63. 
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Hindus, who occupied the Iranian tableland and the Indus basin 
respectively some thousand years ago, and in the West the Hellenes, 
Teutons and others who under diverse names swarmed into 
South-east and Central Europe, if nojt in the neolithic and bronze 
periods, certainly in the first iron age, that is, the epoch repre- 
sented by the Hallstadt culture and by the extensive sepulchral 



GREEK OF CYPRUS. 

mounds (over 20,000) brought to light on the Glasinac (Glasinats) 
plateau near Saray^vo since the Austrian occupation of Bosnia \ 
To the dose linguistic unity by which these widdy-scattered 
groups are connected corresponds a certain ethnical unity, indi- 
cated especially by their common dolichocephaly and fair com- 
plexions, later obscured in many places by miscegenation with the 

^ A detailed account of this vast' prehistoric necropolis is given by Heir 
Salomon Reinach in VAfUhropolo§U for Sqptember-Gctober, 1894, pp. 565 
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aborigines of the regions severally occupied by them. It was 
above shown that the early Teutons were certainly long-headed, 
as were also the Hellenes ^ while “the primitive Greek skull 
appears to present a very close resemblance to that of the high- 
caste Hindus, and this in its turn almost exactly reproduces that of 
the dohchocephalous Persians V* 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that we have here, if 
anywhere, the nearest approach to the original Aryan type, which 



PARS! OF BOMBAY. 
{Iranian I^pe^ 


would have thus resembled that of the Afro-European as repre- 
sented by the Mauritanian Berbers, by Mr Petrie’s “new race” in 
Egypt, and by early neolithic man in West Europe. To account for 
this remarkable coincidence, it is only necessary to assume a 
twofold dispersion of the primitive Caucasic groups from North 

^ Proved by the extensive researches of Sig. Nicolucci and Dr Hamy. The 
last mentioned describes a Greek skull of the 10th Century B.C., now in the 
Paris Anthropological Collection ; but ** en Gr^e comme ailleurs, le type 
primitif a dtd altdr^ par le croisement ” (De Quatrefages, op, at, p. 494). 

^ De Quatrefages, op, at, p. 494. 
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Africa, one northwards to Iberia and West Europe, the other 
eastwards into the Semitic domain (South-west Asia) and thence 
northwards to the Eurasian steppes. Both of these movements 
must in any case be accepted to account for the relations between 
Berbers and West Europeans on the one hand, and on the other 
between the African Hamites and the Asiatic Semites, as above 
set forth. 

To sum up this difficult Aryan question, the Aryan peoples 
The Aryan regarded, not as a single ethnical stock, 

problem sum- but as an amalgam of many Caucasic, and no doubt 
some Mongolic elements, leavened by an original 
xanthochroid strain, and endowed with a certain racial uniformity 
by the immense preponderance of the Caucasic physical charac- 


ters, and by the general adoption of Aryan speech, traditions and 
institutions. The process of fusion, resulting in the historic Aryan 
peoples, had its beginning with the first contact of the migrating 
tribes with alien races after the dispersion from a common cradle- 
land, and this process has never ceased throughout historic times. 
It is now developing new and often profoundly modified Aryan- 
Recent ex speaking groups in North America (Franco-Canadian 
pansionofthe half-breeds), throughout Spanish and Portuguese 
America (Mestizos of all varieties), in South Africa 
(Dutch-speaking Hottentot half-breeds), in Indo- 
China (Franco-Annamese), in North Russia and Siberia (Russo- 
Finns and Russo-Tatars) and elsewhere. But as a rule the 
Anglo^axon or British Aryans, who are by far the most numerous 
and widespread out of Europe, do not amalgamate with the 
aborigines. Hence Anglo7American, Anglo-Afiican and Anglo- 
Australian half-castes are rare, and the modifications of the Aryan 
types undoubtedly going on in the “Greater Britain” beyond the 
seas are due, not to imscegenation with lower races, but partly to 
the changed environment, partly (North America) to fusion with 
Germans, Scandinavians, and other fellow-Aryans. 

In the Aryan linguistic family, in which root and formative 


The Aryan elements are, so to say, chemically combined, the in- 
fleeting principle receives its most perfect expression 
(Chap. IX.). All the branches (which recent re- 
search has raised from eight to ten by the addition of the Galchic 
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groups and the removal of Armenian* from the Iranic connection) 
spring directly, but in various divergent lines, from a primitive 
Aryan stock language long extinct past recovery, and all attempts 
at the reconstruction of which have proved abortive. The 
divergent lines represent each a distinct branch of the mother- 
tongue, and the divergence began at such a remote epoch that 
the mother-tongues of the several branches themselves are also 
irrecoverably lost. Not only so, but the earliest known forms of 
these different groups are already so profoundly differentiated from 
each other that their common relationship alone can be demon- 
strated: the order of their divergence from the parent stem, or 
from some now lost intermediate stems, remaining more or less 
conjectural. Each group comprises two or more subdivisions, 
which again throw off numerous branchlets, the whole forming an 
exceedingly complex system, which will be best understood by the 
subjoined ; — 

1 The researches of Ch. de Ujfalvy {BuU de la Soe- de G^ogr, June, 1878, and 
numerous other memoirs)* of Major Biddulph {Tike Tribes of the Hindoo-KoosK^^ 
Robert Shaw {On the Galtchak Languages m four. As* See. Bengal, XLV., 1876* 
and XLVi., 1877), Prof. Tomaschek {Lie Pamir-Dialekte) and Prof. W. Gei^r 
{OsHrantsehe JCultur im Altertundi have placed beyond doubt the existence of 
numerous primitive Aryan languages on both slopes of the Hindu-Kush and on 
the western escarpments of the Pamir, to which de Ujfalvy has given the 
coUective name of Galcha^ and which hold an independent position somewhat 
intermediate between Baktrian (Zend) and Sanskrit. II est certain que les 
idiomes de TAsie centrale out mis sur la piste deplusieuis formes intermddiaires 
qui manquaient pour renouer la chatne paifois interrompue qui relie le Sanscrit 
au bactrien” (J. van den Gheyn, Les Longues de VAsie Centrale^ L^den, 
1884, p. a?). 

^ At a meeting of the Philological Society, May 13, 1891, the late Mr G. A 
Schrumpf read a paper on **The Place and Importance of Armenian in 
Comparative Philology,’* confirming the view of Prof. Hubschmann that 
the Krapar or old literary language of Armenia forms with its modem repre- 
sentatives an independent group in the Aryan family, distinct from Iranic with 
which it has hitherto been connected, and showing certain features intermediate 
between Iranic and Slavo-Lithuanic. It thus serves to bridge over the gap 
between the Asiatic and European divisions, and as Dr Fr. Mdller suggests, its 
nearest congeners may have been the Thrakian (and Phrygian) formerly current 
on both sides of the Bosphorus. Others however, with Karl Bhnd, affiliate 
Thrakian to the Teutonic branch, a view for which there is much to be 
said. 
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Table of the Aryan Linguistic Family. 

/Kashmiri 


Indic 

Branch 


Iranic 

Branch 


Galchic 

Branch 


Armsnic 

Branch 


Hellenic 

Branch 


( Earl7 Panjabi 

The Pwlmts _ vieo. 

Beng&li 
Oriya 
Assam! 

^^®™|Baktrian (Zend), Pdshtu (Afghin) 

Persian, PahUvi, Neo-Persian, Kurdish, Baliichi 

Pamir )Shignini, Iskashdmi, Wakhi, Sanglichi, Yagnobi, 
Group) Minghini, Yidghah 

Hindu- Kush )Gilgit, Astor, TorwdMk, Gowro, Bushkarik, 
Group ) Narisati, Khowar, Bushel 

j Old Armenian, Modem Armenian, Ossetian, Thrakian (?), 
( Phrygian (?) 

f I Old Illyric, Albanian: Tosk, Gu^ 

iEohan, Donan, Ionian, Attic, Byzantine, Romaic 



(Vedic) ) (vuigM 
Later / Sans&it) 
Sandcrit ' 


' Sansknt 


Italic 

Branch 


Oscan ) 

Sabine [• (Extinct) 

Umbrian J 

Latin, Vulgar Latin, Neo-Latin 


Italian 
Langue d’Oc 
Langue d’Oil 
(Standaid French) 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
Rumanian 


l^Romansch 


Keltic 

Branch 

Lithuanic 

Branch 


Slavic 

Branch 


Teutonic 

Branch 


i Gaedhelic : Irish, Gaelic, Manx 
iKymric: Wdsh, Cornish, Low Breton 

I Lithuanian, Lettic, Pruczi (Old Prussian) 

' Eastern ) Old Slavonic, Great Russian, Little Russian, Servo- 
Group ) Croatian, Slovenian, Bulgarian 
Western )Tsekh (Bohemian), Polirii, Polabish, Lusatian, 
> Group ) Slovak 

rLow German) Gothic, Frisic, Dutch, Continental Saxon, Anglo- 
Group ) Saxon, English, Lowland Scotch 

" toup I Norse, Icelandic, Norw^an, Danish, Swedish 

High German) Old, Middle and High German, Rhenish, 
\ Group 5 Thuringian, Swiss, Suabian 


The profound disintegration which is shown in this Table, and 
Diaintegra ^ immeasurably greater than in the Semitic 

tion of piiml family, is mainly due to the spread of Aiyan speedi 

amongst non-Ajyan peoples, by whom its phonetic 
sjTStem and grammatical structure were diversely 
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modified. But apart from these potent outward influences, all the 
Aryan tongues have, throughout their historic life, betrayed an 
inner tendency to break up the highly developed inflectional forms 
of the early languages, such as Sanskrit, Baktrian, Greek and Latin, 
and thus continue their natural evolution in the direction from 
synthesis towards analysis. Thus the Romance (Neo-Latin) 
gradually rejected all case endings and passive verbal forms, and 
the Latin amaboTy for instance, is now expressed by three words 
in Italian and French : to sarb amato \ je serai aimL It would 
require four in English (/ shaU be loved\ and in this respect 
English is the most highly developed, that is, the most analytical, 
of all Aryan languages, having retained scarcely a dozen of 
the many hundred inflections characteristic of primitive Aryan 
speech. 

The Teutonic group, of which Enghsh is now the chief 
member, the Weltsprache as the Germans call it, xhe Teutonic 
presents some remarkable phonetic features which phonetic 83^*- 
give it an unique place in the Aryan family. In 
this group the organic Aryan mutes undergo two distinct series of 
permutations, in accordance with the so-called law of lauiver- 
schiebung (“sound-shifting”) discovered by Rask, developed by 
Grimm and completed by Vemer. The first series of shifts took 
place in prehistoric times, and is found already fully carried out in 
Gothic, the oldest known member of the group. In this process 
the surds or voiceless stops f first become everywhere the 
voiceless spirants f^hyth^ then these spirants, when medial and 
in association with sonants, become themselves the sonant or 
voiced stops by g, d, always in weak syllables, and also in strong 
syllables before the accent ; but when they follow the accent the 
second shift is arrested, and they remain voiceless spirants. The 
influence of the Aryan accent, first noted by Vemer, is seen in such 
examples as Sanskrit dntara, Gothic dnthary Anglo-Saxon and 
English biker for bniker, with single shift only (/ to tk) because the 
accent precedes , but Sansk. anidr, Goth, undary A.-S. and Eng. 
undeTy with double shift (/ through th to d)y because the accent 
follows. The process extends in A.-S. and Norse to the organic 
voiceless spirant j, which similarly passes through s to r, as in 
Goth, dius (for dmsi)y Norse djry A.-S. debry Eng. deer. The 
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second series of shifts is historical, no trace of it occurring in the 
Gothic of Ulphilas (4th century), or in any extant Teutonic forms 
(geographical or personal names &c.) before the 7th century. Its 
later appearance is also shown by the fact that it never spread to 
the whole of the Teutonic domain, but is mainly confined to the 
South German highlands, where the process was continued spo- 
radically to about the beginning of the 12th century. The South 
German dialects were thus constituted a distinct group under the 
name of Hoch-Deufsck (“ High German **) in contradistinction to 
the FlcOt-Dmisch (“Flat” or “Lowland German”) of the northern 
plains, which were unaffected by the process, and which conse- 
quently remain in their phonetics truer representatives of primitive 
Teutonic speech. The process itself is due to a general tendency 
to strengthen the mutes, so that the soft sonants (^, i) become 
hard surds (^, /), while these become hard (voiceless) spirants 

{J(f 01 f hoi ck^ ts written a). Thus the Catti of the Romans pass 
through such forms as Chatti^ HatHy Bazt\ Hassi to the modern 
Hessians. But the rotation is arrested at the hard spirants f^h^tk 
of the prehistoric series (representing organic /, because 
these are incapable of further strengthening. Hence it is that the 
primitive Teutonic f and h persist in High German (Gr. kvW, 
Goth, hundsy Germ, hund^ Eng. hound). Surd ih^ however, passes 
through sonant fh (dh) to d, and later further changes take place 
in the Hoch-Deutsch group, which thus becomes differentiated 
into Old (7th to nth centuiy), Middle (12th to 15th) and Modem 
High German. In general the dental are much more fully carried 
out than the labial and guttural shiftings, so that the primitive surd 
th (as in thifi) passes through sonant th (as in then) to in the 
Low as well as in the High German group, but not in A.-S. and 
English, which thus stand phonetically on the same high level as 
Gothic itself, that is, nearest to the organic Aryan speech. Hence 
it is that words like three (Goth. threiSy A.-S. tkreo\ thorn (Goth. 
thaumus^ A.-S. thond) &a, appear both in Low and High German 
with initial d : Dutch drie^ daom ; Ger. drei^ dom ; all represent- 
ing organic Aryan /, as in Sans, tri^ Gr. rpcts &c.^ 


^ A. H. Keane, Teutonic LanguageSfm Cassell’s Storehouse qfinformation, 
1894, p. 343. 
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In the Caucasus the ethnical and linguistic relations present a 
marked contrast to those prevailing in all other 
parts of the Caucasic domain. Probably more stock linguistic reia- 
languages are current amongst the few hundred caucnww!* 
thousand natives of this relatively small moun- 
tainous region, than amongst the myriads of other Caucasic 
peoples spread over both hemispheres. The highlanders them- 
selves belong to the melanochroid division, and some of the 
groups, such as the Georgians, Circassians, Kabards and Les- 
ghians, approach an almost ideal standard of physical beauty. 
But considerable diversity prevails, and the Pshavs, Svanitians 
and others confined to less favoured districts, have coarse, almost 
repulsive features and ungainly figures. We have seen (p. 93) that 
the Caucasus was already occupied by palaeolithic man, although 
perhaps not to a great extent. But in the polished stone age the 
whole region appears to have been thickly inhabited, as shown 
by the numerous dolmens, lacustrine stations, and other remains 
of a culture closely analogous to that of neolithic man in Europe. 
According to the researches of M. Chantre these prehistoric 
peoples were long-headed, and in other respects resembled the 
Iranians and the high-caste Hindus. But, since then, great inter- 
minglings have taken place, with the result that the physical 
characters have been gradually modified in the direction of the 
brachycephalous dark type*. 

From this it would almost seem as if Caucasia was originally 
occupied by primitive Aryan tribes of the xanthochroid type, 
although of the numerous distinct languages now spoken in these 
uplands one only, the Ossetian, is a member of the Aryan lin- 
guistic family. All the others belong, not to the inflecting, but to 
the agglutinating order of speech, without however showing any 
dear relationship with the Uralo-Altaic or with any other linguistic 
family. They are usually grouped in three main divisions: the 
Southern^ comprising the Georgians, Imeritians, Mingrelians, Svani- 

^ **M. Chantre a mis en s 4 ne dix-sept indices moyens pris sur autant 
de populations andennes et modemes; et on volt I’mdice grandir d*dge 
en fige, depuis 71 ‘55 (Samthavro, premier Ige du fer) jusqu’a 86*48 (Ossettes 
de Koban modemes)” (De Quatre^es, op. ciU p. 475). 
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tians, Khevsurs, Pshavs and Lazes, all speaking 
distinct brandies of a common stock language, sup- 
posed by Sayce to be the “Vannic,” that is, the 
language of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Lake 
Van district. The Western^ comprising the now dis- 
persed Circassians and Abkhasians besides the Kabards, Shapsukhs 
and others, also speaking languages believed to be derived from a 


Main divi- 
sions of the 
peoples and 
lan^ages of 
Caueasta. 



KABARDIAN OF CAUCASUS. 
(Melanoehrotd Type,') 


common source. The Eastern, comprising all the Daghestdni 
peoples, Chechenzes, Lesghians, Avars, Galgai, Ingushes, 

Tushi, Karabulais, Kurini, Kubdchi, Duodez, Ude, Dido, Dargo, 
Andi and many others, whose various idioms have hitherto resisted 
all attempts of the philologists to reduce them to a common stock 
language. Some may be grouped in a single family; but others, 
and espedaUy the Ude, Kubdchi, Andi and Dargo, must for the 
present be regarded as so many stock languagea In the South 
Daghestdni tongues a^lutination has reached such a I'igT' develop- 
ment that General P. V. Uslar, the first authority on this subject. 
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calls them inflecting, which confirms the views advocated in Chap. 
IX. regarding the evolution of the higher from the lower orders of 
speech ^ 

The greater portion of South India (the Deccan} is occupied 
by an indigenous people numbering over 50 millions, 
collectively known as Dravidas^ and speaking dia- lingaiatic nia- 
lects of an agglutinating stock language. The chief 
members of this group, whose ethnical position it is 
difficult to determine, are the Telmgas (Telugus) of the Northern 
Circars and part of the Nizam’s territory; the Tamils of the 
Kamatic, South Travancore and North Ceylon ; the Kanarese of 
Mysore, the southern districts of the Bombay Presidency, and of 
Kanaxa on the Malabar Coast ; the Malaydlim^ on the same coast 
south of the Kanarese ; the Kcdagu of Kiirg, west of Mysore ; the 
Ordons and Rajmahdli of Chota Nagpiir; the Gonds of Gond- 
wdna, Vindhya Hills. Although they preceded the Aryan-speaking 
Hindus, the Dravidas are not the true aborigines of the Deccan, 
for they were themselves preceded by dark peoples, probably of 
aberrant Negrito type (Chap. XI.). They are usually regarded as a 
Mongoloid people, who entered India from the north-west, leaving 
on the route the Brahdis of Baluchistdn, whose language shows some 
remote resemblance to Dravidian. But at present the type cannot 
be called Mongolic ; it scarcely differs from the average Hindu, 
except in some districts, where it has been somewhat modified by 
contact with the Kolarians and dark aborigines. Hence th^ are 
grouped with the northern Hindus by Peschel, who remarks that 
“ their most noticeable feature is Uidr long black hair, neither tufred 
nor straight, but crimped or curly* This clearly distinguishes them 
from the Mongoloid natives, as does the fact that the hair of their 
beard and bodies grows profusely.... The inhabitants of India form 
at present but a single race, and the separation of the populations 
resident between the Himalayas and the Vindhya Mountains from 
the Dravidas of the Deccan is based solely on the fact that the 

^ Uslar’s Memoirs on the ** Caucasian Microcosm,” as he calls it, are 
dispersed amongst the Bulletins of the Petersburg Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, and in the publications of the Imperial Geographical Society. But 
a useful summary Sttr PEthmgrapkie du Caucase is supplied by M. Michel 
Smirnov to the Rev. dAnthrop. for April, 1878. 

K. 
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former speak languages which are descended more or less directly 
from the Sanskrit*,” It would thus seem that the position of the 
Indian Dravidas is somewhat analogous to that of the European 
Magyars. Both have been assimilated to the Caucasic type, and 
both have accepted Aryan culture, while preserving intact their 
non-Aryan speech. 

The hirsuteness to which Feschel here refers occurs in a still 
more pronounced form amongst a few sporadic 
cMic'SSiupr”’ groTips, such as the Todas of the Nilghdn Hills, 
and the Ainus of Japan, who may be taken as living 
witnesses to the widespread difiusion of the Caucasic race through- 
Todaa prehistoric times. Although now 

** ’ of Dravidian spee<±, the Todas (properly Toruwa 

** Herdsmen ”), are distmguished from all the surrounding popula- 
tions by their splendid physique, perfectly regular Caucasic 
features, black wavy hair, full flowing beard, aquiline nose, light 
brown complexion and tall stature (5 ft. 9 in.)*. With the Todas 
de Quatrefages groups both the Kubus of Sumatra and the Ainus 
of North Japan. But the Kubus, although called “hairy men” by 
Col. Versteeg®, must be removed from this connection, for those 
seen and figured by Mr H. O. Forbes^ exhibit no such peculiarity, 
while on the osteological evidence Dr J. G. Garson declares them 
to be “decidedly Malays and therefore Mongoloid®.” 

Not so the “Hairy Ainu,” as they are correctly called by Mr 
Ainus Savage Landor®, one of the many observers 

who have described these aborigines of North-east 

^ jRaces of Man, p. 451. This view is fully in accordance with the now 
fairly established assumption that Aiylui culture spread gradually southwards 
by a process of infiltration, resulting in a general fusion of the northern Hindus 
with the pre- Aryan peoples of the Deccan and Ceylon. Here again the slight 
Aryan-speaking element plays the part of the leaven in raising the aborigines to 
a higher plane of culture. 

^ W. E Marshall, A Phrenologist amof^t the Todds, passim, 

* ^*Ce savant les appelle hommes h poil et dit qu’ils sont enti^rement veins’* 
{ftaces Humaines, li. p, 468). 

^ On the JSTubus of Sumatra, in Jour. Anihrop. Insttt. April, 1884, 
p. 12 z. 

® Jdui, p. 132. 

* Alone with the Hairy Atnu^ 1893* 
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Asia at first hand in recent years. Although now confined to 
Yezo, part of Sakhalin and the southern members of the Kurile 
Archipelago, their territory appears to have formerly comprised a 
great part, if not the whole of Japan \ besides large tracts on the 
opposite mainland. In the national traditions there was a time 
when they could look out on their watery domain, and exclaim, 
“Gods of the sea, open your divine eyes. Wherever your eyes 
turn, there echoes the sound of the Ainu speech*,” a speech now 
current amongst scarcely 20,000 fuU-blood and half-caste survivors 



AINU OF URAP. 

of this remote Asiatic branch of the Caucasic division. Despite 
the attempts of some writers to affiliate them to the surrounding 
Mongoloid peoples, their claim to membership with the Caucasic 
family is placed beyond doubt by a study of their physical charac- 
ters. The features are not only regular in the European sense, 
but often quite handsome, with large slightly curved nose, clear 

^ “ From the relics of the Stone Age and of the Kitchen middens of Japan, 
Professor Milne concludes that the Ainos once inhabited Japan as far south as 
Kiushiu” (Romyn Hitchcock, Tht Atnos of Japan^ Washington, 1894, 
P- 435 )- 

^ Quoted by the Rev. John Batchelor, The AtnUj of Japan, 1894. 

27 — 2 
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brown or greenish eyes set straight in the head, and olive brown 
or fair complexion. But the most striking trait is the abundance 
of coarse black wavy or crisp hair on head, face and body. “ The 
Ainos are characterized by a strong growth of hair about the legs 
and body, long black hair on the head, and heavy beards The 
type, however, varies, and those of Yezo differ considerably from 
the Tsuishikari Ainu of Sakhalin, while the low stature (5 ft. 2 qi 
3 in.) and the skull of all ^apes, long, round and intermediate, 
seem to betray secular intermingUngs with the neighbouring 
Mongoloid peoples*. 

For the Indonesians, ramifying to the left of our Family Tree, 
see Chap. XI. 

^ Hitchcock, of. cii. p. 440. 

^ De cet ensemble de donates, on doit, ce me semble, condure que les 
Amos sont nne race fondamentalement blanche et dolichoc^phale, plus ou 
moins alt^rSe par d’autres dements ethniques dont un,au moins, est essentielle- 
ment mongolique *’ (De Quatrefoges, of, eit, ii. p. 467). 
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Subjoined are some of the more important ethnological data which 
have appeared during the progress of the work through the press, but 
too late to be noticed in their proper places. The references in the 
sub-headings are to the pages or chapters where the several matteis 
are discussed : — 

I. The Stone Ages in North America 
(pp. loo et seq,). 

Recently the discussion as to the relative age of chipped and 
polished implements has taken an unexpected turn. Hitherto it has 
been taken for granted that, in the New World as in the Old, palaeo- 
lithic necessarily antedates neolithic culture, and that, where there is a 
time sequence, the chipped stones, being of ruder and simpler forma- 
tion, naturally precede the more perfected polished objects. But 
these views, which seemed placed beyond discussion, are now ques- 
tioned among others by Mr Jf. D. McGuire, who argues ( The Archao* 
legist^ July, 1894 ; The American Naturalist^ January, 1895) that the 
art of polishing by friction is easier and therefore antecedent to the 
flaking process. Mr Charles H. Reald, of the British Museum, had 
little difficulty in exposing Mr McGuire’s fallacies in a paper On the 
Evolution of the Art of Vforking in Stone^ in the American Naturalist 
for December, 1894 ; and little more would probably have been heard 
of the subject, had Mr McGuire not found a sort of “Advocatus 
Diaboli ” in the distingfuished ethnologist, Mr W. H. Powell, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Referring to the researches of Mr Holmes, 
in the old stone workshops of the North American aborigines, this 
observer writes {Stone Art in America^ American Anthropologist^ 
January, 1895) : In view of these facts, abundantly demonstrated far 
and wide over the continent, many American archaeologists and 
geologists have reached the conclusion that the distinction between 
* palaeolithic man’ and * neolithic man,’ as determined by the method 
of making the implements, is not valid for this continent. If these 
facts or ^e conclusion flowing from them startle European observers 
in geology and archaeology, it behoves them to reexamine their own 
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facts, and if by the new methods of geologic observation they can 
demonstrate a time distinction between exclusively chipped imple- 
ments and mixed implements fashioned by both processes, we shall 
not fail to accord belief to their conclusions; but we shall hold the 
question open until assured that the new methods have been tried.’’ 

Thus ^e war is, so to say, carried into the enemy’s camp, and 
European archaeologists are asked to reconsider their own conclusions 
on a point about which no serious doubt has ever been raised. 
Mr Powell contends that because, for instance, the Shoshone Indians 
prepare their implements by chipping, and their Pahvant neighbours 
by rubbing, while the Uintahs employ both processes, there is no 
distinction between the palaeolithic and neolithic cultures, no time 
sequence, in North America, and consequently the same may, on 
further inquiry, be found to be the case also in Europe and elsewhere. 
The reply is obvious. There is necessarily a time sequence wherever 
the two cultures have been developed, whether in Europe, America, or 
any other part of the world. But this sequence does not prevent 
overlapping, the survival of primitive amid later methods, as fully 
explained at p. 72. In all cases the ruder precedes the more improved 
art, and under certain conditions may go on simultaneously with it, or 
even to its entire exclusion, as in Australia, Fuegia, or Somaliland. 
Speaking of the relations in the last-mentioned region. Dr Jousseaume 
remarks that the rude character of the dints is no sure test of their age. 
Those who have seen how the natives of the arid lands skirting the 
Red Sea are satisfied with the strictly necessary without seeking for 
artistic refinements, how their wants are limited to the point of 
privation, how under pressure they grasp the first rude implement at 
hand, will understand why “ they have made no progress in working 
their flints, and why the art has remained rude {grossthre) throughout 
the stone age of those regions’* {L Anthropologu^ July-August, 1895, 
p. 411). Here we have a people still turning out rude palseoliths, 
while their Abyssinian and Galla neighbours, as well as some of their 
own kindred, have long been trained to the use of firearms. But what 
the advocates of the new theory have to show is that the firearms may 
be as old as the palseoliths. Until this is done, no European archaeologist 
will ever believe that the polished implements of Mr Powell’s Pahvants 
are absolutely as old as the chipped stones of the Shoshone Indians. 
The time sequence between the two cultures is merely obscured by the 
overlappings and survivals, by the intermingling of tribes at different 
stages of civilisation, and by the complete lack of histoiic records 
amongst illiterate populations with short memones and traditions 
going back at most to a few geneiations. 
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the advocates of the new theory have to show is that the firearms may 
be as old as the palseohths. Until this is done, no European archaeologist 
will ever believe that the polished implements of Mr Powell’s Pahvants 
are absolutely as old as the chipped stones of the Shoshone Indians. 
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To Mr McGuire’s statement that polishing is easier and therefore 
older than flaking, it may be answered that much will depend on the 
nature of the matenal, whether flint, obsidian, soapstone, quartzite, 
sandstone and so on. But in any case it is a fallacy to suppose that 
the easier process necessarily comes first. Transport by wheeled 
vehicles or by steam is immeasurably easier than by pack animals or 
by porters ; yet these come first m the order of evolution, and all 
labour-saving methods are a distinct mark of progress. 

Attention may here be called to Mr Thomas Wilson’s Primitive 
Industry^ where it is shown that Mr Holmes’s researches (see above) 
prove nothing against Dr Abbott’s Trenton gravel finds (p. loi), which 
are regarded as on the same time level as those of the Euiopean 
palaeolithic deposits (Annual Report of i/te Smithsommi ItisHUtUon 
for 1892, Washington, 1893, p. 321). 

Still more important in connection with this subject is the paper 
on the Antiquity of Man in North America, contributed to the Ame- 
rican Naturalist for June, 1895, by Mr E. D. Cope. This eminent 
palaeontologist frankly admits palaeolithic man in the northern con- 
tinent ; and, like Mr Wilson, denies that the question is affected by the 
investigations of Mr Holmes. He has himself collected some obsidian 
spear-heads in a deposit in Oregon in association with an extinct 
fauna, which he holds to be contemporary with the pleistocene fauna 
represented by Megalonyx, Mylodon and other fossil remains on 
the east side of the continent In the face of evidence such as this 
the persistence of primitive cultures side by side with later develop- 
ments loses all significance. If these cultures are now synchronous in 
some regions, clearly they were not so ab initio; palaeolithic must have 
preceded neolithic processes in America as elsewhere, unless we are 
prepared to admit &e possible existence of neoliths as well as palaeo- 
liths in association with an extinct pleistocene fauna in the northern 
continent But in that case cadit qucestio, and chipped and polished 
implements will all alike have to be regarded as dating back not 
merely to prehistoric times (McGuire, Powell), but to the pleistocene 
epoch, as in Europe and other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere (Cope, 
Wilson). 


II. Pal^lithic Man in Asia 
(P- 93 )- 

The range of primitive man is now extended to the Irawadi basin, 
Indo-China, by the discoveiy of chipped implements in some tertiary 
deposits near Yenangyoimg on the Irawadi, Upper Burma (29” 21' 
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N. lat) by Dr Fritz Noetling, of the Geological Survey of India, in the 
year 1894. At first the beds were supposed to be Upper Miocene, as 
stated by Prof. T. Rupert Jones in a reference to the subject in the 
Geoiogical Magazine for November, 1894. But in reply to an inquiry 
by Mr W. T« Blandford, Dr Noetling afterwards explained that he 
had “ definitely ascertained that the bed containing the chipped flints 
is Pliocene ” {Nature^ April 25, 1895, p. 608). A full account of the 
discovery was given by the finder at a meeting (Oct. 20, 1894} of the 
Berlin GesellscJutft fdr Anthropologies Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. 
During a discussion on the antiquity of man which preceded the 
reading of Dr Noetlmg’s paper, Prof. Virchow took the opportunity of 
explaining that he had never maintained the absolutefy pathological 
character** of the Neanderthal skull (see pp. 33 — ^4 here). The Yenang- 
young beds are stated by Dr Noetling to belong to the lower pliocene ; 
consequently the find tends to estabhsh the existence of tertiary man 
in the full sense of the term. 

III. Neolithic Craniology in France 
(pp. 149 — iso). 

M. Ph. Salmon gives final results as under : total number of skulls 
measured, 688 ; of which 577 per cent, are classed as dolichocephalic ,* 
24*1 mesaticephahc with index ranging from 77 to 79; 21*2 brachy- 
cephalic; most frequently recurring index 73 {Revue mensuelle de 
V Jtcole ^Anihropologie de PariSs May 15, 1895). 


IV. Australian Craniology 
(pp. 179^ 182; and Chap. XL). 

Two skulls from Croydon in North Queensland recently added to 
the collection in the University Museum, Cambridge, are descnbed by 
Mr W. Lawrence Henry Duckworth in the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute for February, 1895, pp. 213 — 218. The first, that 
of a male adult, is marked by massive, overhanging brows, large 
upper jaw, strong malar bones and zygomatic arches, low cranial 
capacity (1,255 c.c.}, extreme dolichocephaly (687} and pronounced 
prognathism in norma lateralis, though this feature is not brought 
out by the gnathic index (96*9). The second, an adult female, shows 
"much general similarity’* to the other, with capacity 1,205 ; cephalic 
index 69-9; gnathic index 77'3. "To select the characteristics of 
the pair would be to emphasize : (i) the prognathism, (2) the great 
vertical height from basion to bregma, (3) the shallowness of the 
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glenoid fossa. Of these the marked prognathism is interesting from 
the fact of the same charactenstic distinguishing Melanesian skulls ; 
the same may be said of the basi-bregmatic height. As regards this 
latter, the result is a height index greater than a breadth index. 
Such a condition is common in Melanesians, common in skulls from 
the more northern parts of Australia, but progressively rarer as one 
advances to the south” (p. 215). 

V. Eskimo Craniology 
(Chap. XIII.). 

Six skulls from the East coast of Labrador lately presented to 
the Cambridge University collection by Dr E. Curwen, and described 
by Mr W. L. H. Duckworth in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute for August 1895, show an extreme degree of dolichocephaly 
with cephalic index ranging from 75*4 to 65*8. On the other hand 
the cranial capacity is high, rising from 1340 and 1385 to 1480 and 
1550, and in one instance to 1790 c.c. In general the principal 
measurements and indices ‘‘depart in no very important points from 
those already recorded by other observers ” (p. 72). 

VI. Tufted Hair 
(p. 170). 

Fresh evidence on this assumed charactei of the hair of the dark 
races is supplied by Prof, Virchow's paper on the Dinkas of the 
White Nile in Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie^t 1895, Heft il. p. 152. “The 
hair possesses uniformly that property which I have so often described 
under the name of ‘spiialgerollt’ [the corkscrew twist]. The so- 
called * peppercorns ' arising from the closeness of the twist develop 
in the longer growths those thick curly locks to which is mainly 
due the ‘woolly’ look of the hair. Between these peppercorns there 
occur apparently bald spaces which again gives the impression 
that all the hair forming each gram grows from a single spot. If the 
hair be left uncut, so as to acquire a certain length, as is often the 
case with the women, the grains dispose themselves in continuous 
rows, giving nse to long ridges with intervening empty spaces, as 
in the artistic arrangement on a hairdresser’s dummy. But such 
spaces are no more hairless than are the partings made by combs, 
so that the hair forms no separate clusters or tufted growths 
(‘Buschel’). The process appears very early in life, as in the ten 
months’ old child of Am 61 , a member of the Req tribe.” 
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VII. Evolution of Speech 
(Chap. IX.). 

In a paper on Pithecanthropus Erectus^ contributed by Dr Arthur 
Keith to Science Progress iox July 1895, Prof. Cunningham’s conclusion 
that the Java remains indicate ^^a human race more primitive than 
any hitherto discovered,” is accepted as “very probably right.” From 
a study of the facial parts specially modified for speech Dr Keith 
further infers that, the arrangement of the mental lines being the same 
in human fossil jaws as in modem ones, “ the muscles which arose 
from them were adapted to similar purposes, and were therefore 
subservient for speech. The arrangement of the mental lines in 
anthropoids is quite different. They turn up m front of the inferior 
canine teeth, and enclose between them a quadrilateral rough surface 
corresponding to the triangular mental space of man. In anthropoids 
this space retreats rapidly downwards and backwards, a feature in 
which fossil man resembles apes much more than modern man, and 
shows also, I think, th&t fossil man was less highly adapted for 
speech” (p. 364—5), From this it appears that primitive man was not 
speechless, but that his articulation was less perfect than that of his 
modem descendants. Thus is confirmed on anatomical grounds our 
statement that “speech is a function which perfects itself hand in 
hand with the growth of the organ. Hence the faculty starts from 
a germ, and its history is one of continuous upward evolution from 
slowly accumulating crude utterances” (p. 195). It follows as a 
necessary corollary that the organic or present condition of speech 
was preceded by an “inorganic phase” as shown in our diagram, 
p. 212. 


VIII Cephalic Breadth Index 
(P- 179)- 

Supply Topmard>s fonnula That is to say 

the cephalic index of breadth, as distinguished from the less important 
cephalic index of height, is found by multiplying the maximum trans- 
verse diameter by 100 and dividing by the maximum antero-posterior 
diameter, as described at p, 178 — 9. 
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Abbeville, flints found at, 8a 
Abbott, C. C., on the flint-bearing 
Trenton gravels, loi 
Abjrdos district, Nile Valley, flints 
found in, 93 

Abyssinia, a rqg;ion of ethnical con- 
fusion, 390 

Ab;^sinians, their constituent ethnical 
elements, 390^1 

Adelaide tribe, South Australia, of 
Neanderthal ty^e, a^8, 394 
AetaNegntoes,£^lippine Is., 359— -6 1 ; 
their pnysical characters, 360; men*- 
tal capacity, 361 

Aflairs, their ethnical relations, 386 
— 7 

A&hans, of Irano-Semitic type, 397 
Amcan Negritoes, 346 — 53 
Agglutination, many kinds of, 303; 
Its nature, 309; the first phase of 
ors^ic speech, 309; passes into 
Iimexion, Polysynthesis and Isola- 
tion, 31 1 — 3 

Agricultural state, see Social States 
Amus, their physical characters and 
ethnical relations, 418 — 20 
Akkads of Babylonia, type and speech, 
301 — 3 

Ak-kapana, its megalithic doorway, 

139 

Akkas, early records of, 345; their 

a'^term of no ethnic^ value, 
note, 338 

Alignments, monolithic monuments, 

“Aliophylian whites,” 308, 318 
Amegnino, S., on tertiary man in S. 
America, 98 

America, its prehistoric monuments, 
106, 138 — 9; accessible from Europe 
in Miocene and later times, 331; 
and from Asia at all times, 333; 


peopled during the Stone Ages, 341 
-—3; later migrations disproved, 
34»--5 

American aborigines, their relation to 
the Mongol group, 233, 336; to 
the black and white groups, 337 — 
40 ; aberrant types explained, 337 — 
9; uniform ty^ of, 338; not de- 
rived from historical Asiatic peoples, 
343, 365 — 7; two types, long and 
round-headed, 346 — 7; everywhere 
mtermingled, 347 — 9; their physi- 
cal and menml diaiacters compared 
with the Mongolic and Ethiopic, 
349 — ^53 ; their temperament every- 
where uniform, 353 — 7; reached 
America by two routes during the 
Stone .^es, 363; present distri- 
bution of the two types, 363; their 
various destinies in Latinand Anglo- 
Saxon America, 370—3 
American culture of ind^endent 
growth, 340; evidences of foreign 
influences disproved, 340 — 3; 

identical with* that of the Old World 
in the first Stone Age, later diver- 
gent, 345—^ 

American languages, thrir morohology, 
31 1 — 3; their uniform character, 
357 — ^9 absolutely distinct from 
those of the Old World, 358; great 
number of American sto^ langua- 
ges, 350^0 

Amiens, flints found at, 83 
Amzigh, national name of the Maun- 
tanian Berbers, note, 384 
Anchitherium, 37 

Andamanese Ne^toes, their physical 
and mental characters, 356—7 
Angkali, ** Fishing Chukchi,” 319 
Anglo-Americans, their physique due 
to conveigence, 373 — ^3 
Annamese of Indo-C^ina, 331 
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Anthropoidea, the £ve families of the, 
17, i8; generalised anthropoid form 
(diagram), 19 

Anthropology, special and general, 
defined, i ; scope of, i, a ; criminal, 
189 

Antmopomorphism, its origin, 217 
Anthropopitheciis (Chimpanzee), 18; 
A. sivalensis, 18 

Antiquity of man, 50; not a question 
of orthodoxy, 75; see also Palseo- 
lithic and Neolithic 
Arabs, their ethnical relations, 393; 

their type, 3?3— 4; language, 394 
A^entina, evidences of primitive man 
in, 98, 99 

Armenians, of Semitic type, 397; 

their language, 41 1 
Aryan, meamng of the term, 227 ; note, 
395; a linguistic rather than an 
ethnical expression, 395-^6 
Axyan lan^ages, their wide difiiision, 
410; their main branches, 411 — 2; 
their disintegration, causes of, 412 
“3 

Aryan problem, summed un, 410 
Aryan root theory exploded, 208 
Aryans, their migrations, 396—9; 
their cradleland, 400—5 , primi- 
tive culture, 401—2, early contact 
with the Semites, 404—5; their 
physical characters, 405 — 10 
Ashton, W. G., on Koreo-Japanese 
linguistic affinities, 313 
Asia Minor, palseolith found in, 93 
Assynans, tneir ethnical relations, 

^ 393; language, 394 
Aurtral secondary and tertiaiy con- 
tinent, 230; probable cradleland of 
man, 230 

Australia, evidences of quaternary 
man found in, 94 

Australian languages not related to 
Dravidian, 233; nor to Malayo- 
Folynesian, note, 292 
Australians, their cerebral structure, 
47 ; not a homogeneous group, 289 ; 
their physical ^aractexs, 290—1; 
their constituent elements, 291; 
their relations to the Tasmanians 
and to Pliocene man, 292 — 4; theii 
craniology, 424 

Auveignats,theirethnical relations, 406 
Avars, a Finno-Tatar people, 308 
Avery, J., on the Tibetan language, 

^ 3«5 

Aymaras, their culture, 139—40 


Bacon, Friar, on the experimental 
method, 41 

Bacon, Nicholas, his inductive method, 

Bahrein Islands, their sepulchral 
mounds, 134 

Ball, V., on the Negrito question in 
India, 256 
Baltic Finns, 311 

Bantu, origin and meaning of the 
term, 271 — 2 

Bantu negroid peoples, their type 
and ranp;e, 271; their speech, 272 
— ^3; chief tribes, 277 — 80 
Bantu prefix particles, note, 271 — 2 
Barrows, their construction, 124; 

origin of the word, note, 124 
Bartram, H , on the independent 
character of American culture, 343 
Basque language, its morphology, 213 , 
Its Berber relations, 205, 377 
Basques, their relations to the Piets and 
Berbers, 377 — 9; their type, 378 
Batwa Negritoes, 248 
Beard, a racial character, 177 
Beddoe, Dr, on reversion, 35 
Bejas, their ethnical relation^ 387 
Bent, Theodore, on the BaJ^ein 
monuments, 134 

Berbers, their relations to Neolithic 
man, 376; to the Basques, 377 — 8; 
of black type, 382; their relations 
to the Blemmyes, 386 
Bernier, F.,hispnmai7 human groups, 
163 

Bimana, the, 17 

Binger, Capt., on the early closing of 
the cranial sutures in the Negro 
race, 44 

Blemmyes, their ethnical affinities, 
386 — 7 

Blumenbach, on the specific unity of 
man, 160, z6i; his primary human 
groups, 164 

Blumentritt, Prof., on the affinities of 
the Philippine Islanders, 332 
Blyden, Dr, a Negro writer, note, 
268 

Boas, Dr Fr., his theoty of the tribe, 
7; on the Indian half-breeds, 152 
Bonneval dolmen, note, 127 
Bory de Saint-Vincent, his pnmaxy 
human groups, 164 
Boucher de Perthes, his researches in 
the Somme Valley, 75, 82 
Bourgeois, Abbd, champion of Ter- 
tiary man, 75 
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Bove, G , on the Chukchi Hyper- 
boreans, 319 

Boyd- Dawkins, Prof., on Pie- and 
Post-glacial man, 63; on LyelPs 
Seasonal-migration Theory, 64; on 
the continuity of Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic cultures, 73, 113 
Biachycephaly, defined, 178 
Bradley, H , on the Gothic language, 
note, 399—400 

Brain, weight of, in man and the lower 
oiders, 40, 41, its cellular tissue 
(grey cortex) seat of mental eneigy, 
44, Its comparative study yields 
better results than cianiometry, 47 
Branch, meaning of the term, 1 1 
Brassempouy Palaeolithic station, its 
ivoiy statuettes, 2^2 
Brazil, evidences of pnmitive man in, 
§8, 99 

Bieal, M., on pre- and post-positive 
languages, note, 214 
Bnnton, Di D , on the assumed Asi- 
atic ongin of Ameiican cultures, 
U18 — 9, on evolution per solium^ 
U35; on the ciadleland of the 
Semites, 39a 

Brittany, its Neolithic monuments, 

i« 9 » 133 

Brivham Cave, implements found in, 
80 

Broca, Paul, his definition of Anthro- 
pology, r ; his theory of the Fiench 
Kelts, 34 , his cramal measure- 
ments, 43, 46; turns from cranial 
to cerebial studies, 47; hispiimary 
human gioups, 16S ; his scheme of 
cephalic index, 179; on the brain of 
man and the apes, 191, 192 
Bronze, origin and di^ion of, 123; 

not unknown m Ameiica, 123 
Bionze Age, 56, 109; in Peiu (Chimu), 
123. 335 

Blown, J. A., on the continuity of 
primitive cultures, note, 115 
Brux, human remains found at, 146 
Bubi, their type, note, 278 
Buckland, Miss A., on the oiigin of 
the Nuraghi, T26 

Buddhist purgatory and Aztec spirit- 
land, 218 

Buffon, on the natural histoiy of man, 
166 

Bulganans, their ethnical and linguistic 
relations, 309 — 10 

Burma, Hints found m pliocene beds, 
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Bui mans of Indo-China, 321 
Burmeistei, on early man in Aigentina, 
98 

Bushmen, their relations to the Hot- 
tentots and BantuN, 249 , their 
mental qualities, 249 — 50; present 
social state, 250 

Byrne, Dean, on the correlation of 
speech and tempei ament, note, 357 

Cae Gwyn Cave, flints found m, 81 
Caiins, their construction, 124, oiigin 
of the word, note, 124 
Cairo, implement found near, 92 
Calaveras, fossil skull found at, 104 
Calendais, Ameiican and Asiatic, 218 
Callaid, T. K., on the antiquity of 
man, 76 

Canada, implements found in, 101, 

105 

Cannibahsm in the Congo Basin, 263 ; 
in Haj ti, 267 

Cannstadt skull, its evidence doubtful, 
33 

Canterbuiy gra\ el beds, eoliths found 
in, 82 

Cape Colony, paU^oIiths found m, 93 
Cailes, his discoveries in Aigentma, 
^34 

Cainac, its menhirs, 133 
Cams, Dr, on the con elation of phy- 
sical and mental characters, 47 ; his 
primary human gioups, 165 
Castenedolo man, 32 
Catlin, G., on the endurance of the 
Mandan Indians, 354 
“Cattle- Held Theoiy,'’ the, 14 
Caucasians of daik t>pe, 381 
Caucasic, meamng of the teim, 226; 

its use justified, 226 
Caucasic element in Polynesia, 289; 
in the Mongol domain, 297 — 9, 
307 — 8 

Caucasus, human fossils found in, 93 ; 
inhabitants of, their ethmcal and 
linguistic relations, 415 — 7; chief 
divisions, 41a — 6 
Cebidae, the, 18 

Cepbahe index, how deterimned, 178, 
1 79, 426; tables of, 179, 180 
Cercopithecidse, the, 18 
Chalk Plateau, Kent, eoliths found on, 
82 

Chapman, F R , on the Stone Ages 
m New Zealand, 95—6 
Charancey, M., on the Otomi lan- 
guage, 214 







ChelleSf flints found at, 84 

Chellian Age, 84 

Chibcha language, its monosyllabism, 
ai4 

Chichen-Itza, 138 

Chillicothe, its monuments, 107 

Chimpanzee, species, range and charac- 
ters of, 32, 34 

Chimu, Peru, bronze art of, 133, 335; 
Its pre-Inca culture, 335 

Chinese language, originally polysyl- 
labic, 207 

Chinese race^ its physical and mental 
characters, 321 — a; estimates of 
population, 323 

Chudes, “white-eyed Finns,’* 307 

Chukdii, their ethnical relations, 318 
— 9 

Chuklukmiut, Eskimo of N E. Sibe- 
ria, 318 

Cistvaens, their origin and construc- 
tion, 134 

Clan, defined, 5, 6; dan system of 
kmship, 6 1 derivation of the word, 
note, 8 

Claymont, Delaware, implements 
found at, 101 

Ci^mence Royer, Mme., on glacial 
phenomena, 63 

Clough, J C, on mixed languages, 


Codragton, Rev. R. H., on the Mela- 
nesian langaag|es, 287, 331 
Colour of the skin, a racial test, 171 ; 

of Negio children, 173 
Colours, radal, the six piimazy, 173 
Comhaire, C. J., on a bronze age m 
Belgium, 109 

Cope, E. D., on the man of Spy, 35, 
147; on the evolution of the An- 
thropomorpha, 35; on palaeolithic 
man in North America, 423 
Coptos, age of its rude monuments, 
^56 

Corancez dolmen, note, 127 
Couvade, widely prevalent, 2195 its 
explanation, 368 

Cranud capacity in man and the 
Simiidse, 40; to be distinguished 
firom mental capadty, 43 ; of various 
races,^ 43; correlated to mental 
capadty, 190; its relation to the 
weight of the body in the animd 
series, 191 ; in man and the higher 
apes, 191 ; comparative tables of, 
392; American inferior to Mongol 
and Negro, 352 


Cranial indices, 43, 4.6; Negro, 264; 

Malay, 3284 Amencan, 349 
Crannogs, Iri^ and Scot^, 122 
Cresw^ Caves, implements found 
in, 80 

Criteria of race, physical, 171 ; mental, 

Cr^ , Dr, his periodidty theory, 57 
Cro-M^on lace, 149; its ethnical 
relations, 376 

Cromlechs, their origin and con- 
struction, 124 

Ciuel, Dr R., his “Turanian** theory, 
note, 406 

Cultures, grades of, often synchronous, 
hence not always a test of time se- 
quence, 72; Falseo-and Neolithic, 
comparative tables of, 110, xii; 
contmuityof, iii, 112 
Cunningham, Dr J., on Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, J45 

Customs, as racial test^ see Usages 
Cuvier, his multi-creation theo^, 30; 

bis primary human groups, 1^4 
Cycloliths, 130 

Cyrus, Thomas, on the mound-build- 
ers, note, 107 

Dallas, J., on the dispersion and mi- 
grations of primitive man, 233 — 4. 
Damaras, 353 

Dandkils, their ethnical relations, 
386—' 7 

Dano-Eskimo half-breeds, permanent- 
ly fertile, 153 

Darwin, his view of race and species, 
5; his explanation of rudimentary 
oigans, 29 ; on species and vanety, 
14a 

Dauertjmus, Kollmann’s, 34, 36, 37 
Davis, Dr Barnard, on reversion, 33, 
his table of cranial capacity, 192 
Dkle, L., on the Waruanda, 380 
DeLapouge, Prof., on Aryan ethnical 
relations, 407 

De Mortillet, his four Palaeolithic 
epochs, 83, 84 

De Nad^ac, on the peopling of 
America, 343 ; on the Aryans, note, 

396 

Deniker, J,, on the West African Ne- 
153; on pure and mixed 
races, note, 163; his scheme of 
classification, 169 
Denmark, its peat-beds, 118; its kit- 
chen middens, 119; its neolidiic 
monuments, 135 




Dentition, human and simian, 35, a6, 
184; itscoirelation to gnathism, 184; 
cause of defective in civilised man, 
184 ; its relation to social conditions, 

De Quatrefages, his theory of evolu- 
tion, 31 ; on the Thenay and Monte- 
Aperto finds, 91 ; on ear^ man m 
S. America, ^9 ; his classification of 
man, 1673 his theory of early mi- 

r ons, 333; on the evolution of 
Hominidse, 339; on ** black** 
and “white** Amencan aborigmes, 
337; on the relations of Neolithic 
man in Europe and Africa, 376, on 
the cradleland and dispersion of 
pnmitiveman, 376—7 
De Ujfalvy, Ch., on the Galcha race 
and lan^ages, note, 411 
Dia|;ram of linguistic evolution, 313 
Dohchocephaly, defined, 178 
Dolmens, their origin and construction, 

134 

Donnenbexg, E. G., on the dwarfs of 
Marocco, 347 

Dorsey, J. 0 ., on the fate of the N. 

Amencan aborigines, 371—3 
Douglas, R. K., on Akkadian and 
Chinese monosyllabism, 307 
Diavidian languages not related to 
Australian, 3^3 

Dxavidians, their relations to the Aus- 
tralians, 391; their ethnical affinities, 
417 — 8; their chief divisions, 417 
** Druids* Altais,” ongin of, 135 
D^opithecus, 18; relations of to the 
Simiidae and to man, 34 
Dubois, Dr E., his ^thecanthropus 
erectus, 144 

Dunn, Dr R., on mixed laces, 155 
Dupont, E., on the pleistocene fauna, 
38* 39 

Duval, M., on organ and function, 43 
Dwarfs in Marocco, 347; formerly 
widespread, 346 

Earl, W., on grades of culture in 
Malaysia, 316 

Eastern Polynesians, a branch of the 
Indonesians, 336 

Egede, Pastor, on the temperament 
of the Eskimo, 353 
Eguisheim, fossil skull found at, 148 
Egyptian culture, antiquity of, 56; 

ethnical and linguistic relations, 301 
Elizabeth Island, Fuegia, its shell- 
mounds, 96 


Ellis, A. B., his explanation of the 
Clan system, 6 ; on the early clos- 
ing of the cranial sutures, 44 

Emin Pasha, his measurements of the 
Akka dwaife, 189 

Endogamy, meaning of the word, 
note 3, p. 7 

English, not a mixed language, 199; 
Its morphology, 3x3 

Eohippus, 36 

Eoliths, British, 74; foimd at Finch- 
ampstead, Paddington &c., 83; 
derivation and meaning of the 
word, note, 83 

Equidm, their evolution compared 
with that of the Hominidse, 30, 37 

Erdeven, its alignment, 131 

Enth, river-diift implements found 
at, 83 

Eskimo of Siberia, 318 — 9; of Ame- 
rica, their tempeiament, 353; their 
ethnical relations unravelled, 363 — 
5 ; their type, 363 — 4 ; their cranio- 

iogy» 425 

Esthonians, Baltic Finns mentioned 
by Kmg Alfred, 31 1 

Ethiopia, twofold meaning of the 
term, note, 337 

Ethnography, defined, 3 ; scope of 


Ethnological nomenclature, 3, 4; 
definite terms, 4 — 13; indefinite 
terms, 13, 14; example, 15 
Ethnology, defined, 3 ; scope of, 3 
Eugenesis, defined by Broca, 153; 

proved for all races, 155 
Euiafrican miocene continent, 330 
Eurasian steppe, cradleland of the 
Aryans, 403 
Eurygnathism, 181 
Evans, A. J , on the culture of the 
Mentone Cave Men, note, iii 


Evans, Sir J., on the gap between the 
Old and New Stone Ages, zi3 
Evolution, physical and mental of 
man, x6 — ^49; “per saltum,** 335 
Exogamy, meaning of the word, note 


P 7 

Eye, colour and shape of, racial 
characters, 186; more uniform in 
the lower than in the higher races, 
186; the Mongol and Semitic, 187 


Face, its general expression a racial 
character, 187 ; four types of, 187 
Family, twofold meaning of the word, 
8; the social unit, 8; ongin of. 
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conflicting tbeones, 8, 9; family 
life amongst the Authropoldea, 9 
Famfly Tree of the Hommidae, 534 ; 
of Homo ^thiopicus, 344; of 
Homo Mongolictts, 300; of Homo 
Amencanus, 361 ; of Homo Cau- 
casicus, 380 

Fans, their type and speech, note, 278 
Finchampst^, eoliths found at, 83 
Finger markings, rather an individual 
than a racial test, 189 
Finn, meaning of the word, 305 
Finno-Tatars, their early and later 
migrations, 308 — iz 
Finno-Tdrki, divergent types, 305 
Finns, their Mongolo-Caucasic affini- 
ties, 305—8; Baltic, 307; their 
cradleland, 308 

Fmsch, Dr 0., on the Maori, note, 
327; on the Malays, 330 
Fire, reminiscences of its origin, note, 
iiz 

Floies, fonner presence of N^toes 
in, note, 261 — 2 

Flower, Sir W., on reversion, 35 ; on 
the Negrito and Papuan crania, 178 
Flower and Lydekker, their primary 
humM groups, 169, 221; on the 
relation of the American aborigines 
to the Mongol group, 23 x — 2 ; on the 
dispersion of the Homimdse over 
the globe, 240; on the Australian 
problem, 291 — a; on the physical 
characters di Homo Caucasicus, 38a 
Food, of early man and the hijg[her 
apes, no, zii 

Forbes, H. O., on the Sumatran 
Kubus, 418 

Fort Anaent, Ohio, its earthworks, 
107 

Franco-Canadian half-breeds, perma- 
nently fertile, 152 
Fuegians, their mental capacity, 48 
Fulahs, physical type, 270; their 
political ascendancy, 270 
Function and Organ correlated, 41, 
4« 

Gabelene, G. von der, on the Basque 
and Berber languages, 205, 377 
Gafsa, Tunisia, implements found at, 

Gaillard, F., his theory of the mega- 
lithic monuments, 137 
Galcha langimges, 410—1 
Galchas, their type and ethnical rela- 
tions, 405 — 6 


Gallas, their type and ethnical rela- 
tions, 387 — 8 

Galley Hill gravels, human remains 
found in, 147 

Galton, Fr., on reversion, 35 
Garcilaso de la on the Tiahua- 
naco monuments, 139 
Garner, R. L., on ape language, note, 

195 

Gaibon, Dr J. G., on the Sumatran 
Kubus, 418 

Gatschet, A. S., on the American 
polysynthetic languages, 214 
Geofiroy Samt-Hilaire, his four fun- 
damental types, 166 
Geological sequence, the, its bearing 
on man’s antiqmty, 50; table of 
51—56 

Geological time, vanous estimates of. 
51, 58 

Germans of Caucasia, their eha ngf^ 
t3q>e and unchanged speech, 203 
Germans, primitive and later types 
of, 397 

Gesture language, 195 
Gibbon, 18, 20 ; range and species of, 
20 

Giglioli, E., on inter-glacial man, 70; 
on primitive Australian implements, 
note, 95; on the Australian pro- 
blem, 293, on the Afars, 387 
Glacial problem, the, 56; restated, 68 
Gnathism, a racial character, 18 1; 
vanous grades of, i8r ; their evolu- 
tion, 181; facial, 181; sub-nasal, 
t8i, 182 ; table of, 182 
Gomme, G. L., his theory of the 
human horde, 13, 14 
Gonaquas, 253 

Gonlla, range and characters of, 22 
Gothic language, its late survival, 
3997-400 

Gray, J., on the relations of Piets and 
Ibenans, 378 — 9 

Greeks, their primitive and later 

Girai, his theory of the 

family, 9 
Griquas, 253 

Grotte de la Vache, its culture eras, 90 
Guatusos of CosU Rica, l^endary 
statements regarding their origin, 
^340 

Guillemard, Dr F. H. H., on the 
N^toes of the Philippine Is., 261 ; 
on the colour of the Japanese, 316; 
on the maratr of Polynesia, 370 
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Gyarungs of Central Asia, their 
Oceanic affinities, 336 

Haeckel, his Homo ^rimigenius 
alalus, 30; his classification of man, 
167 

Hahn, Dr E., his six Kulturformen, 
ai5 

Hair, a test of race, 1 74 ; its colour 
and texture, 174, 175; threefold 
structure of, 176; tutted non-exis- 
tent, 425 

Hairy men, reports of, 26 
Hale, Horatio, his theory of the 
family, 8; on the relations of 
speecm to anthropology, 193 
Hallstadt necropolis, 109 
Hamites, white, brown, and dark, 
383; Eastern division of, 386 — ^9; 
of Abyssinia, 390 ; relations to the 
Semites, 391 

Hamitic languages, three groups, 3^1 
Hamito-Semidc, ethnical and linguis- 
tic affinities, 391 

Hamy, Dr, on the physical characters 
of the Sudanese Neproes, 269 ; on 
Mongolo-Caucasic mterminglings, 
note, 299 ; on the Indonesians, 326 
Hapalidse, the, 18 

Harratins, ” black Berbers,’* 382, 
383 

Hams, W. B., on the Berbers of 
Marocco, 383 

Hatfield Beds, flints found in, 78 
Hayti, Negioes of, 267 
Height, see Stature 
Hellenes, their pnmitive and later 
types, 408—9 

Herbert Spencer, on the brain of 
civilised man and the savage, 19 1 
Himyaiites of Yemen and Abyssmia, 
390 

Hindus, their ethnical relation, 398 — 
9; their pnmitive type, 409 
Hipparion, 37 , ^ ^ . 

Histone penod, its duration, 50, no 
Hitchcock, Romyn, on the Ainus, 
note, 419 

Hiung-nu, a histone Tdrki people, 
304 

Hodgson, B. H., on the relations of 
the Asiatic and Oceanic languages, 
326 

Hohnel, Lieut, von, on the Masai, 
3®9 

Hominidfle, the, 17; four pn^ry 
varieties of the, 25 ; already diffe- 

K. 


rentiated in quaternary times, 
33 » 34; Tertiary, lejected, 37; 
are varieties not distinct species, 
143— 3; thephysiologicalaxgument, 
142 ; the anatomical argument, 
156; the p^chic argument, x6o; 
comparative table of their physical 
and mental characters, 228; their 
probable cradleland, 236; their order 
of evolution, 239; their dispersion 
over the glolse, 240 
Hommdl, Dr F., on the relations of 
ffie Hamites and Semites, 39 c 
Homo iSthiopicus, ideal type of, 224; 
two divisions, Afncan and Oceanic, 
242; his Family Tree, 244; his 
early migiations, 245; see also 
Negro 

Homo Ameiicanus, ideal type of, 
224 ; relations to the Mongol group, 
336; uniform physical type, 336—- 
7; Family Tree of, 361; see also 
Amencan aborigines 
Homo Caucasicus, ideal type of, 224; 
dominant position of, 226; cradle- 
land of, 374—6; first migrations, 
375 — 6 ; Family Tree of, 380 ; 
physical characters, 382 
Homo Mongoheus, ideal type of, 224? 
aberrant types of, 220; onginal 
home of, 295; ear^ migiations of, 
206; evolution o^ 290; i^ysical 
cnaracters of, 2975 see also Mon- 
golic 

Hoide, derivation and meaning of the 
term, 13; implies no kinship, 13; 
its historic and ethnical use, 13, 14; 
theory of the human horde, 14^ 
Hor-soks, Mongolo-Turks of Tibet, 

313 

Hottentots, their relations to the 
Bushmen and Bantus, 249; their 
mental and physical characters, 251 ; 
formerly widespread, 252—3; pre- 
sent range and position, 253; spe^, 

“Hottentot Venus” of Cuvier, 251 
Houz^i Dr, on heredity, 35 
Hovas, their modifled Malay type, 
330 

Hovelacque, A., his polygenist views, 

Howarth, O. H., on fancied traces of 
Japane««e in America, 340 — i 
Hoxne, palseoliths found at, 78 
Hudson, W. H., on primitive man m 
Patagonia, 97 

28 
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Humboldt, A. von, on the tempera- 
ment of the Caribs, 355 
Humboldt, W. von, on the Basque 
langua^ ax3 

Huxl^, Ins pximaiy human groups, 
167 ; his Xanthocmroid and Mela- 
nochroid divisions, 379—80 
Hyperboreans of Siberia, 317 
Hypsistenocephaly, 180 


Jespeisen, Prof., on the evolution of 
speech, sop 

Johnston, H. H., on the Bushmen, 
351; on the Negro temperament, 
305 

Junker, Dr, on the hair of the 
N^pxies, 175; on the Negritoes, 
348; on Negro and Bantu mter- 
minglings, 374 


Ibero-Berber relations, 378 — 9 
Ilford, nver-dnft im^ements found 
at, 83 

Implements, their value as tests of 
antiquity, 76 

im Thum, £., on the temperament of 
the Guiana Indians, 356 
Incas, the, destroyers not founders of 
Tiahuanaco, 130 

India, palseoliths ^nd in, 93, 94 
Indian naif-breeds, U« States, perma- 
nently fertile, 153 

Indo-Afncan Miocene Continent, 339; 

probable cradleland of man, 336 
Indo-Europeans) _ 

Indo-Germans { Aryans 

Indonesians, a sub-division of the 
Caucasic £unily, 33d; their Ocean- 
ic domain, 336; their physical 
characters, 337 — 8 

Indo-Oceanic linguistic affinities, 336 
Inflection, nature of, 313; reverts to 
agglutmation, 3x0; grows out of 
agglutination, 315; merges in poly* 
synthesis, 314 
Inter-glacial man, 63, 67 
Iranians, their primitive type, 407 


Jackson county, Indiana, implements 
found m, loi 

Jagor and Koerbin, on the low-caste 
tribes of S. India, 355 

J ames, F. L., on the Somali, 388 
apan, artifldal caves and other 
evidence of primitive man found m, 
94 

Japanese, their relations to the 
Koreans, 3x3; their origin and 
type, 314—5; thmr mental quali- 
ties, 316—7 

Jastrow, Prof., on the cradleland of 
the Semites, 393 

Java, remains of pleistocene man in, 
14^ ; Negntoes of, 363 
Jennings, A. V., on the age of the 
Mentone Cave men, 73 


Kabyles, their relations to Neolithic 
man, 376 

Kalang Negritoes, Java, 363—3 
Karelian Finns, 307 
Karons of New Guinea, 361 
Keith, Dr A., on the evolution of the 
organs of speech, 436 
Kelt, a term of no ethnical value, 


its, the, not dolmen-builders, 135, 
136; their migrations, 136; their 
relations to Piets and Ibenans, 378 
— 9; their multifarious types, 397, 
405 

Kent’s Cavern, im^flements found in, 

78 

Khasi Hills, neolithic monuments in. 


Khasi language, 335 
Kiianti language of Nepal, 335 
Kirghiz, a Turki people of West 
Sibena, 313 
Kirkdale Cavern, 75 
Kitchen middens, no sure test of age, 
77; of Denmark, their age, 119; 
of Fueeia, their age, 96 
Kizil-ba£ Turks of Anatolia, 313 
Krught, E F., on the temperament of 
the Paraguay Indians, 355 
Kolarian hmguages, 335 
Kolea, Algeria, flints found at, 93 
Kollniann, his Dauertypus, 34, 37; 
his anatomical arrament for tj« 
unity of man, 150; on Neohthic 
N^dtoes, 346 
Koranas, 353 

Koreans, their ethnical and linguistic 
relations, 313 

Koryaks of N.E. Siberia, 3x9 
Kubus of Sumatra, their ethnical 
relations, 418 

Kurgans, prehistoric structures, 136 


Lacoupme, T. de, on Chmese mono* 
^Uabism, 307; on Chinese origins, 
333; on Asiatic and Oceanic lin- 
guistic affinities, 336 
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La Denise, human remains found at, 
146 

Lagda Santa, human remains found 
in, 99 

Lahotan, Lake, palseolith (?) found 
in, 103 

Lake Dwellings, of Switzerland, iso, 
122; of Ire&md and Scotland, 122 ; 
wide range and ongin of, zsi 
Laloy, L., on the V^t African Ne- 
groes, 153 

La Madeleine Rock Shdter, imple- 
ments found in, 87 
La Naulette, fossil skull found at, 145 
Landor, A. H. Savage, on the Ainus, 
418 

Language, the outward expression of 
reason, 193 ; its relation to anthro- 
pology, 193; Its physical basis, 193; 
its relation to ethnology, 194; its 
evolution, 193 ; its origin in a single 
centre, 196; develops species and 
genera which do not mix, 198 — 9; 
Its value as a racial test, 200, 204 ; 
its morphological orders, 205 ; their 
evolution, 2^; language not com- 
mensurate with though^ note, 193 ; 
its physical dzgans, development 
of, 420 

Lanugo, a character of the human 
foetus, and probably of the pre- 
cursor, 175 

Lapps, their ethnical affinities and 
^ysical characteis, 307, 405 
Latham, Dr, his primary human 
groups, 165 

Latin, originally a post-positive lan- 
guid, 214 

Laugeiie Basse, human remains found 
at, 148 

Laugerie Haute Cave, its culture eras, 

Lennon, paleeoliths found in, 93 
Le Conte, J., his theory of evolution, 
note, 49 ^ , 

Lei^vre, A., on the cauw of aiticulate 
speech, 195; on coincidences be- 
tween Ola and New World cul- 
tures, 210 , , , 

I^muria, Sclater’s, replaced by the 
Indo-African Continent, 229 
lamuroidea, the, 17 
Lenape Stone, a fiaud, 345 
Lenz, O., on the Fans, note, 278 , 

Leptorrhine nose, its index, 186 
Letoumeau, Ch., on the Breton and 
Mauritanian megaliths, 137 


Lewis, A. L., his theory of the Neo- 
lithic monuments, 137 
Lifynnon Benks Cave, nints found in. 

Linguistic types not stable, 209— xo ; 

evolution, diagram of, 212 
Linnd, his primary human groups, 
164, 222 

Little Falls, Minnesota, rude imple- 
ments found at, 103 
Little Miami river, its flint-beanng 
gravds, loi 

Lockyer, Norman, on the age of the 
E^tian temples, 56 
Lotherdale Cave, implements found 
in, 81 

Louis IX. of France, his reference to 
the “Tartars,” 304 
Lovisato, Dr D , on Fuegian family 
note 4, p. 9 9 i^he mentu 
capacity of the Fuegimis, 48; on 
the Fu^an kitchen middens, 96 
Lugard, Capt., on the Gallas, note, 
387 ; on the Wa-Huma of Uganda, 

Lu^oltz, C., on the Australian type, 

Ly^L SirCh., his “Seasonal-Mim- 
tion” Theory discussed, 64 — 66 

M®Gee, W. J., on palseolithic man in 
the U. States, 103 

McGuire, J. D., his theory of the Stone 
Ages in N. America, iai — 3 
M®Lennan, his theoiy of the Family, 
8; of the Human Horde, 14 ^ ^ 

Madagascar, its ethmcal and linguistic 
relations, 205, 285, 330 
Madelenian A^ 87, 88 
Magyars, their ethmcal and linguistic 
relations, 309 ^ , 

MaTin, Dr, on Inflection and Agglu- 
tination, note, 215 

Makololos, their nse and fell, 273 

Maisky* their ethnical relations, 330 ; 

see also Madagascar 
Malay, meaning of the word, note, 
331 ; the Malay problem, 328---32 
Mafiiyo-Polynesian speech, explana- 
tion of its wide dinuaon, 285 — 90 , 
its linguistic affinities, 331 
Malays, their cerebral stru(toe, 47 ! 
their craniology, 328; their general 
physicalcharacters,33®» their cradie- 
knd, 331 ; thmr linguistic relations, 

331 
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Malleiy, Garrick, his theory of Totem- 
ism, 10 ; on the mound-builders, 
107 

Man, definition of, 16; his place in 
the order Primates, 17; his rela- 
tions to the Simiidse, 19; resem- 
blances, 95 ; differences, 25, 26 ; 
origin of : creation theory, 28; 
evolution theory, 29; views of lead- 
ing anthrojpolo^ts, 31 ; mental 
evolution of, 40; antiquity of, 50; 
Palseohthic, 71; Neolithic, 1^; 
specific unity of, 141; varietd di- 
versity of, 102 

Man, £. H., on the Andamanese, 256 


Manetta, F., on the early closing of 
the cranial sutures, 44; on the Negro 
tempeiament, 266 

Maori of N. Zealand, their Oceanic 
affinities, 327, and note, ih. 
Maicilly-sur-Eure, human remains 
found at, 148 

Marocco, evidence of dwarfs in, 247 
Masai, their typeand ethnical affinities, 

389 

Mason, O. T., on the evidences of 
pdaeolithic man in the U. States, 
103; on the peopling of America, 

3^5—7 

Mathew, Rev. W., on the ongin and 
migrations of the Australians, 291 
Mauritania, its neolithic monuments. 


134 

Max Muller, on race and language, 
165 

Maxwell, J. R., a Negro writer on 
N^;ro incapacity, 268 
Mayas, their monuments, 138 
Mayorunas, confused with the Span- 
ims of the Maiaflon, 339 
Melanesian, twofold meaning of the 
term, 284; types, 282 
Melanesians, their cerebral structure, 
47; their domain, 284; their speech 
moie primitive than Malay or Poly- 
nesian, 287 — 8 

Melanochroi, their type, 228, 379— 
80; their lange, 370 
‘*Melano -Papuan*’^ languages, 287 
—8 


Menangkabau, czadleland of the his- 
torical Malays, 331 
Menhir, its evolution, 128 — 9; mean- 
ing of the word, T29; vaneties of, 
T29— 30; its range, 130 
Mental capacity, determmed more by 


the structure than the volume of 
the brain, 44; and physical power 
not corrdated, 45, and cerebral 
structure always correlated, 46 
Mental growth, arrested by the early 
closing of the cranial sutures, 44, 
45 

Mentone Cave Men, their culture, 
73, 114; their fossil remains, 148 
Mesorrhine nose, its index, 186 
Mestizos of Latin America, a stable 
race, 151, 152 

Mexico, evidences of primitive man 
found in, 100 

Meyer, A. B., on the Kalangs of Java, 
262 

Migrations, early, their relations to 
the megalithic monuments, 136; 
their range during inter-gla^ 
times, 231 

Miklukho-Maclay, his compaiative 
studies of cerebral structure, 47; 
on craniology as a racial test, 177 ; 
on speech as a racial test, i93"~ 
45 on the Negntoes of Mmay 
Peninsula, 259; on the Mikrone- 
sians, note, 288 

Mikronesian type and speech, 288 
“ Mincopies,” see Andamanese 
Mind, to be distmguished from Soul, 
note, 41, a function of biain, 41 ; 
capable of indefinite expansion, 
47; human, differs in d^ree only 
from the animal, 48 
Minh-huong half-breeds, note, 154 
Miscegenation, peisistence of, from 
pleistocene times, 143, 150 
Missing links, must be postulated, 
note, 57, 235 
Mitla, palace of, 138 
Mivart, St George, on the divisions 
Quadrumana and Bimana, 17; on 
the origin of Human Reason, ^ 
Mixed languages non-existent, 199 
Mixed races, prehistoric and histone, 
150, 15 1 , American, 151 ; Afncan, 
133; Asiatic, 154 

Moab, Its neohthic monuments, 134 
Mongol, origin and meaning of Ae 
term, 303 

Mongol race, early migrations and 
interminglings, 297 — 9; chief sub- 
gioups, 299-— 301 ; earliest records 
of, 301 — 2 

Mongolia, flints found in, 93 
Mongolic, twofold meaning of the 
term, note, 227 
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Mongolo- Tatar sub-diviaoxi, a99; 

objections to this term, 303 — 3 
Monolithic monuments* 133 
Monolithic nomenclature, 134 
Monosyllabism, not the first but the 
last stage of Unguistic growth, 
306 — 7 

Montano, Dr, on the afiSnities of the 
Philippine Islanders, 333 
Monte-Aperto pliocene beds, flints 
found in, 91 

Moorehead, W. K., on the mound- 
buflders, ro6, 107 

Morals, Polpiesian monuments, de- 
scribed, 300—70 

Morgan, his theory of the Family, 8 
Morton, Dr, his Crania Ameruanai 
47 

Mound-builders, the, their age and 
culture, 106, 107 

Moustier Cave, implements found in, 

Moustierian Age, 86, 87 
Muller, Fr., his poly^ist views, 
137; his Nuba-Fulai Family, 170; 
his **Nuba-Fulah*’ ethnical family, 
370 

Munro^ Dr R., on the Irish and Scotch 
crannogs, X33 ; on the antiquity of 
man, 140; on his first appearance 
in Europe, 14 1 

Naga Hills, monoliths in, 130 
Nama Hottentots, 353 
Nasal index, how determined, 185; 
table of, 186 

Natal, paiseoliths found in, 93 
Nation, meaning of the term, 14 
Neanderthal skull, not pathological, 
33 » 34; lis charuters, 145 
N^pdtoes, normally brachycephalic, 
178; early records of, 345; former 
wide diffusion of, 346; African, 3^6 
—53; Oceanic, 354—^3; in India, 
evi&nce for and against, 354—6 ; 
in the Andaman Islands, 356 ; in 
the Malay Peninsula, 357 ; in the 
Philippmes, 359; in New Guinea, 
360; in Java, 363; in Timor and 
Flores, note, 363 

Negro race, arrest of its mental growth 
explained, 44 ; its prognathism, 1 84 ; 
its twofold division, 343; see also 
Homo iEthiopicus 

Negroes, African and Ocpnic, com- 
parative table of their physical 
characters, 364 ; their mental quali- 


ties, 365; African unprogressive, 
365: general low state of culture, 
368; two main sub-divisions, Su- 
danese and Bantu, 360; their inter- 
mingimgs, 374; table of chief 
groups, 375—80 

Neolithic^ ongin and derivation of the 
word, note, 7^ 

Neolithic Age, its duration, 55, 116, 
T17 

Neolithic craniology m France, 434 
Neohthic culture, table of, no 
Neolithic man, 108; various types of, 
149; numerous in W. Europe, 377; 
relations to Homo Caucasicus, 377 
—8 

Neolithic monuments, two ^es of, 
cell and block, 133; their range, 
133; their relations to {prehistoric 
migrations, 136; their primary ob- 
ject not worship, but interment, 

137 

New Caledonians, their dentition, 184 
New Grange, its tumulus, 13 r 
“New Race” in the Nile valley, its 
elhnical relations, 385 — 6 
New Zealand, its thm Stone Ages, 
95i9^ 

Noetling, Dr F., on pliocene man in 
Burma, 433—4 

North Africa, cradleland of Homo 
Caucasicus, 374—5 
Nose, form of, a racial character, 185 ; 
correlated to the other features, 185 ; 
various ty]^ of, 185, 186 
Nuba-Fulah Family, non-existent, 170 
Nuraghi, origm of the, 136 

Oceanic Negntoes, 354—63 
Oceanic Negroes, 380—94 
Ohio Valley, Its age, 100; its mounds, 
106, 107 

Oldham, R. D., on the Indo-Afirican 
Continent, note, 339 
Olmo, human remains found at, 148 
Onkilons, their relations to the Chuk- 
chi, 3x9 

On-Uighurs,anhistoricalTdrki people, 
304 

Oppert, Dr G., on the Aiyon (Hindu) 
dement m India, 398—^ 
Orang-utan, 3 o ; • range and characters 
of, 30 , 33 

Oigan and Function, evolution of, 
correlated, 41, 43 
Orohippus, 37 

Orthognathism, how determined, 181 

28 — 3 
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Osmanli Tarks, their type, note, in; 
their origin and etmucal relations, 

Ostyaks, their physical characters, 
306 

Otond language, its morphology, 214 
Otta, human P) implements found at, 
3i»9* 

Paccaritambo, 130 
Paddington, eoliths found at, 82 
Palaeolithic, meaning and derivation of 
the word, note, 74 

Palaeolithic Age, various divisions of, 

83 

Palaeolithic cultures, progressive, 73 ; 
in some places contmuous with 
Neolithic, 73 ; grades of, 83 ; table 
of, no, in 

Palaralithic man, 71; spread over the 
globe, 72; materi^s for his study, 
74; in Indo-China, 423 — 4 ; see also 
Quaternary man 

Palaeolithic races, their remains, 143 
— 4; all long-headed, 149 
PalaeoUths, unbulbed, 74 
Palenque, 138 

Palestine, padaeolith found in, 93 
Papuan, meaning of the term, note, 
28a 

Papuans, normally dolichocephalic, 
178 ; their domain past and present, 

283 — ^4; their physical diameters, 

284— 5 

Papuasia, the Papuan domain, 283 
Paxaderos, meamng of the term, note, 
97 

Parker, Theodore, on Negro in- 
capacity, 268 

Pastoral state, see Social states 
Patagonia, evidences of primitive 
man found in, 96, 97 
Patagonian fossil crania of Eskimo 

a vigorous mixed race, 

15® 

Peat-beds, Damsh, a tune gauge, 116, 

People, meaning of the term, 14 

Permian Finns, 307 

Persians, their primitive type, 407 

— 9 

Peruvians, their culture, 139 
Peschel, Us primary human groups, 
165 

Petrie, Flinders, his discoveries at 
Coptos, 56 ; m the Abydos district, 


92; hib “New Race” in the Nile 
Valley, 385—6 

Petroff, I., on the growth of kitchen 
middens, 77 

Phihppine Islanders, their complex 
physical relations, 332 — 3 
Phonesis, a physical function, 193—4 
Piets, their ethnical relations, 378—9 
Pile-dwellings, see l«ake-dwellings 
Pmdies, T. G., on Akkadian mono- 
syllabism, 208 

Pitcairn Islanders, vigorous half- 
breeds, 154 

Pithecanthropus erectus, 24; his phy- 
sical characters, 144 
Placard Cave, its successive culture 
eras, 89, 90 

Platyrrhine nose, its index, 186 
Pleistocene fauna, persistence of, 38; 

man, see Quaternary 
Pliocene man, evidence of, in Argen- 
tina, 98; his physical characters, 
336—7; his mictions, 238 
Pliopithecus, 18 

Podbaba, human remains found at, 

147 

Poly|enists, their linguistic argument, 

Polylithic monuments, 1 23 — 1 28 , their 
evolution, 124 

Polylithic nomendature, 124 
Polynesians, Eastern, a branch of the 
Caucasic family, 288; their speech 
less primitive than the Melanesian, 
287 

Polysynthesis, its nature, 2x1; differs 
from agglutination, 2x1, see also 
American Languages 
Pont Newydd Cave, flints found in, 8x 
Post-glacial man, 63, 69 
Pouchet, identifies race and species, 5 
Powell, J. W., on the American Lin- 
guistic Families, 360; on the Stone 
Ages in N. America, ^2X — 2 
Fredmost, human remains found at, 
34 

Pre-glacial man, 63 

Premstoric period, its duration, 55 

Prehistoric monuments of Amenca, 

Prof., his objections to 
Croll*s periodicity theory, 58—60 
Prichard, Dr, his defimtion of race, 5; 
on the unity of man, 160; on the 
natural history of man, 165-- 6 
Primaryhumangroi^, various sdiemes 
of systematists, 1 03 ; the four funda- 
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mental, aai— 2; their independent 
evolution from a common precursor, 
423; their Family Tree, 224; their 
differentiation, 225 ; their physical 
and mental characters, 227, 228 
Primates, old and present divisions of 
the, 17, 18 . , « 

Frpgnatmsm, how determined, 181 
Pnmer-Bey, Dr, on hair as a race 
character, 174 

Psychic argument for the umty of man, 
160 

Pueblo Indians, their easas grandes, 
138 

Puy-Coumy, implements found at, 91 
Pyramids, Egyptian, “ petnfied 
mounds,” 128; American and 
Egyptian compared, 369 

S uadrumana, 17 

uatemary man in Britain, 785 in 
France, 82; in Africa, 92; in Asia, 
03 ; in Australia, 94 5 New 
Zealand, 93 ; in America, 96 
Quechuas, their cultuie, 139 
Quixeramobim Valley, human remains 
found in, too 

Kace, meaning and value of the term, 
4, 3 ; physical criteria of, 171 ; men- 
tal criteria of, 191 

Racial characters, persistence of, 34, 

Raffi^y! M., on the New Guinea Ne- 
gritoes, 261 

Ray, S. H., on the “Melano-Papuan” 
languages, 287 — 8 
Reade, W., on the Fans, note, 278 
Redus, Elisde, on the temperament of 
the Amencan aborigines, ^3 
Religion, its evolution, 210—7; a 
poor cnterion of race, 2r7 
Retzius, A., on the Amencan abori- 
gines, 346—7 

R^ Prof. J., on the relations of 
Piets and &sques, 378—9 
Rio Carcarafia, human remains found 

Rio Patagonia, implements 

found m, 97 

Rodway, J., on the couvade, 368 
Rolleston, H. B., on heredity, 35; 

on an Austialian brain, note, 47 
Romanes, Prof, on human and animal 
consciousness, 48 

Romans of N. Africa, feir Berbertype 
not due to them, 383—4 


Round Towers, liish, their probable 
age and origin, 13^ 

Rummentary to be distinguished from 
atrophied oigans, note 2, p. 26 
Ruffin, Col., on the Negro tempera- 
ment, 267 

St Acheul, flints found at, 82 
St John, Sir Spencer, on the Negro 
tempeiament, 267 
St Pierre, its alignments, 137 
St Prest, carved bones found at, 91 
Sakai Negritoes, 257 — 8 
Salmon, Ph., on the closing of the 
sutures m fossil crania, 45 ; on the 
craniology of primitive man in 
Europe, I4§— 50 
Samang Nemtoes, 257 — 8 
Sambaqui, the, of Bran], 100 
Samborombon, human remains found 
at, 34, 99 

Samoans, ueir affinities, 326 
Samoyedes, their physical characters 
and affimties, 205-^ 

Sanskrit, its tendency to poly^thesis, 
214; its diffusion in India, 399 
Santa Cathanna, Brazil, evidences of 
primitive man found at, 100 
Santarem, Biazil, human remains 
found at, 09 

Saimatse, of doubtful ethnical affini- 
ties, 399, note, 400 
Sawaiori languages, less primitive than 
the Melanesian, 287 
Sayce, A. H., on the evolution of 
speech, 209, 213 ; on the Blemmyes 
of Nubia, 386 

Schmidt, Prof., his cranial measure- 
ments, 43 

Schzumpf, G. A., on the Armenian 
language, note, 411 
Semites, their relations to the Ha- 
nutes, 391; their cradleland, 392; 
their domain and histone divisions, 
^Q2 — 3 ; their physical and mental 
characters, 393—4 

Semitic languages, their branches and 
structure, m4— 5 

Seigi, his Tertiary Hominidse, 32; 
lejected, 37; on the racial value 
of different physical features, note, 
x8p 

Sessi, neolithic structures, 126 
Shans of Indo-China, 321 
Shell-mounds, see Kitchen-middens 
Shone, W., on pre-glacial man, 62 
Silbury Hill, a typical barrow, 127 
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Simiidse, the, t8; rektions of to man, 
19 

Siret, H.and L., on primitive cultures 
in Spain, 137 
Siryanian F^nns, $07 
Skull, shape and size of racial tests, 
177, 17 ? . . 

Slavs, their pmmtive type, note, 400 
Smith, W. G., on the eoliths of the 
Thames Valley, 83 
Smyth, Brough, on the evidences of 
primitive man in Australia, 94 
Social states, pastoral, agricultural, 
&c., not tests of race, 315 
Solons of Kulja and the Amur basin, 

Sofutrd Cave, implements found m, 

87 

Solutrian Age, 87 

Somali, thdr type and ethnical rela- 
tions, 587, 388 

Sommier, S., on the Samoyedes, Ost- 
yaks and Lapps, 306—7 
Soyotes, Siberian Finns, 305, 308 
Species, the physiological test of, 
143 

Specific unity of man, 141 
Speech, see Language 
Spy Cavern, human remains found in, 
146 

Stalagmite, growth of irregular, 76 ; 

hence no sure test of age, 76, 77 
Stanley, H. M., his measurements of 
the Wambutti dwar&, 189 ; on the 
Wa-Humas, note, 373 
Stature, a racial chsoacter, 187 ; table 
of heights, 188 

Stazzone, neolithic structures, 136 
Stem, meaning of the term, x i 
Stet Cave, fiints found in, 81 
Stock, meaning of the term, ii 
Stock languages, no proof of stock 
races, 156, 157 

Stoke Newington, eoliths found at, 
83 

Stokes, W , on Piets and Kelts, 379 
Stone Ages in N. America, J. D, 
McGuire's theory, 431 — 3 
Stone-dxcles, 130 
Stonehenge, X31 

Stubd. and Uhle, on the Tiahuanaco 
monumentsf, 138—9 
Sudan, meaning of the term, note, 
369 

Sudanese Negroes, physical type, 369 ; 
mixed groups, 369—70; chief tribes, 
375—7 


Sweden, its prehistoric monuments, 
<34 

Syria, palseolith found in, 93 
Szeklers, a Magyar people of Tran- 
sylvania, 309 

Table of mixed peoples speaking un- 
mized languages, 301 ; of peoples 
whose speech has shifted, 303; of 
peoples whose type has changed, 
their speech persisting, 303 ; of the 
Aryan linguistic family, 413 
Tagalog language of Phiiippine Is., 
its relations to Gyarung of Central 
Asia, 336 

Tahitians, them affinities, 336 
Talayots, neolithic structures, 136 
Tamahu Libyans of the Egyptian 
records, ^4 
Tartar, see Tatar 

Tasmanians, their relations to the 
Australians and to primitive man, 
393 — ^4; their eolithic culture, 393 
Tatar, ong^ and meaning of the term, 
303—4 ; earliest records of, 304 
Tatar Khans and Khanates, explana- 
tion of the expressions, 304 
Tavastian Finns, 307 
Teeth, see Dentition 
Ten Kate, Dr H., on the former pre- 
sence of Negntoes in Timor and 
Flores, note, 361 — 3 
Terramare, prehistoric stations in 
Italy, 404 

Teutonic languages, 413; phonetic 
system, 415— 4 

Teutons, their ethnical relations in 
Britain, 398; their primitive type, 
397* 408 

Thenay, human (?) implements found 
at, 31, ox 

Thomas, Cyrus, on supposed evidences 
of foreign influences on American 
culture, 343 — 3 
Thought, see Mind 
Thumam, Dr, on reversion, 35 
Tiahuanaco, its megalithic monuments, 
138—40; their origin, 139 
Tibeto-Chinese sub-group of the 
Mongolic division, 399, 319 ; their 
range and physical characters, 3x9 
— 31 ; their languages, 334—6 
Tierra del Fuego, evidences of primi- 
tive man found in, 96 
Timor, former presence of Negritoes 
in, note, 361 — 3 

Tlemcen, Algeria, flints found at, 93 
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Todas, their ethnical affinities, 418 
Toltecs, their monuments, 138 
Tongans, their Indonesian type, 3^6, 
329 

Topinard, Dr, his diagram of brain 
weight and volume, 40; on mental 
expansion, 48 ; on the hair of the 
white, yellow and black races, 175; 
on cianiology, 177 ; on gnathism, 
facial and sub-nasd, 182; his table 
of cramal c^adty, 192; on Eskimo 
affinities, 364 

Totemism, meaning and origin of, zo; 

derivation of the word, note, 10 
Tremeirchion Cave, flints found in, 
80 

Trenton, its flint-bearing gravels, loi 
Tribe, evolution of the, 7; derivation 
of the word,, note, 7, 8 
Trinil, Java, fossil human remains 
found at, 144 

Tristram, Canon, on the Moabite 
monuments, T34 
Tuaieg Berbers of &ir type, 384 
Tunis, remains of palseolithic man in, 

** 'i^uranian,” denvation of the tenn, 
note, 30a; why discredited, 

Turk, see Osmanli 
Tdrki, true name of the so-called 
“Tatars,” 303 ; earliest records of, 
304 ; primitive and later types, 

305 

Turkomans, their Tiirki affinities, 
312 

Tylor, £. B., on Totemism, 10 ; on 
the specific unity of man, 155 ; on 
the influence of Asiatic on Ameri- 
can cultures, 2x8; on Tasmanian 
culture, 293 

Type, two-fold meaning of the term, 
12 ; denvation of, note x, p. 12 

Ugrian Finns, 303 
UgnanVoguIs, 306 
Unie, see Stubel 

Umbrian, a post-positive language, 
214 

United States, evidences of palseolithic 
man found in, discussed, 100-— 6 
Upland, Pennsylvania, implements 
found at, 101 

Ural-Altaic linguistic flunily, 313—4 
Usages, common, a poor test of racial 
affinities, 219 

Uslar, Genl. P. V., on the languages 
of Caucasia, 416 — 7 


Uxmal, 138 

Uzbegs of the Oxus basin, 312 

Vale of Clwyd Caves, flints found in, 
81 

Valentine, M. S., his Noith Carolina 
“finds,” 342—3 

Vandals of Mauritania, fair Berber 
type not due to them, 383—4 
Van den Gheyn, J., on the Aryan 
cradleland, note, 403; on the Gal- 
cha languages, 41 1 

Van Musschenbroek, on the Ealang 
N^itoes, 263—3 
Varietal diversity of man, 162 
Variety, the physiological test of, 
142 

Vayu lan^age of Nepal, 335 
“Vdnus de Brassempouy,” 353 
Victoria Cave, Settle, carved bones 
found in, 81 
Viracocha, cult of, 139 
Virchow, Prof., on fee Otta flints, 
and tertiary man, 31 ; his excessive 
conservatism, 144 

Virey, his pnmaiy human groups, 
164 

Volga Finns, 310— -r 

Wady Bibfin el-Moldk, Nile Valley, 
flints found in, 92 

Wa-Huma Hamites, 373; their type 
and ethnical relations, 389 
Waltz, Th., on mixed languages, 199$ 
on speech as a basis of dasszflca- 
tion, 301 

Wallace, A. R., man excluded from 
his theory of evolution, 33, 38; on 
the value of cranial studies, 43 
Walton-on-the-Naze, engraved shell 
found at, 78 

Waruanda, ) their type and ethnical 
Watusi, ( relations, 389 
Westermarck, his theory of the 
Family, 8 

“White Allophylians,” 305 
Whitney, J. D., on the Calaveras 
skull, Z04 

Wilde, Sir W. R., on the Irish 
crannogs, Z33 

Wilson, Dr D., on the Amencan 
aborigines, 370 

Wilson, Th., on the flints found in N. 
Amenca, 105, ; on palaeolithic 

man in N. America. 4.33 
Windis(ffi, on Piets and Kelts, 
379 
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Winkler, Dr H., on Ural-Altaic and 
Japanese linguistic affinities, 313 
— + 

Wochua dwarfs, bearded and hairy, 
note, 177 

Wolf, Dr L., on the Batwa Negritoes, 
248 

Wusuns of the Chinese records, 308 

Wyatt, Dr W , on the primitive tnbe 
of Adelaide, Australia, S38 


Xanthochroi, their type, ea8, 379 — 
80; their range, 379 

Yakuts, East Siberian Tiirki people, 

3T2 

Yenisei Finns, 308 

Yucatan, its prdbistoric cities and 
monuments, 138 

Zttlu-Xosa Bantus, 971 
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